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THE LABOUR MOVEMENT AND THE STRIKE OF 
1913 IN NEW ZEALAND. 


I. Labour in Politics. 


NEW ZEALAND has recently witnessed an attempt at a general 
strike which should be of interest to students who desire to see 


modern labour theories put into practice. Before entering into 
a detailed account of the revolt of a section of the workers of 
New Zealand, we shall give an outline of the most important 


changes in the condition of labour during the last thirty years, 
so that readers may be in a better position to grasp the course 
and the significance of events during the strike. 

In common with many countries, New Zealand was in a 
state of industrial depression during the period 1879-95. The 
reckless expenditure of the ‘seventies intensified the economic 
conditions which were being established by general causes : times 
were hard for all, especially for the workers. From August to 
November, 1890, there occurred the great maritime strike—a 
strike which began in Australia and soon spread to New Zealand.' 
At the general election of December, 1890, when the conservative 
government was defeated and a liberal government was returned, 
the labour vote was in evidence. The English dockers’ strike 
had given a fillip to colonial trade unionism. The failure of 
the Australasian maritime strike sent the New Zealand trade 
unionists to the ballot-box with the object of redressing the 
balance by political means; but this was not the sole cause of 
their taking to politics. For some time politicians of both the 
established parties had been aware that labour organisations were 
coming into the field. The question was what they would do. 

1 See the Economic Journat, vol. i, pp. 710-20, and vol. ii, pp. 425-41. 
No. 94.—VOL. XXIV. N 
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In Ballance and his colleagues of 1890, the unionists found a 
well-organised political party from which they had much to 
expect. With it they accordingly threw in their lot, and they 
made no attempt to form a distinct labour group. Under this 
liberal-labour government the general condition of the workers 
began gradually to improve, but not altogether, nor perhaps chiefly, 
through political action. In the early ‘nineties the labour move- 
ment made little headway; but during Seddon’s premiership, 
1893 to 1906, much legislation beneficial to the workers was 
passed, and the working conditions of the New Zealand unionists 
were so raised that they became at least as good as those of any 
other civilised country. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
the improvement in the conditions of labour was due to economic 
rather than to political causes ; the latter were secondary and con- 
ditional rather than originating factors. In 1882 the introduction 
of the frozen meat industry promised to revolutionise both agri- 
culture and grazing, and the promise was gradually fulfilled. 
The demand from the British markets for the new commodity 
grew apace, and, whereas in 1882 the value of this export was 
£19,339, by 1890 it had exceeded £1,000,000. Refrigeration has 
undoubtedly done more for the small farmer than all the legis- 
lation of the last twenty years put together; and the well-being 
of the farmer is reflected in that of all, workers. Psychological 
causes were also at work, for the world-wide feeling of hopeful- 
ness and confidence engendered during the middle nineties swept 
over New Zealand also. The dawn of the twentieth century 
revealed the Dominion in the enjoyment of industrial progress 
and peace. : 

The liberal government, which had carried all elections since 
1890, did not move fast enough for the more radical class of 
workers, and in 1904 an Independent Political Labour League 
was formed. This new party made a poor showing at the 1905 
polls. None of its twelve candidates was successful ; in all they 
secured only 4,000 votes. At the 1908 elections the party was 
viewed a little more favourably. One candidate was successful, 
and the votes cast for labour were increased to 25,000. The 
Political Labour League died a natural death ; but the party spirit 
did not diminish. In 1910 fresh energy was thrown into the 
labour movement, and it was again decided to contest the next 
election independently. Four candidates proved to be successful ; 
50,000 votes were given in favour of the party. In 1911, the 
year of the general election, the proposal was made that a party 
should be formed to include all labour political organisations. 
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For some years the Federation of Labour, a somewhat revolu- 
tionary body composed mostly of miners and waterside workers, 
had been in existence ; but it was almost wholly a labour industrial 
organisation. Its watchword was the “abolition of the wage 
system.” By organising industrially, it hoped to form the struc- 
ture of the new society within the shell of the old. It used the 
strike for purposes of aggression and of defence. The preamble 
to its constitution, which was almost the same as that of the 
Industrial Workers of the World, began—“ the working class and 
the employing class have nothing in common.” ‘The chief policy 
planks of the Federation were :— 

1. “To secure employment of our members in preference to 
non-unionists; to maintain a spirit of fraternal sympathy with 
the workers of this and other countries by assisting them when 
necessary.” 

2. “To use our united efforts to discourage the contract labour 
and bonus systems, and as soon as possible to abolish these, 
believing the said systems to be detrimental to the best interests 
of organised labour.” 

3. “To enable and provide for the Federation to own, publish, 
and control a newspaper or newspapers.” 

4. “To ensure to members who are proved to have been 
unjustly treated the support of the Federation.” 

At the Unity Conference at Easter, 1912, the United Labour 
Party was definitely formed. Provision was made for the com- 
bination in this of all trade unions, trades councils, socialistic 
federations, &c. Amongst the objects of this new body were :— 

1. To consolidate the political power of the workers in their 
own behalf, and to use their whole power (both political and 
economic) in negotiations with employers, in the courts, in muni- 
cipal, county, and Parliamentary bodies, in international rela- 
tions, and (if need be) in industrial revolt. 

2. To use the fruits of every partial victory, to strengthen and 
continue this work until the power to oppress and exploit any 
of the workers, either by private monopolies controlling the 
Government, or through the private monopoly ownership and 
control of industry, shall utterly disappear, and there shall be 
secured for all the people power to purchase with their income 
the total products of their labour—until, in short, the means of 
production, distribution, and exchange (in so far as they con- 
stitute in private hands instruments of oppression and exploita- 
tion) shall be socially owned and operated without profit and for 


the common good of all. 
N 2 
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This party strove to settle industrial disputes chiefly by 
methods of conciliation and arbitration. It used the strike only 
as a means of defence and as a last resort. The Federation of 
Labour refused to recognise the United Labour Party, with the 
result that much bitterness arose between the two rival 
organisations. 


II. Trade Unions and the Law. 


Before the next step can be properly appreciated, we must 
glance at two Acts in operation in New Zealand for the organ- 
isation of labour and the regulation of labour disputes—the In- 
dustrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act and the Trade-Unions 
Act. The maritime strike of 1890 so impressed the general 
public that they were prepared to listen to suggestions for the 
prevention of such evils. The workers, defeated in the great 
struggle, suggested compulsory arbitration, in the hope that the 
Government would do for them what they were unable to do for 
themselves. Under the guidance of Mr. W. Pember Reeves, a 
compulsory arbitration law was placed on the statute book in 1894. 
In the title and preamble, the Act was described as an Act to 
encourage the formation of industrial unions and associations, 
and to facilitate the settlement of industrial disputes by concilia- 
tion and arbitration. Mr. Reeves, in discussing the Act later, 
said : “‘What the Act was primarily passed to do was to put an 
end to the larger and more dangerous class of strikes and lock- 
outs. The second object of the Act’s framer was to set up 
tribunals to regulate the conditions of labour.” At the time of 
its passing, the Act was regarded as a piece of experimental 
legislation, and many amendments have been made to it, as 
changing conditions have demanded. In 1908 the existing enact- 
ments were consolidated into the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, which has been amended in 1908, 1910, 1911, 
and 1913. The Act makes provision for, and states the con- 
ditions to be regarded in the registration of, industrial unions and 
associations. The number of persons necessary to register an 
industrial association must not be fewer than three in the case’ of 
employers, and fifteen in the case of workers. Registration en- 
ables a union or association: (1) To enter into and file an in- 
dustrial agreement, specifying the conditions of employment 
agreed upon; and (2) in the event of failure to arrive at an 
industrial agreement, to bring an industrial dispute before a 
Council of Conciliation set up for the purpose, and, if necessary, 
before the Court of Arbitration. 
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After dividing the Dominion into eight industrial districts, 
the Act provides for the appointment of not more than four Con- 
ciliation Commissioners to hold office for three years; three have 
been appointed, and each of the industrial districts is placed 
under the jurisdiction of one of them. Councils of Conciliation 
are set up for each dispute as it arises. The originating union, 
association, or employer makes application to the Commissioner, 
stating the nature of the dispute and the name of the respondents, 
and recommending one, two, or three assessors to act as repre- 
sentatives on the Council. The Commissioner notifies the re- 
spondents, and calls upon them to recommend an equal number 
of assessors to represent them. The assessors must, except in 
special cases at the discretion of the Commissioner, have been 
engaged in the industry in question. 

Disputes may be taken to the Arbitration Court direct or 
after failure to come to an agreement in the Conciliation Council. 
The Court of Arbitration is a court for the whole Dominion. It 
consists of three members: a judge of the court, who has the 
status of a judge of the Supreme Court of the Dominion; an 
assessor chosen by the industrial unions of the employers; and 
an assessor recommended by the industrial unions of the workers. 
They are all appointed by the Governor, and hold office for three 
years. The assessors are naturally inclined to be partisan in 
their decisions, so that the real power is in the hands of the judge. 
The awards of the Arbitration Court are binding on the individual 
employer and worker as well as on the respective unions, and 
heavy fines may be inflicted for the breach of an award. It 
follows, then, that, so long as a union is registered under this Act, 
its right to strike is forfeited ; but, on giving the requisite notice, a 
union can cancel its registration. 

It is worth noting that, in the early days of its operation, the 
Arbitration Act was bitterly opposed by the employers. Owing 
to the disclosures of the Sweating Commission of 1890, it was 
generally expected that labour must be benefited by the new piece 
of legislation. For years the employers were so penalised that 
the decisions of the Boards and of the Courts appeared to be all 
one-sided. The unions revelled in the discomfiture to capital. 
It must be remembered, however, that the rise in wages was not 
due solely to the Act, because from about 1895 a wave of pros- 
perity began to spread over all the world. 

Dr. MclIlraith’s index numbers (base period 1890-99= 100) 
show that the general level of prices in New Zealand rose from 
93 in 1895 to 101 in 1900, and fell to 98 in 1905; rose to 103 in 
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1910, and to 111 in 1912. Mr. Sauerbeck’s index numbers for 
the same years are 62, 75, 72, 78, and 85. 

The hostility of the employers, however, gradually diminished, 
owing chiefly to the firm and impartial administration of the Act 
by the Court, to the unscrupulous employers being made to 
employ labour on the same conditions as the better class of em- 
ployers, to the awards usually freeing them from fear of labour 
unrest for a definite period, thus enabling them to enter into 
contracts with a greater degree of confidence, and to the con- 
tinued upward movement of the level of general prices. The 
principle of industrial arbitration appeared to have taken deep 
root, although it was not applied to the chief industries of the 
country. When from 1906 the unions found that the Act could 
no longer be employed as an instrument for getting a marked 
increase in wages, because the Court was of the opinion that the 
remuneration to workers was as high as the economic conditions 
of the time would allow, they began to rebel against it. From 
1894 to 1905 there were no strikes of any consequence, but be- 
tween 1905 and March 31st, 1913, there were no fewer than 
ninety-eight. Of these, thirty-five came within, and sixty-three 
without, the scope of the Act. The more radical among the 
workers now regard the Arbitration Act as an instrument of 
capitalism in keeping the working class in subjection ; they would 
abolish the Act, and inaugurate a period of industrial warfare as 
a prelude to the social revolution, which aims at overthrowing 
the capitalist system, and at bringing about a co-operative 
commonwealth, based upon industrial democracy. 

Unions may, if they so prefer, register under the Tratle-Unions 
Act, 1908, instead of under the Arbitration Act. The former 
Act, after reciting that trade-unions are not criminal and are not 
unlawful by reason merely that they are in restraint of trade, 
states that none of its provisions will enable any court to enter- 
tain any legal proceedings, instituted with the object of directly 
enforcing or recovering damages for the breach of any agreement 
between members of a trade union as such, concerning the con- 
ditions on which any members for the time being. shall or shall 
not sell their goods, transact business, employ or be employed. 
It further provides that this Act shall not affect any agreement 
between an employer and those employed by him as to such 
employment. It should be noted, however, that the Act cannot 
be deemed to constitute such agreements as the above “unlaw- 
ful” ; all agreements are subject to the ordinary law of contract 
and the common law. The Trade-Unions Act, therefore, does 
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not provide for the prosecution of any union registered under it 
for the violation of an agreement by means of a strike or lock- 
out. For this reason, the ultra-radical unions have preferred this 
Act to the Arbitration Act. A table in the Evening Post 
(Wellington) of November 21st, 1913, contains the following 
estimate of the number of workers registered :— 


Under I. C. Under 
and A. Act. TT. U. Act. Total. 


Number of Unions 24 346 
Membership 11,000 71,622 
The total membership of unions registered under the Arbitra- 
tion Act on March 31st, 1913, was :—Industrial, 60,622; em- 
ployers’, 4,262—in all representing about 6 per cent. of the popu- 
lation. If we add those dependent upon members of unions 
after allowing for the large proportion of single male and female 
workers, 10 per cent. would be a liberal estimate of the total 
population directly concerned in securing arbitration awards, so 
that 90 per cent. of the people are affected by such awards with- 
out representation other than that afforded by the judge of the 
Court. The Report of the Commission on the Cost of Living in 
New Zealand, 1912, in commenting on this, says : “This appears 
to be a serious weakness and calls for adjustment, as there is 
always the danger of mutual agreements being entered into be- 
tween the two parties concerned, imposing unjust increases in 
the cost of living, not only to the 90 per cent. of the people who 
are not represented, but to all members of unions who are not 
parties to a particular dispute.” 


III. The Present Labour Party. 


Towards the end of 1912 the miners at Waihi, Auckland, 
came out on strike, and all efforts to come to an agreement under 
the Arbitration Act were unavailing. The owners then intro- 
duced free labour; these new labourers formed a new union, 
registered themselves under the Arbitration Act, and under the 
protection of the law ousted the old union. A similar occurrence 
took place at Timaru, Canterbury, in connection with a local 
wharfsiders’ strike. The use of the Act for the legal establish- 
ment of “blackleg” unions caused great indignation among the 
other unions, and wove a bond of sympathy between the two 
rival labour organisations. The Federation of Labour and the 
United Labour Party saw that both their interests lay in the one 
direction. The Federation of Labour sent out an invitation to 
a united conference, which was held in January, 1913. At this, 
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the basis of a new combined organisation was laid down, and 
in July the representatives of the two parties met for union. 
The union was effected, but only partially. The more moderate 
unions refused to recognise the new party, owing to its extreme 
tendencies, and the United Labour Party, though diminished 
in numbers, continued to exist. The new party was divided into 
two branches : the “United Federation of Labour” for industrial 
purposes ; and the “Social Democratic Party ” for political action. 
The United Labour Party had been staunch supporters of the 
Arbitration Act, and the Federation of Labour had been opposed 
to it : the newly-created United Federation of Labour adopted a 
compromise, in that registration or otherwise was left entirely in 
the hands of the particular union concerned. The new organisation 
is directly opposed to the formation of any “bogus” union—that 
is, a new union formed during a strike and registered under the 
Arbitration Act and superseding an old union, registered under 
the Trade-Unions Act. The objects of the United Federation of 
Labour were a combination of those of its two constituents 
(summarised above). 

The chief instrument in the hands of the Federation for the 
attainment of these ends is the strike. The Constitution pro- 
vides that unions of actual wage-workers shall be brought together 
under one of ten national departments. For example, the trans- 
portation department includes railway servants, waterside 
workers, seamen, tramway workers, drivers, cab and taxi-cab 
drivers, freight handlers, &c. The Federation requires the follow- 
ing rules to be observed in regard to strikes :— 

“No National Industrial Department shall have the power to 
strike without first seeking the co-operation of the National 
Executive in an effort to secure a settlement. 

“No union shall involve a local industrial department (that is, 
a department composed of all the affiliated unions in any given 
industry in a prescribed locality) in any strike without first placing 
the matter unreservedly in the hands of the local industrial de- 
partment. No local industrial department shall involve its 
National Department in any strike without first placing the 
matter unreservedly in the hands of its National Department ; 
and no National Industrial Department shall involve the United 
Federation of Labour in any strike without placing the matter 
unreservedly in the hands of the National Executive, the decision 
in each case to be final. 

“The United Federation of Labour will employ the strike 
weapon, local, general, or national, whenever the circumstances 
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demand such action. In:the event of a lock-out or authorised 
strike, the full strength of the United Federation of Labour shall 
be at the call of the National Executive in support of the section 
affected.” 


IV. The Strike of the Wellington Shipwrights. 


Although the Wellington! shipwrights’ dispute is not the chief 
cause of the recent attempted general strike organised by the 
United Federation of Labour, it was the first event in the chain 
leading up to it. The Wellington shipwrights, thirty-six in 
number, by reason of the fact that their employment was for 
many years of a casual character, had been in receipt of the 
highest rate of wages paid to shipwrights in New Zealand. They 
received 1s. 6d. per hour for ordinary time, while those in Auck- 
land received only 1s. 44d. The payment to the Wellington 
shipwrights of 1s. 6d. per hour has continued up to the present, 
although their employment is of a much more permanent char- 
acter than it was formerly. Up to the time when the Union 
Steam Ship Company transferred its workshops staff from Victoria 
Street (Wellington) to their new site at Evans Bay, a distance 
of about two miles, it had been customary to provide a convey- 
ance, or to pay travelling time to the shipwrights that were 
detailed to proceed from Wellington city to perform work at the 
patent slip at Evans Bay. On the completion of the U.S.S. Co.’s 
new workshops at Evans Bay, however, these became the place 
of business of the Company so far as its workshops staff was con- 
cerned, and the latter was notified accordingly that, for the future, 
the new workshops at Evans Bay would be regarded as the place 
of engagement, thus bringing the Company into line with other 
large manufacturing interests, whose premises are situated beyond 
the confines of the city proper, and who neither pay travelling 
time nor provide conveyance for their workers, though of course 
the location of the work is a factor in fixing the rate of wages. 
On March 19th, the Wellington shipwrights’ union wrote object- 
ing to this arrangement, and demanding payment for the time 
occupied in going to and from the work at the patent slip and 
Miramar. The Company, in its reply on April 9th, admitted 


1 
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that the men were entitled to some extra remuneration for time 
lost in travelling; but the parties could come to no satisfactory 
agreement as to the amount. Owing to the failure of the negotia- 
tions, the shipwrights on May 1st cancelled the registration of 
their union under the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act, and joined the Waterside Workers’ Union. 

The Waterside Workers’ Union, which was then a branch of 
the Federation of Labour, and subsequently became affiliated 
to the United Federation of Labour, was bound by an agreement 
with the steamship companies of New Zealand. In January, 
1912, representatives of the companies had met representatives 
of the watersiders in conference, and, after long deliberation, gave 
a marked increase in wages. An agreement was entered into and 
was to be binding till January 31st, 1914. Shortly afterwards 
a marked increase in wages to seamen followed. How much 
these increases amounted to, or how far they were “passed on” 
to the public, has never been made known. At the time of the 
agreement, the chief source of comfort to the general public was 
a fidelity clause, which was intended to prevent work at the 
wharves from being held up as long as the agreement lasted. 
The clause in question, clause 28 of the agreement, reads as 
follows :— 

“The essence of this agreement being that the work of the 
employers shall always proceed in the customary manner, and 
shall not on any account whatsoever be impeded, it is agreed that 
if any dispute or difference shall arise between the parties bound 
by this agreement, or any of them, whether as to its construction 
or meaning, or as to any other matter whatever arising out of, 
or connected therewith, every such dispute or difference, as the 
same shall arise, shall be referred to a committee to be composed 
of three representatives of the union at the port concerned and 
three representatives of the employers for their decision. The 
decision of the majority of the committee shall be binding, and 
if no decision is arrived at, the committee shall submit the point 
in dispute to some independent person to be chosen by it, and if 
his decision is not acceptable to both parties, then the matter 
shall be referred for further negotiation to the New Zealand 
Federation of Labour and the employer or employers concerned.” 

On July 31st, 1913, the Waterside Workers’ Union demanded 
for the shipwrights higher wages, travelling allowance, and other 
concessions, which would afford a much greater emolument to 
the men. The employers, however, refused to treat with this 
union, on the grounds that the agreement stated specifically that 
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it was in respect only of the “wages and conditions of employ- 
ment of wharf labour,” in which category skilled trades could 
not be included. Negotiations, then, were in progress between 
the shipwrights and the employers from March 19th till October 
18th, the date of the outbreak of the strike. On October 17th 
the employers replied briefly that they were unable to entertain 
the claims, and, at the same time, informed the Waterside 
Workers’ Union that, in the event of the intimation contained 
in their letter of August 19th that they would “stand by the 
shipwrights in the event of trouble arising” being carried into 
effect, and that if any stoppage or interference with the work of 
the employers resulted therefrom, such action would be regarded 
as a flagrant breach of clause 28 of the agreement. The following 
day the shipwrights came out on strike. 


V. The Sympathetic Strike. 


On Monday, October 20th, at a mass meeting of the Waterside 
Workers’ Union it was decided to call a “stop-work”’ meeting 
at 8 a.m. on the next Wednesday to consider: (a) The ship- 
wrights’ grievances and claims; (b) travelling time for ship- 
workers at Evans Bay; and (c) such action as may be deemed 
necessary. 

At this meeting it was decided to put the dispute in the hands 
of the United Federation of Labour, along with the necessary 
officials of the shipwrights and the president of the Waterside 
Workers’ Union, with a view to the settlement of the dispute. 
When at 10 a.m. those who had attended the meeting returned 
to commence work again, they found that other union men had 
been put on in their places. The employers were quite willing 
to allow the stop-workers to come back to work, but as they 
refused to put them in the places they had occupied before the 
meeting, the watersiders regarded the action as a lock-out on the 
part of the employers. A meeting attended by fifteen hundred 
workers was again held, and a resolution was passed to the effect 
that no work should be accepted until all those who had stopped 
work had been reinstated. The shipping companies refused to 
do this, and declared the agreement to be broken. Much dis- 
cussion has been aroused by this declaration. The employers 
maintained that the workers, in breaking the continuity of the 
day’s work, had committed a breach of clause 28 of the agree- 
ment, and that consequently the agreement was no longer existent. 

The workers, on the other hand, claimed that the employers 
broke the agreement when they refused to pay travelling allow- 
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ance ; and that they broke it again when they refused to recognise 
the Waterside Workers’ Union in the shipwrights’ dispute. The 
workers admitted that the holding of the “stop-work” meeting 
was a violation of the agreement ; but they sought to justify their 
action by the fact that the working of the ships is continued 
throughout the twenty-four hours, and it is only at the change 
of shifts that all the men can be called together. Although they 
recognised that this was the first meeting of its kind in Welling- 
ton, nevertheless ‘“‘stop-work”” meetings had been held in Auck- 
land and Lyttelton since the coming into operation of the 
agreement, and these might be regarded as precedents. 

The strike or lock-out, according to the view taken, of the 
sixteen hundred Wellington waterside workers commenced on 
October 22nd, 1913. The point at issue was no longer the 
grievance of the shipwrights. That had become merely the in- 
cident which culminated in the larger strike. The actual cause 
of the strike at this juncture was the breach of agreement that 
took place on the occasion of the “stop-work” meeting. On the 
23rd the wharves were picketed; some free labourers and per- 
manent employees of the Harbour Board worked the ships, and 
efforts were made to form a new Waterside Workers’ Union under 
the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act. On the 24th 
the working of the ships by free labour caused some of the strikers 
and their sympathisers to resort to violence. At a conference of 
both parties concerned, the employers proposed that work should 
be resumed on the old conditions. They promised that there 
should be no victimisation, but declined to recognise the former 
agreement, because it had been broken by the unfonists, and 
there was no guarantee it would be kept in the future. The 
workers rejected these proposals on the following day, whereupon 
the employers further offered to enter into an agreement under 
the Arbitration Act, on the basis of the wages then paid, if the 
men would resume work and form a fresh organisation. On 
the 26th more acts of violence were committed. It was now felt 
by the Government that the police force was not sifficiently 
numerous to maintain order, and the Commissioner of Police 
decided to enrol special constables. Labour Day, the 27th, was 
regarded as a general holiday. The burning question on Tues- 
day, the 28th, was whether the strikers would allow the tranship- 
ment of the North Island horses entered for the New Zealand 
Cup Race Meeting at Christchurch. At a meeting of fifteen 
hundred strikers called for the purpose, it was eventually decided 
to allow the horses to proceed. 
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In the evening representatives of the employers and employees 
met in conference under the presidency of the Prime Minister, 
the Hon. W. F. Massey. The employers submitted proposals 
for the settlement of the dispute on the lines of their offers of 
October 24th and 25th. In addition, the Prime Minister sug- 
gested that Sir Joshua Williams, an eminent judge of the 
Supreme Court, should be asked to arbitrate. 

The representatives of the workers, however, asked for an 
unconditional reinstatement of the late agreement. The em- 
ployers would not accept this suggestion, as there was no 
guarantee given beyond a verbal statement by the representative 
of the union that the agreement would be carried out in its en- 
tirety. The other proposals proved equally unacceptable. 

The conference was, therefore, unsuccessful. Up to this point 
neither the United Federation of Labour nor the Employers’ 
Federation had taken any official part in the negotiations. The 
dispute so far had been between the Wellington Waterside 
Workers’ Union and the Shipping Companies, whose proposals 
involved more than the resumption of work under the old agree- 
ment. At this juncture the local union gave place to the United 
Federation of Labour and the shipping companies to the Em- 
ployers’ Federation. On Wednesday, October 29th, the trouble 
began to spread; for on that day the Auckland and Westport 
watersiders came out in sympathy. On Thursday the appearance 
in the Wellington streets of the newly sworn-in special constables 
was the signal for some further rioting by the strikers and their 
friends. A strike of all the watersiders in the Dominion was now 
ordered, and the Lyttelton men followed the course of their 
Auckland comrades. On Friday more “specials” arrived in 
Wellington, and the city began to assume a military appearance. 
The Otago waterside-workers and the miners in the State coal- 
mines responded to the call for a sympathetic strike. Shipping 
was now at a standstill in the four chief New Zealand ports.’ 

November was ushered in at Wellington by the parading of 
the Permanent Force armed with rifles, bayonets, and a machine 
gun. On Sunday, November 21st, delegates from the United 
Federation of Labour waited on the Prime Minister and the 
Leader of the Opposition, Sir Joseph Ward, to urge the calling 
together of another conference. They said they would accept the 
extension of the old Dominion agreement over a certain period 


1 The chief New Zealand ports are: Wellington, Auckland, Lyttelton (port of 
Christchurch), Dunedin, and Port Chalmers, Napier, The Bluff, Timaru, Gisborne, 
and Westport and Greymouth for coal, 
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with a penalty for stoppage of work. As this proposal made by the 
United Federation of Labour was practically the same as a 
previous proposal which had been made to the Waterside- 
Workers’ Union by the shipping companies, and had been rejected 
by that body because it had no authority to accept it, the prospects 
of settlement were considered hopeful. The conference com- 
menced the following day, when the Prime Minister presided over 
seven representatives of the employers and seven representatives of 
the United Federation of Labour. The employers insisted on the 
registration under the Act of any agreement arrived at. The 
labour representatives refused to be bound by this condition, 
declaring that they could not guarantee registration, and that the 
feeling of the waterside workers was strongly against such action. 
The conference was, therefore, futile. ‘The principle at stake 
between the parties had now become whether or not there should 
be compulsory registration under the Act. “Starvation or Arbi- 
tration’ was the phrase in which the federationists described the 
issue placed before them by the employers. 

After the conference the employers issued a manifesto, in 
which they stated their refusal to deal with any organisation not 
registered under the Act, and called on free labour to work cargo 
at the wharves. The Prime Minister announced that the neces- 
sary protection would be afforded to persons “lawfully carrying 
on their business.” Meanwhile, the miners on the West Coast 
came out in sympathy, and other unions began to make threats of 
following their example. On Wednesday, November 5th, a thou- 
sand “specials” riding to protect the shipping of racehorses at 
Wellington, were assailed by a multitude of strikers and strike 
sympathisers, and many skirmishes took place, the chief weapons 
being batons on the one side and road metal on the other. 

Sir Joseph Ward now stated in a letter to the Prime Minister 
that it was time Parliament should interfere in the dispute in the 
interests of the country. The Hon. W. F. Massey replied that 
the Cabinet was considering the advisableness of introducing 
special legislation. On Thursday the Wellington “free labourers” 
formed themselves into a union and registered under the Act.’ The 
United Federation of Labour called out the colliers of the 
Dominion ; but by this time almost the whole of them had come 
out on strike in sympathy. 

The attitude of the men’s strike committee now was that it 
would have nothing to do with the Arbitration Act, but would be 
quite willing to accept legislation empowering an agreement by 
Stipendiary Magistrate’s Court proceedings. A conciliatory spirit 
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now pervaded both parties and an early settlement was hoped 
for. The Conciliation Commissioner of the Wellington district 
urged on both parties that the watersiders’ agreement should be 
made national for a term of years, that it should be filed in the 
Arbitration Court, utilising the machinery of the Arbitration Act 
for its enforcement, without the necessity for registration or going 
before the Court for variation of agreement. The Government 
approved this, and promised the necessary legislation. None of 
these schemes was acceptable to both parties. 

On Saturday the “specials” took possession of the waterfront 
at Auckland, and this was the signal for what was practically 
a general strike in that city. It has been estimated that six 
thousand men ceased work there; the city hotels were closed ; 
the trams stopped running on account of the shortage of coal; 
and many business places were temporarily closed. 


VI. The Attempted General Strike. 


On that day terms of peace, proposed by the Waterside 
Workers as the basis of another conference, had been rejected by 
the Wellington Citizens’ Defence Committee, which insisted upon 
the registration of unions under the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act. This rejection caused the United Federation 
of Labour to resort to retaliatory measures. On Monday, 10th 
November, the order for a general strike was despatched to all 
unions in Wellington, Christchurch, and Dunedin. It read: 
“In view of the gigantic conspiracy to smash organised labour, 
and the life and death struggle throughout New Zealand in order 
to preserve unionism against armed blacklegism, we call upon 
your union to make it a common cause, by refusing to work till 
the armed scabs leave the city. Auckland is magnificently solid. 
Will you follow? lLabour’s defeat means Labour’s annihila- 
tion.” 

Moderate labour leaders did not approve the action of the 
Federation. One of these went so far as to say that the Federation 
leaders were fighting for their lives, and were using the unions 
as pawns in the game. The Wellington Citizens’ Defence Com- 
mittee issued a statement declaring no surrender and no treaty 
with the Federation. The New Zealand Farmers’ Union 
announced that the farmers would see the strike through at any 
cost. Fourteen unions consisting of nearly 10,000 members were 
already out at Auckland, so that a state of general strike existed 
in that city. The Strike Committee at Christchurch replied that 
it would be a calamity to call a general strike there; the order 
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should be given only when special constables and “scab” labour 
were brought in. ‘T'he Dunedin unions were lukewarm.  Allto- 
gether four unions out of fifty-three responded to the appeal. 

The industrial trouble took another turn on Tuesday, 11th 
November, when four prominent labour leaders were arrested 
on charges of having used language calculated to cause a breach 
of the peace. Another attempt was made to induce the parties 
to consider proposals for a settlement ; but the employers refused 
to recognise the United Federation of Labour, and the deadlock 
continued. A warm debate on the situation took place in Par- 
liament during which the Leader of the Opposition urged that 
special legislation should be introduced to end the strike. He 
suggested that a short bill, providing that no strike or lock-out 
should be made without a secret ballot conducted by an outside 
tribunal, with scrutineers selected by the union, whether of em. 
ployers or employees, should be introduced by the Government ; 
the standing orders should be suspended, and members asked to 
put it through in one session. The Wellington Waterside 
Workers’ Union should then take a ballot amongst its members. 
The Prime Minister, however, was not so optimistic about the 
effectiveness of legislation, and declined the proposal. He said 
that no legislation in the world would make men work if they 
did not want to work, and none would compel employers to 
employ men if they did not want to employ those men. 

Except for the arrest of two more leaders on charges of sedi- 
tion, Wednesday was an uneventful day. By Thursday, matters 
had become quieter, and there were signs of the strike weakening. 
The Nelson farmers had already opened their port. ‘Goods were 
now carted from the wharves through the city of Wellington 
without disorder. The drivers began to return to work. The 
shearers decided not to go out. Some unions at Auckland re- 
sumed work. From this city a petition was sent to the Prime 
Minister by three hundred shopkeepers and business men, asking 
him to bring pressure on the Employers’ Association and “not to 
allow their stubbornness to ruin our trade.” They stated that 
business in Auckland was paralysed. It was reported on Friday 
that the membership of the new Wellington Watersiders’ Union 
had increased to nearly six hundred, and that twenty-two ships 
were being worked there. The large forces of special constables 
sworn in at Wellington and Auckland to preserve order and to 
enable the shipping companies and merchants to proceed with 
their work, now numbered over 3,000 men, and were costing the 
country more than £4,000 a day.” The National Executive 
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of the United Labour Party issued a manifesto strongly 
opposing the call for a general strike made by the United 
Federation of Labour a few days previously, and urging 
its members not to come out. It regarded the strike as 
an injury to the cause of labour. Preparations were now made 
for the opening of the wharves at Dunedin, where the strike at 
no time got a firm hold. On the same day, the Christchurch 
Citizens’ Committee, voicing the opinions of the Employers’ 
Federation, informed the Lyttelton Waterside Workers’ Union 
of its determination to work the port at the beginning of the 
next week, and advised the union to register under the Act. This 
ultimatum of the employers was rejected on the following day 
by the workers, and the former made their plans for the com- 
mencement of shipping operations. It was not till a week later, 
however, that the port was reopened. 

Monday, 17th November, saw the registration under the Act 
of a new Lyttelton Waterside Workers’ Union. The labour 
leaders in Christchurch promised that if special constables were 
not sworn in, the strikers would refrain from molesting the 
“free” labourers. The men, however, could not be restrained 
from creating disorder on Tuesday, and immediately the call went 
forth for the swearing in of the “specials.” It was also an- 
nounced that work was proceeding busily on the harbour front 
at Auckland, and, although five thousand men were still on 
strike there and another thousand involuntarily idle, yet the end 
was thought to be near. At Wellington, too, the wharves were 
busy, and the “Athenic,” fully loaded by the new unionists, 
sailed for London amidst great enthusiasm. Work began to pro- 
ceed peacefully with arbitrationists’ labour at Dunedin. Thence 
came the announcement that the Strike Committee and the 
Relief Committee of the labour unions in that city had favourably 
received a proposal made by a unionist that the dispute should 
be referred unreservedly to Sir Joshua Williams, in order that a 
settlement might be arrived at, either as affecting Dunedin only 
or the whole Dominion. On Wednesday, minor disturbances in 
Wellington and Auckland were promptly suppressed by the 
“specials,” and in the former town the hotels were closed. The 
arrested leaders were further remanded. ‘The wharves were 
busily working in Auckland, Dunedin, and Wellington. ‘T'wenty- 
four steamers were being loaded or unloaded at the last-named 
port, and the membership of the new union there numbered 
nearly a thousand. A suggestion was made in Wellington that 
the strike could be ended by officially holding a secret ballot of 
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all the unions in New Zealand, to decide whether the unionists 
should register under the Arbitration Act, and it was stated that 
the Strike Committee would be quite prepared to abide by the 
result of such a ballot. 

On Thursday all the ports except Lyttelton were busy. Men 
in all trades were returning to work in Auckland, and it was 
estimated that fourteen hundred more men were working there 
than on Monday. A large camp of “specials” was being formed 
at Christchurch, to assist in the opening of the port during the 
following week. On Friday the Christchurch Drivers’ Union de- 
cided to stop work on the following Monday. The Central Strike 
Committee now despatched a cablegram to the Australian 
Workers’ Union appealing for help and, in addition, sent two 
of its members to Sydney. On Saturday the Strike Committee 
at Auckland declared the general strike to be off in that city, 
with the exception of the transport section comprising the seamen, 
watersiders, carters, and tramwaymen. It should be remembered 
that many new watersiders were working in the Arbitration 
Union. 

A large meeting of Christchurch citizens passed a resolution 
to the effect that the Government should be requested to intro- 
duce legislation to end the crisis. 

The Conciliation Commissioner in Wellington made certain 
suggestions to the Prime Minister for the settlement of the strike 
difficulty, which were understood to be agreeable to the strikers ; 
but the Employers’ Association in their reply to the Prime 
Minister said that they could not be considered as a basis 
for settlement. The position at the end of this week appeared 
to be that, except for the miners, the strike was practically broken 
in Auckland, Wellington, and Dunedin, and that Christchurch 
was to be the storm-centre the following week; the Australian 
watersiders were showing signs of restlessness, and there seemed 
to be some danger of an inter-colonial maritime strike. 

On Monday, 24th November, the Christchurch drivers came 
out on strike, and violent conduct by some of the miners was 
reported from the West Coast. A large body of the miners who 
had struck at the Blackball and State Collieries marched to 
Brunner and caused the non-strikers there to “down tools” to the 
strain of the ‘Red Flag.” T'wo events gave interest to Tuesday’s 
proceedings. These were the formation of a new Christchurch 
Drivers’ Union registered under the Act, and the opening of the 
port of Lyttelton by “free labour” under the protection of 
“specials.” It was reported that there were only three unions 
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on strike in Auckland. A conference of representatives of the 
Australasian Federation of Labour and of the Transport Union 
was opened in Sydney, and by many this was regarded as herald- 
ing more widespread trouble. On Wednesday the strike of the 
Christchurch drivers had almost fizzled out, and work was pro- 
ceeding briskly at Lyttelton. Sir Joseph Ward suggested in 
Parliament that Sir Joshua Williams should be asked to deal 
with the industrial dispute. Since Mr. Massey made the same 
proposal at the Conference of October 28th, the attitude of the 
two parties towards it had become reversed. The United Federa- 
tion of Labour now favoured arbitration, and expressed its 
willingness to accept the eminent judge’s decision as binding ; 
but the Employers’ Federation refused to entertain the proposal, 
on the grounds that the time had gone by for further negotia- 
tions ; that work at the ports was progressing in a manner com- 
pletely satisfactory to the employers; and that they had no 
intention whatever of entering into agreements, arrangements 
or understandings of any sort whatsoever that would in any way 
place them in such position as would in any degree prejudice 
their relations with the thousands of unionists then at work in 
the ports, to whom they were by that time morally and legally 
committed. They further refused to meet, negotiate, treat, or 
confer with the Labour Federation or any representative of it. 
New Zealand shipping was now held up in Sydney, and the 
attitude of the Australian seamen was causing considerable 
anxiety. On Saturday a long and secret conference of transport 
and other unions was held at Sydney under the presidency of 
Hon. W. M. Hughes, an Australian labour leader, to consider 
their attitude towards the New Zealand trouble. The conference, 
which represented over 200,000 workers, adjourned till Monday. 
Towards the end of this week the four chief New Zealand ports 
were almost fully manned by arbitration labour, shipping opera- 
tions were carried on briskly, more strikers returned to work, 
and the end of the strike seemed in sight. 

On Monday, 1st December, the coal miners at Huntly de- 
clined the mineowners’ invitation to return to work. A sugges- 
tion was made that the farmers should be called upon to open 
the mines, as they had opened the waterfront. Six Dunedin 
strike leaders, who had been arrested on charges of intimidation, 
were bound over to keep the peace. The Christchurch Drivers’ 
Union decided to call the drivers out again, an appeal also being 
made to other unions for co-operation. The conference of Sydney 


unionists was continued, and was again adjourned. On Tuesday 
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a very poor response was made to the appeal of the Christchurch 
drivers for another strike. The Australian workers now attempted 
to bring pressure to bear on the parties in New Zealand, in 
accordance with the policy framed by the big Labour Conference. 
The Sydney waterside workers decided to refuse to handle cargo 
to or from New Zealand, but not to interfere with the U.S.S. 
Co.’s Australian coastal trade. The conference, through Mr. 
Hughes, cabled a long and earnest appeal to the employers’ 
organisation at Wellington strongly urging that the whole dispute 
should be referred to Judge Williams, or to some other acceptable 
arbitrator, whose decision should be final on all points, including 
the employment of labour. On Wednesday the Sydney watersiders, 
in spite Of the ukase of the conference of unionists that the boycott 
should extend to vessels engaged only in the New Zealand trade, 
applied it to all vessels owned by the Union Company. At the 
same time the Federated Seamen’s Union of Australia decided 
not to handle any New Zealand cargo. The Employers’, 
Farmers’, and Citizens’ Defence Committee at Wellington issued 
a manifesto, strongly condemnatory of the United Federation of 
Labour, and stating that the Committee had collectively and 
individually pledged itself to the elimination of the Federation, 
its officers and representatives from any negotiations with unions 
of workers. It declared that the employers’ relations with un- 
registered unions, especially with such unions as had been 
affiliated with the Federation, had been conspicuous for the 
frequency with which the workers had broken their agreements, 
and also for friction arising out of the interpretation by the 
workers’ representatives of agreements, when such had been 
nominally observed. The experience of employers during the 
last ten years with unions affiliated with the United Federation 
of Labour had fully justified them in regarding that body as 
identical with the Independent Workers of the World, with which 
it professedly had so much in common. The employers said that 
they could not treat with an organisation of such a frankly hostile 
character. On Thursday, the Wellington Employers’ Com- 
mittee, after consulting with other associations of employers, 
cabled to Mr. Hughes declining arbitration. “There is nothing 
left for arbitration,” the Committee stated, ‘‘as the employers 
know of no grievances that are standing in the way of the strikers 
joining the new unions.” On the same day the president of the 
United Federation of Labour was sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment on a charge of inciting to violence. From Dunedin 
came the report that it was very likely that Sir Joshua Williams 
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would be asked to arbitrate on the trouble between the seamen 
and the shipowners. It appeared that all that was required to 
effect a settlement was a third party as arbiter. 

The trouble now began to spread in Australia, for the 
Federated Waterside Workers’ Union at Brisbane notified the 
shipping companies that it did not intend handling any cargo to 
or from New Zealand. On.Saturday Mr. Hughes, in a cable to 
the Prime Minister, expressed the hope that he would use every 
influence to persuade the New Zealand employers to accept arbi- 
tration in the existing dispute. The chairman of the Wellington 
Employers’ Defence Committee stated in reply to another cable- 
gram from Mr. Hughes, that the Committee was unable to con- 
sider anything in the direction of the advice tendered to submit the 
dispute to arbitration. The secretary of the United Federation of 
Labour gave the assurance that the unionists would loyally abide 
by the decision of the arbitrator, were the dispute submitted as 
suggested. 

On Monday, 8th December, Mr. Hughes succeeded in inducing 
the Sydney waterside workers to abandon their defiance of the 
Labour Conference’s decision with regard to the U.S.S. Co.’s 
steamers. This meant that the men would now handle cargo on 
all vessels except those engaged in the New Zealand trade. On 
Thursday Mr. Massey stated in the House of Representatives that 
it would be impossible to effect a settlement by arbitration or 
legislation. 

On Friday, the important question whether a union registered 
under the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act and not 
under the Trade-Unions Act can give a part of its funds for the 
aid of the families of men who are on strike, the men not being 
co-workers in any sense in the same industry as that of the 
registered union, was decided by the Chief Justice, Sir Robert 
Stout. The Union concerned was the Wellington Typographical 
Union, which some time before had made a vote of £100 to the 
waterside workers’ strike fund. The question at issue was 
answered by the Chief Justice as follows :—(a) It is not lawful 
for the defendant union to apply any of its funds for the purpose 
of assisting the unions mentioned in the proceedings or their 
dependents, while the members of those unions are engaged in 
a strike. (b) The union cannot make levies on its members for that 
purpose. In the course of his judgment, his Honour said the union 
must be one for the purpose of protecting or of furthering the 
interests of workers in connection with the special industry of 
printing. It was not a general benevolent society, and it was 
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not formed for the purpose of aiding workers in other industries. 
It might be that it could assist even those on strike if they were 
printers or engaged in the same branch of the printing industry, 
as Rule 15 provides, but, in his opinion, there being nothing 
in the statute enabling a union to assist workers on strike, at 
all events, outside the industry to which members of the union 
belonged, it could not be implied that it had that power. Mr. 
Justice Chapman concurred in the judgment. 

On Saturday Parliament passed the Labour Disputes Inves- 
tigation Bill, with the object of diminishing the number of strikes 
in the future. The provisions of the bill apply equally to em- 
ployers and workers, whether associated under registered bodies 
or not. If a dispute arises, notice must be given to the Minister 
of Labour, and any action by way of strike or lock-out must be 
withheld until a Labour Dispute Committee, consisting of from 
three to seven representatives of each of the two parties con- 
cerned, has publicly investigated the merits of the affair. The 
Committee will submit recommendations to the Minister and the 
parties. Public opinion is then enlightened on the whole ques- 
tion, and if a strike or lock-out follows (a secret ballot of workers 
being a necessary preliminary to a strike), public sympathy, a 
valuable asset, goes to the more deserving side. The maximum 
penalties for a breach of any clauses are, in the case of workers 
£10, employers £500, industrial unions of workers or employers 
£1,000, or £10 per member, whichever is the smaller. On 
Monday, 15th December, Parliament voted £100,000 to defray 
state expenditure in connection with the strike. Tuesday was the 
fifth day on which the officials of the United Federation of Labour 
had sat in conference, and, as no public announcement had been 
made, the strikers and those who were working but paying strike 
levies began to grow impatient. Representatives of the seamen 
and the shipowners now conferred, but the meeting was ad- 
journed till the following day. On Thursday, Greymouth 
was peacefully reopened. So far, no public announcement 
had been issued by the conference of delegates from the 
United Federation of Labour. The Dunedin seamen’ ac- 
cepted terms arrived at between the representatives of the 
seamen and the shipping companies in Wellington, and 
decided to register under the Arbitration Act and to return to 
work. The directors of the U.S.S. Co., as a practical manifesta- 
tion of their appreciation, granted a bonus of one month’s salary 
to its faithful employees. 

The situation was considerably relieved on Friday, 19th 
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December, by the strike of the seamen and firemen being declared 
off, terms of agreement being accepted by the seamen and ship- 
owners, and signed by representatives of the Federated Seamen’s 
Union of Australasia on the one hand and by representatives of 
the Union Steamship Company and of the New Zealand Ship- 
owners’ Federation on the other. 

In consequence of a cable having been received in Sydney 
officially notifying that the strike had been declared off in New 
Zealand, the Conference of Unions adopted a resolution asking all 
delegates to inform the various unions and branches that the 
strike had been declared off by the New Zealand Federation, 
and that the embargo on New Zealand trade on the part of the 
Australian unionists had consequently been withdrawn. On 
Saturday, an official declaration by the Federation of Labour 
stated that the conference of delegates from the various strike 
centres, together with the Executive of the Federation, had de- 
cided that, in the interests of those most closely concerned, it 
was wisest to call the strike off as from December 20th, for all 
engaged with the exception of miners. “So far as the miners 
are concerned,” said the statement, “we are but awaiting a con- 
ference with the mineowners and the miners’ representatives to 
discuss matters relating to that industry.” 


VII. 


It is very difficult to come to definite conclusions on the merits 
of the recent strike, while the dust of the conflict is still in the 
air and a great part of its history necessarily secret. We can 
offer here only a few provisional remarks. 

Labour unrest at the present time is not peculiar to the 
Dominion of New Zealand. Dissatisfaction with the conditions 
of work has been a mark of the entire industrial world during 
the last few years, and is largely due to the tendency of real 
wages to fall owing to the rise of prices, to the conviction of the 
workers and their leaders that they do not get their full share 
of the advantages of material progress, to the rising standard of 
comfort during the last decade of the past century, to the desire 
for a still higher standard, and to the possibility of the broader 
and more diverse life which education and the diffusion of general 
knowledge have brought within the horizon of the working classes. 
It is noteworthy, however, that the burning question in this 
particular dispute did not refer to wages. It is true that the 
strike of the Wellington shipwrights for higher rates of pay was 
the match which kindled the industrial blaze; but this demand 
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was altogether lost sight of when the point at issue became 
whether agreements should be respected, and whether there 
should be compulsory registration under the Arbitration Act. 

It is not possible to place the blame for the trouble wholly 
on one party; for a lack of the spirit of “sweet reasonableness ” 
was shown by both sides. When the Federation of Labour was 
first formed among the miners, its leaders began to instil revolu- 
tionary ideas into the workers. On January 17th, 1912, a few 
days after the signing of the waterside workers’ agreement, the 
secretary of the Federation gave expression to the following views 
on the observance of agreements : “Every agreement entered into 
is not binding upon you for a single instant; no, not if it was 
signed by a thousand officials and ratified by a dozen courts. The 
agreement is not sacred. Only a fool would regard it as such. 
The moment an opportunity occurs to better your condition, 
break your agreement; break it whenever it will pay you to do 
so. If necessary, let us toss every agreement to hell.” There 
is little wonder, then, that after the expression of opinions such 
as these, the employers regarded the Arbitration Act with in- 
creased favour, and in the recent struggle insisted on the strikers 
registering themselves in a union under this Act as a condition 
of readmittance to work. The strike might, therefore, be re- 
garded as the culmination of recent developments affecting the 
extreme labour section and the employers—both recognised that 
in a short time there must be a trial of strength. When the 
Wellington watersiders violated their agreement, the employers 
adopted a firm attitude, and forced the conflict at a time when 
trade was slack, the busy export season having not yet com- 
menced, and victory appeared certain. It is a matter for great 
regret that the issue was not settled at an early stage in the dis- 
pute. If each party had been possessed of a conciliatory spirit, 
serious industrial disorganisation would not have occurred. The 
people of the Dominion regret that the Prime Minister was unable 
to bring the parties to an agreement when he presided at their 
Conference. By their insistence on compulsory registration 
under the Arbitration Act, the employers were responsible for 
the prolongation of the dispute; but it may be that their un- 
bending attitude and their immediate victory on this point will 
make the workers generally less willing to entrust their affairs 
to men whose views are as extreme and methods as violent as 
those of the leaders of the Federation of Labour. 

Up to 22nd October, the bone of contention had been the con- 
ditions of work of the Wellington shipwrights, and as negotia- 
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tions had been carried on since April, the men had reason for 
attempting to bring matters to a finality. When on that day, 
the waterside workers came out on strike in sympathy with the 
shipwrights, the question became whether agreements not regis- 
tered under the Arbitration Act should be regarded as binding. 
The workers made light of the agreement; but the employers 
were determined to make the keeping of it the main condition 
on which the strikers should be allowed to resume work. Until 
the rejection of the employers’ proposals for settlement on 28th 
October, the shipping companies had tried to get either the 
registration of the waterside workers union under the Arbitration 
Act or the reinstatement of the agreement with a provision for 
the infliction of a penalty if Clause 28 were broken, and they 
had even been prepared to submit the whole matter to the arbitra- 
ment of Sir Joshua Williams. After the failure of these negotia- 
tions, the dispute widened from one between the shipping 
companies and the waterside workers to one between the Em- 
ployers’ Federation and the United Federation of Labour, and 
the bone of contention became whether there should be com- 
pulsory registration of unions under the Arbitration Act with the 
statutory punishment of a strike or a lock-out. Both parties now 
recognised that the fight must be fought to the bitter end; for 
the spirit of conciliation was lacking on both sides, owing to the 
aims and objects of the two organisations being in complete 
opposition. 

It is interesting to observe the attitude of the combatants to 
the question of the submission of the dispute to arbitration. Up 
to 28th October, the shipping companies had favoured, and the 
workers had opposed, this course. When, later on, the struggle 
appeared to be going against the United Federation of Labour, 
the Executive of that body expressed its willingness to accept 
arbitration ; but, although the conference of unionists at Sydney 
tried to force the New Zealand employers into referring the matter 
to arbitration, the employers peremptorily refused. They did 
this in. spite of the fact that their refusal made an intercolonial 
Maritime Strike seem imminent. They insisted on registration 
under the Arbitration Act, and the conflict ended with the defeat 
of the United Federation of Labour. 

The failure of the strike was in great part due to public 
sympathy being against the workers’ action, owing to the violent 
speech and extreme action of the leaders of the United Federation 
of Labour, to their doctrine of non-observance of contracts, and 
to the United Federation pitting itself against the employers 
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and the community in the government of industrial conditions. 
The employers and a very large section of the community also 
resented the Australian intervention; but that action shows that 
in the future the relation of workers in other countries may have 
to be seriously considered when a dispute arises. 

The victory of the employers has been of considerable educa- 
tional value to the workers. It has made them realise, as they 
have not done before, the direction that a section of the labour 
movement has been taking during the last few years, and it has 
reaffirmed many of the old and commonplace lessons of strikes. 
When the United Federation of Labour was formed, many 
workers believed that the objects of that organisation would soon 
be realised; the promise of new things appealed to their latent 
discontent. The struggle may lead them to see that the general 
strike tends by paralysing industry to diminish the source from 
which wages are drawn, and that at present it is a weapon with 
a very dangerous recoil. 

One fact that has been made clear is that if a strike policy 
is to have any chance of success, the workers must choose leaders 
of sound character, of sagacity, and of ability for generalship and 
organisation ; that they must have complete confidence in these 
leaders ; that they must give implicit obedience to their leaders’ 
commands, thus sinking their individuality in their unions and 
making their conditions one of status rather than of contract ; 
that they must be perfectly organised ; that the time and manner 
of striking must be carefully chosen; and, above all, that they 
must have public opinion in their favour. 

The strike has shown how a dispute between a small section 
of the community can grow till it dislocates the trade of the 
whole Dominion. To many it seems a fatal defect that there is 
no representative on the Arbitration Court to safeguard the in- 
terests of the community as a whole, and that no provision was 
made for such representative or representatives on the labour 
dispute committees that will be set up under the Labour Disputes 
Investigation Act which came into operation on January Ist, 
1914. ? 
A comparison of the 1913 strike with that of 1890 is instruc- 
tive. For some time previous to both, there were signs that the 
unions, in 1890 encouraged by the success of the dockers’ strike 
in London, and in 1913 by the general advance of the federation 
movement and the revolutionary teaching of their leaders, were 
pursuing a course of action which must sooner or later produce a 
conflict with the employers. Mr. Charlewood has stated (THE 
EconoMIc JOUBNAL, Vol. J., p. 715) that it was difficult to avoid 
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the conviction that the strike of 1890, far from being brought 
about by an attempt on the part of capital to crush labour, was 
exactly the reverse. When the 1913 struggle grew into a battle 
between the two great federations, it was clear that the employers 
were determined to defeat the United Federation of Labour at 
any cost, and they did it. It must, however, always be remem- 
bered that the Federation represents only the extreme wing of 
the labour movement; and it is by no means clear that it has 
been crushed as an organisation. 

It is noteworthy that the two struggles were carried on at 
the time most disadvantageous to labour. In 1890, the time 
chosen was the commencement of our summer, when a coal 
famine, one of the chief weapons in the hands of the workers 
was least to be feared, and the harvest being two months off, 
the country hands were able to pour down to the ports, where the 
nominal wages to be earned were such a revelation to them, 
that one result of the strike was a permanent transfer of workers 
from the country to the ports and vice versd. In 1913, the con- 
ditions were much the same. The strike commenced in early 
summer, the demand for domestic coal was slack, the farmers and 
their labourers were able to come to assist in the opening of the 
ports before the export season commenced, and present indi- 
cations are that many of the farm and casual hands will make 
their temporary positions permanent. 

In the 1890 strike a considerable section of the strikers was 
unable to assign any definite cause for the strike. In 1913, the 
original causes were lost sight of in the wider questions, which had 
to be setfled as the strike area extended. In the end the point 
at issue was the definition and assertion of the authority of the 
two organisations. 

The strike of 1890 began in Australia, and, while the struggle 
was going on there, it was the policy of the labour party in New 
Zealand to help their brethren in Australia. This could be done 
only by keeping their own hands free. Instead of doing this 
they began a quarrel with the Union Steamship Company, which 
almost immediately brought them face to face with the whole 
of the employers of the Dominion. In 1913, the strike began in, 
and was almost solely confined to, New Zealand, although at a 
late stage in the dispute the unions of the Commonwealth at- 
tempted to force the employers into compulsory arbitration by 
boycotting all New Zealand goods. A word of praise is due to 
the Australian labour leaders for the manner in which they held 
in check the more impetuous classes of workers, and so preserved 
industrial peace in the Commonwealth. 
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Both strikes have shown that in any conflict the probability 
of supplies being obtained from other countries in the circle of 
international trade has to be considered. In 1890, supplies of 
coal came from Cardiff and Japan, and in 1913 from Japan and 
South Africa. 

The labour party has been praised for the orderliness with 
which it conducted the 1890 strike. Similar praise can also be 
given to most of the strikers in 1913; but there were scenes of 
violence, and public opinion supported the Government in the 
vigorous steps it took by swearing in special constables to assist 
in maintaining public order. The majority of the people of the 
Dominion do not regret that the magistrates closed the hotels 
at the critical stages of the strike. 

At present it is not possible to say what the cost of the strike 
has been ; but some of the estimates made are worth noting. On 
13th November, it was stated that the special constables in 
Auckland were costing the country over £2,000 per day. On 
24th November, it was estimated that the loss in wages in 
Auckland alone since the beginning of the trouble was over 
£46,000. On 26th November, Sir Joseph Ward stated that his 
estimate of the cost of the strike was a quarter of a million sterling 
weekly. On 12th December, it was announced that the strike 
was costing the Otago Harbour Board about £1,500 a week, and 
that the total loss to the Board would be about £10,000. On 
15th December, Parliament voted £100,000 to cover estimated 
strike expenditure. On 20th December, the Mayor of Auckland 
said that on a conservative estimate, Auckland workers had lost 
about £60,000 in wages; that business and shipping would show 
a shrinkage of £100,000 during the strike period; and that the 
province had lost at least £200,000 by the strike. One thing is 
certain ; when to the cost incurred by the State in the suppression 
of rioting, in the maintenance of law and order, and in the pre- 
servation of the right to work to those who desired to work, are 
added the loss in wages on the part of the workers who threw 
up their employment, the loss in wages on the part of the workers 
who were thrown out of employment through the dislocation, of 
trade, the loss in one way and another suffered by the importers, 
manufacturers, and producers, the loss of trade suffered by the 
retailers, and the loss to which householders were required to 
submit through the increased price of commodities, the sum total 


will be a very imposing amount. 
G. G. Hancox. 


J. Hicurt. 


CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND. 
January 7, 1914 























THE DEPRECIATION OF BRITISH HOME 
INVESTMENTS. 


IIT. 


THE accompanying tables and diagram bring up to date those 
which appeared in the June numbers of the JOURNAL in 1912 
and 1913. An additional line now appears in the diagram 
obtained from Professor Rist’s figures published in the Revue 
d’ Economie Politique. This line shows the average mean annual 
prices (reduced to years’ purchase of income) of six Obligations 
of great French railways, and it affords a most interesting com- 
parison with that of the ten British railway debenture-stocks. 
While the comparison raises some new questions, it fully sup- 
ports the conclusions reached in the previous articles that since 
1896 British home investments have fallen exceptionally as com- 
pared with similar foreign and colonial investments. In 1896 
British railway debenture-stocks were selling at much higher 
prices than the corresponding French stocks; the lines crossed 
in 1908; and for the last six years the French stocks have been 
fetching higher prices than the British. The close approximation 
of this new line to that of British municipal stocks since 1903 is 
remarkable, and calls for more examination than is here possible. 
The noteworthy differences between the behaviour of the British 
and French railway stocks during the period 1875 to 1896 are 
probably due to political as well as economic causes, some of 
which are indicated in the diagram. The British railway ordinary 
line has now come down so close to that of the corresponding 
foreign and colonial investments as to be practically identical 
with it. The British municipal line has also again fallen con- 
siderably. The old line of foreign and colonial railway obliga- 
tions—D—D—has, for the third successive year, fallen; and 
though the corresponding British line—A—A—has fallen more 
rapidly (except in the last year), the fact certainly suggests that 
whatever may have been the special cause of the exceptional 
depression of British home investments since 1896 there is in 
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TaBLE I.—(Line A of Diagram). 
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—— 1876, | 1881. | 1886. | 1891. | 1896. | 1901. | 1906. | 1911. | 1912. 1913. 
400} 4:00} 4:00] 400! 400/ 400] 4:00] 4-00 4-00] 4-00 
1. Caledonian .. dese 104°00 1075, 1163, 126°6, 156°9 195°2, 121-2 | 108-00 104°0 | 1021 
P 4° 4 4° 4° 400] 4° 4:00| 4:00) 4-00] 4-00 
2. Great Eastern ms | 1025 | 1122, 117-0) | 127°, 164°2. | 181-0, | 119°1 | 106-2 | 1024 | 9955 
4" 4 4° 5 3" 3" 8:00| 3:00| 3:00] 3-00 
8. Great Northern ..{ 1052, 1147] 1205/2005, |11971 | 1000 | 92-0 | 816 | 788 | 77 
4" 4 4° ‘ 400) 4° 4" 4:00! 4:00] 4:00 
4. Great Western 105°2 | 114-7 |121°0 | 131-9 |157-7 | 1840 |123-4 | 109°5 | 106-6 | 108°5 
5. Lanc. and York- 4:00} 4°00} 4:00/ 400} 300] 300} 300} 3:00! 300] 3°00 
shire 105°2 | 114°7 |118°0 |128°0 |119°7 |100°5 | 91°8 | 81:2 | 78:3 | 75°6 
6.L. and North 4:00} 4.00] 4:00} 4:00] 3:00] 800] 3:00] 300; 8:00] 3°00 
Western 105°7 | 1150 |121°7 |182°7 |119°9 | 103-2 | 95°8 | 84:2 | 80-9 | 78°8 
7.L. and South 400} 4:00/ 4:00] 3°00| 3:00] 300] 300] 300, 3:00] 3-00 
Western 105°7 | 115°5 |120°0 |100°2 |119°9 |101°8 | 93°0 | 81°9 | 79:1 | 76-7 
8. L. Brighton and «; 4°50| 4°50| 4°50) 4:50} 450] 4:50] 450] 4:50! 4:50] 4°50 
South Coast .. | 114-0 | 124°0 |180°5 |148°0 [173-7 | 147-4 |133°0 |120°2 | 116-0 | 112°4 
(a) Manchester, 
ase” and | 
((2)4°50 \(b)4°00 |(b)400 [(b)400 ((b)4-00 |(b)4:00 |(b)4:00 [(6)4.00 (c)450 |(c)4°50 
9. (0d) L bury and 
Southend 118-0 |107°5 | 116-0 | 123-0 | 154-1 | 1805 | 117-0 | 1061 | 1180 | 1100 
(*) Great Central 4:00| 4:00! 400] 4:00! 300] 300] 3:00} 3:00; 300] 3-00 
10. North British S 1027 | 107-9 | 114-7 | 124-6 | 116-4 | 1000 | 91-0 | 806 | 788 | 761 
ee Estee ane ee 
Fe Dividend, % ..| 4°10] 4°05] 4:05 $85 | 8°55| 3°55] 8°55 $55 | 3°60| 3°60 
wong [Price, % .. -.| 106-82 | 113°87 | 119°56 | 128°80 | 189°16 | 11886 | 107-73 | 95°95 | 98°74] 91°18 
an sem Yield, % .. ..] 8.17.1] 3.11.8 | 3.7.9 | 3.2.2 | 2.11.0 | 8.0.0 | 8.5.7 8.140 | 8.16.8 8.19.0 
e ten lyear’s Purchase) 25°9 | 280 | 29°%5 | 32:2 | 392 | 83:3 | 803 | 268 | 260 | 95-3 
The dividends are those paid during the year. 
TaB.e II,—(Line B of Diagram). 
Dividends and Mean Prices. BRITISH MUNICIPAL SECURITIES. 
1896. 1901. 1906. | 1911. 1912, 1913, 
1. Metropolitan Consoli- . 
dated (1941) 3% Stock... | 121°75 | 101°37 93°75 89°25 87°56 85°50 
2. Birmingham Corporation 
(1947) 3% Stock . 114°00 | 100°87 91°87 86°44 83°50 79°37 
3. Bristol Irredeemable 3h x 
Stock ... 1382°75 | 114°25 | 104-50 97°75 94°25 89-56 
4. Cardiff (1935) 33% Stock 122°31 | 106°75 | 101°37 97:00 95-00 90°56 
5. Glasgow Irredeemable 
84% Stock ... ... ... | 185°25 | 118°75 | 107°37 | 102:12 | 100-00 96:00 
6. Liverpool Irredeemable 
34% Stock . : 186°75 | 117-75 | 10812 | 100°50 98°87 93°62 
7. Manchester Irredeemable 
4% Stock . 151:12 | 182°06 | 123°56 | 114:69 | 111°75 | 105°50 
8. Newcastle (1936) "34% 
Shock .02 sco cco. voc f ame'a? | 10660 | 301-95 97:37 95.75 94°12 
9. Nottingham  Irredeem- 
able 3% Stock... 117:12 | 100°37 90°44 87°87 86°44 79°75 
10. Bradford (1945) 34% Stock 123-25 | 109°31 | 101°75 97°75 96°87 93°19 
Average/Dividend, 3°47. Price | 127-567 | 110°798 | 102398 | 97-074] 94:999| 90°717 
of (Yield, per cent. 2.13.4 3°1°4 3.6.5 8.10.1 | 3.11.7 | 3.15.0 
the Ten\Years’ Purchase ...| 37°5 32°6 30°1 28°5 279 26'7 
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TasiE III.—(Line C of Diagram). 
Dividends and Mean Prices. BRITISH RAILWAY ORDINARY STOCKS. 


1896. 1901. 1906. 1911, 1912, | 1913, 








5:25 3-62 4:00 3°37 3°25 | 3:37 
15456 | 124-40 | 110°60 | 85:75 78°62 74:69 
2°75 2-62 3:37 3:37 2:87 2°25 
98°62 | 101'75 | 85:19 | 71:12 | 65°25 | 
5°87 4:00 5°37 6:00 537 | 6:12 
173:25 | 14006 | 133:19 | 126:31 | 118-31 | 
5:12 3-62 4:12 4°62 4:12 4°25 
140°44 | 117-87 | 10512 | 97:12 | 91°56 | 87-12 


1. Caledonian ... 

2. Great Eastern 

3. Great Western .. 

4. Lancashire & Yorkshire 


5. L. and North Western 


7. L. Brighton & So’ Coast 
8. North East. ‘‘ Consols” 
9. North Staffordshire .. 


~f 
“< 
~{ 
{ 
{)ssr a9 | sep 2 | 
6. L. and South Western{| 997.95 17600 | 153-00 | 141°37 | 128-62 117.81 
{ 
{ 
4 
10. Taff Vale of 





_— Dividend,percent.| 5°235| 4185) 4:872| 5097) 4610) 4-936 
of ne Price ts 154-762 | 181-089 | 119-797 | 107-910 | 101-407 | 96-348 
T © 1 Yield 3.7.8 | 3.3.10 | 4.1.4 | 4.14.6 | 4.10.11] 5.2.6 

en Years’ Purchase | 29°6 31.8 24°6 21:2 220 19°5 























The dividends are those paid during the year. 


TasBLE IV.—(Line D of Diagram). 
Dividends and Mean Prices) FOREIGN AND COLONIAL RAILWAY 








OBLIGATIONS, 
1896. 1901. 1906. 1911. 1912. 1913. 
1. Northern of France 3% 3-0 
Obligations ... 95°0 91°1 91-1 84-1 834 80°6 
2. Grand Russian (Nicolai) 4-0 
4% Bonds ... 99-0 97°1 76°5 89:1 85°5 85-4 
3. (a) Pennsylvania “AR, 
Gold Bonds see %) on oa o.. o* : (5)4°0 
(6) Pennsylvania 4% Con. 97°6 
Mort. Bonds ... 





4. Chic. Mil. and St. Paul 4:0 
4% Gen. Mort. Bonds 95:2 |115°0 |111'9 | 104-1 | 101°6 98°1 

5. Buenos Ayres Gt. Southn. 4-0 
4% Deb. Stock ... ... | 119°5 111°0 106°2 102°2 101:0 97°4 

6. Central Argentine 4 ¥ 4-0 
Deb. Stock ... 110-1 102°9 105°5 101-4 100°3 966 

7. Mexican Railway 6% 6-0 
Perp. Deb. Stock... | 181-1 1327 144-0 139°6 137°9 126°5 

8. Nitrate Railways 5% s 50 
Ist Mort. Bonds... ...| 886 | 97°7 | 105-2 | 1052 | 1060 |) 195.7 

9. Canadian Pacific 4 x Con. 40 
Deb. Stock ... 105-2 |1101 |1109 | 104-4 | 102-2 { ena 

10. Atlantic and St. Law- 6-0 
rence 6% Shares... ...|152°5 |1605 [157-7 | 1501 | 146-1 {138.0 
Aver- 4°40 
age of | Dividend,4-45%.Price| 110-92 | 112-97 | 111-88 | 108-43 | 106-67 { 102.39 
the | Yield, percent. ...| 4.0.3 8.18.9 | 3.19.11 | 4.2.1 4.3.5 4.5.11 


ten Years’ Purchase ...| 24:9 25°4 25:0 24°4 24:0 23°2 
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TaBLE V.—(Line E of Diagram). 


Dividends and Mean Prices. FOREIGN AND COLONIAL RAILWAY 
ORDINARY STOCKS AND SHARES, 





1896. 1901. 1906. 1911, 1912, 1913. 





1. Canadian Pacific sof 

2. Chicago, iain 4-00 6:00 7:00 7:00 5:00 5:00 
and St. Paul ... “ 

8. Illinois Central ... woof 

4. New York, Cent. and 4:00 5:00 5°25 5:00 5:00 5:00 


Hudson’s River ... 96:06 | 160°50 | 145-12 | 111-50 | 116-81 | 103-00 
500 | 600 | 650 | 600 | 600 | 600 

5. Pennsylvania... woof 11612 | 154-25 | 139-12 | 128-37 | 126-75 | 118-37 
6. Buenos Ayres Great 5'50 7:00 7:00 7:00 7:00 7:00 
Southern... ... ...4| 18012 | 137-75 | 133-69 | 191-37 | 125-25 | 119-50 
6-00 | 600 | 700 | 750 | 7-00 | 7-00 

7. Buenos Ayres Western { 12062 | 104-69 | 131-12 | 12837 | 127-19 | 119-00 


8. Central Argentine 


(a) Rio Claro San 

9 Paulo... 

* (b) Great Western of 
Brazil 


10. San Paulo (Brazilian) 





Aver- (Dividend, per cent. 6:200| 6875; 7°825|) 8200! 7:200} 7:200 


age of} Price Pe 117-878 | 143-886 | 167-786 | 155-818 | 144-736 | 187-524 
the } Yield - 5.5.2 | 4.15.6 | 4.18.8 5.5.3 | 4.19.6 5.4.8 
Ten \Years’ Purchase... 19:0 20°9 91-4 19:0 20°1 19:1 























The dividends are those paid in the year. 


operation some other general cause which is now affecting foreign 
and colonial stocks similarly. 

Lord Milner, in his Birmingham address on October 8th last, 
dealt with the change which we also have been considering. It 
began, he said, to manifest itself “very gradually at first, but 
latterly with increasing force.” If we confine our attention to the 
foreign and colonial investments in the diagram, this seems to 
be a fairly accurate description of what has happened ; but cer- 
tainly it does not fit what our diagram shows to have been the 
fate of the British stocks. In their case the change came very 
suddenly, and its direction downwards has been both rapid and, 
as regards fixed-interest stocks, generally steady ever since. 

There would therefore seem to be ground for believing that 
there must be two causes at work : the one affecting British home 
investments exceptionally, and the other (of more recent appear- 
ance) affecting all, though to a lesser extent. 

Lord Milner draws attention to the sudden and general 
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SOME BRITISH HOME INVESTMENTS COMPARED WITH SOME SIMILAR FOREIGN AND COLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 


Average Mean Annual Prices (reduced to number of years’ purchase of Dividends) ; see tables on pp. 20-208. 
Number 


of Years’ 
Purchase. 


1910 
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Except where otherwise stated cach line represent 
; ~ ten ‘ate stocks, 
The dividends are 
Line 


A—A, British Railway Debenture Stock 
B—B, . British Municipal Stoves. -- 
C—O. British Railway Ordimary Stocks. 
D—D, Foreign & Colonial Railway Debentures. 
E—E. - Ditto Railway Ordinaries. 

BP—F, Six French Railway Obligations. 
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development of the industrial resources of the world that is char- 
acterising the present century. He mentions Germany, Canada 
and the other self-governing Dominions of the British Empire, 
South America, Africa, Russia, India, Japan, and “even China,” 
as alike needing capital for that purpose, and he crystallises the 
resultant economic movement—widely felt and likely to continue 
—by terming it a “scramble for capital.” 

It is impossible to doubt that Lord Milner has here put his 
finger on a fact demanding full consideration when dealing with 
the subject of these articles; but, on the other hand, sufficient 
as it may be to explain a movement visible in many widely- 
separated markets, it does not seem itself adequate to account 
for the exceptional state of things in this country nor does it 
suggest that the previous articles require modification. With every 
effort to discover errors in the statements of fact, and flaws in 
such argument as has been based upon those statements, no such 
errors or flaws have been detected and the writer is confirmed 
in his hypothesis : that it is primarily to the exceptional industrial 
position of Great Britain that the exceptional depression of her 
home investments is to be attributed. 

Almost wholly dependent as Great Britain’s industries are 
upon her limited mineral resources, the fact that other countries 
are in possession of superior mineral and other resources, which 
are being rapidly developed under favouring fiscal conditions, 
seems enough to account for much that has happened. As soon 
as that development reaches the point at which the surplus pro- 
duction of protected industry can be sold in neutral markets, a 
country situated as Great Britain is can no longer,command those 
markets, nor can she negotiate for a privileged position in any 
of them—or even for most-favoured-nation treatment in some 
of them. Her trading profits therefore tend to diminish, 
and her capital tries to find other and more profitable employ- 
ment. 

It now seems unquestioned that this critical point was reached 
about 1896. Competition then rendered neutral markets less 
profitable, and British capital has since gone abroad in consider- 
able quantities. 

The contemporaneous unrest and emigration of British labour 
are a natural consequence, and so is the high level of our exports. 
We can only export capital in the shape of goods, and the struggle 
to sell large quantities of goods in neutral and protected markets 
in the face of keen competition means, if it is to be successful, 
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comparatively low wages at home, producing dissatisfaction and 
consequent emigration of labour. 

Finally, exceptional industrial competition, the growth of 
taxation, increased cost of living, and the withdrawal of capital 
from once-favoured home markets, make a combination of adverse 
influences which seems adequate to account for the exceptional 


depreciation of British home investments. 
A STOCKBROKER 











THE ELASTICITY OF DEMAND FOR WHEAT. 


THE writer can remember, as a student, meeting with the 
“entropy” as a mysterious abstraction, enshrined in the writings 
of Lord Kelvin and others, but which no one dreamed of vulgaris- 
ing by the attachment of numerical values. Now every engineer’s 
pocket-book contains tables of the entropy of different substances, 
and that most useful quantity is made available to the vulgar. 

Elasticity of demand, or of supply, as defined in theoretical 
writings on economics, is an equally important quantity; but 
when, after hearing about curves of demand, the student comes 
with the question, ““How are these curves obtained?” one has 
to confess that they are not obtained, but rest in the limbo of 
abstractions. It would seem, therefore, that the roughest attempt 
to measure a coefficient of elasticity would be better than none, 
and would serve to make the concept of more real use. The 
following is a first attempt at measuring the elasticity of demand 
for wheat. 

The coefficient of elasticity ¢ is defined by 

ex -P.dq_ _ Adllog a) 
qdp = (log p)’ 5 
where p is the price of wheat and q is the supply, subject to 
constant conditions of demand. 

Now the supply fluctuates from year to year, according to 
the state of the crops; in order to make the statistics of supply 
available, they must first be corrected for the annual change in 
demand. The whole civilised world may be treated as one market 
for wheat ; and the crop (recorded in Dornbusch—the original is 
not available to me) I have taken from Layton’s Study of Prices, 
p. 144. It may be assumed, provisionally, that the demand is 
growing by a constant percentage each year (chiefly on account 
of growing population), so I put 

crop=q. e* 
where t is the time measured from a fixed date (1900 was chosen) 
and a is a constant. Accordingly, a table was prepared giving 
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the date and the logarithm of the crop for that year; then the 
differences in the log. crop between ¢ and t+5, t+1 and t+6, 
&c., were found. The mean of these differences was divided by 
5 and gave 0°0089 as result (common logs.). Next, differences 
for ten years were treated similarly, and gave 0°0101; and for 
fifteen-year intervals 0°0093. These three results accord suffi- 
ciently well to show that the method is trustworthy: the 
mean of the three, 0°00943 multiplied by 2°3026 to reduce to 
Napierian logarithms, gives 0°0218=a, or, say, 2°2 per cent. per 
annum. This is the rate at which the consumption of wheat in 
the civilised world is growing. 

Next the crop numbers were divided by e*% to reduce them 
to the standard date 1900, and the values of q (or, rather, of log. 
q) averaged. The average between 1888 and 1911 inclusive gave 
log. q=0°551 (in hundreds of millions of quarters). The in- 
dividual numbers fluctuated between 0°484 and 0°582. The median 
is 0°563, the quartiles 0°525 and 0°572, the series being very skew. 
The standard deviation 

o,= “if 2(elog aY" 00264. 


Now, it may not be sufficiently true that the demand for 
wheat is growing by a steady percentage each year. If this is 
not the case there should be a difference between the values of 
q obtained for early and late years. This was tested, and it was 
found that the average for 1888 to 1899 was 0°549, and for 1900 
to 1911 0°553. This trifling difference is probably accidental, and 
shows that the assumption of steady increase is justified. 

There remains, however, the possibility that the increase 
(2°2 per cent. per annum) is due partly to the demand becoming 
more (or less) intense, 7.e., to a willingness to pay a steadily 
higher (or lower) price for wheat. This can only be discussed after 
the record of prices has been considered. 

Next, as to the price p. The first difficulty is in the statistics 
themselves. The quality of wheat fluctuates somewhat, so that 
‘a certain error may be incurred in taking the average price realised. 
This may be checked by comparison with the price of a standard 
quality, such as Manitoba No. 2. Again, the price in any one 
town may not be adequately representative of the world price, 
and statistics from various sources should be compared. It was 
impossible to me, from lack of material, to carry out this criticism, 
so I have had to base my results chiefly on the average price 
of wheat imported into the United Kingdom, as given in the 
Customs returns. I have also made use of the “Gazette average ” 
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price of British wheat, but the British crop is small, and more 
liable to fluctuation in quality than that of the world at large, 
as sampled in British imports. 

The next difficulty is that the standard of price is not constant. 

If no attention were paid to the changes in the value of gold, 
clearly the fluctuations in the value of wheat would be incorrectly 
recorded and confused with another fact. On the other hand, 
the yearly changes in index numbers depend chiefly on good and 
bad trade, which can hardly be expected to influence the demand 
for a necessary like wheat. It seems likely that one would be 
nearer the truth in making a compromise, such as to divide the 
price by a quinquennial average index number; ¢é.g., to use the 
average of Sauerbeck’s numbers for 1886-7-8-9-90 to reduce the 
price in 1888. This a priori opinion is confirmed by the result 
of a trial on the price of British imported wheat during the years 
1888 to 1911: the standard deviation of the logarithm is :— 


Op 
Prices uncorrected ... ... ... ... 0°059 
Corrected by quinquennial index ... 0-043 
Corrected by annual index... .. ... 0°056 


I think these numbers may be taken to indicate that the quin- 
quennial correction comes nearest to the truth, as the effect of 
two independent sources of error is to produce a standard deviation 
greater than that due to either alone. 

We can now discuss the point left over with regard to the 
variation in quantity consumed. The average price corrected 
by the quinquennial index for the first half of the period studied 
differs from that for the second half by 23 per cent. ; this is no 
more than a reasonably probable difference in the case of a quantity 
possessing a standard deviation o,, which is of the same order as 
o, mentioned above, so the difference cannot be taken as 
significant. It shows, on the contrary, that wheat is neither 
dearer nor cheaper than a quarter of a century ago. 

It is perhaps worth while to illustrate the point by a diagram. 
Let AB be part of a demand curve, and CDE that for a later 
date, when the demand has increased in quantity. If A repre- 
sents the quantity and price at the earlier date and D at the 
later, then the growth of demand is not correctly represented 
by the horizontal distance between A and D, since the latter 
point involves a rise in price as well; but the growth in demand is 
indicated by the length of the horizontal AC. Now we have found 
that the (average) price at the later date is the same as at the 
former, hence we may rightly conclude that the demand curve is 
shifted outwards by 2°2 per cent. per annum. On the other hand, 
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if we were studying the increase in demand for travelling (which, 
we may suppose, has grown more expensive) or for bicycles (which 
have grown cheaper), the statistics of increase would need correct- 
ing in one sense or the other. 

The next difficulty is due to the fact that a good or bad harvest 
does not produce its full effect on prices instantaneously, there 
being stocks on hand at all times. Strictly speaking, the price 
at a given moment does not depend merely on the harvest imme- 
diately preceding, but is a function of the stock in hand and 
the rate at which it has been added to or subtracted from, for 
a considerable period. This could only be expressed in a rather 
complicated mathematical form, which we shall not attempt; 
which, indeed, would probably be too complicated to apply in 


PRICE 











QUANTITY 


practice. But the statistics show unmistakably that it is inexact 
to omit this, for when two bad harvests occur in succession, the 
second produces a much larger effect on price than if it had 
occurred alone. Omitting this complication, however, we may 
assume that the full effect of a good or bad harvest is shown on 
the price a certain number of months afterwards, and we have 
to find how many. ‘This may be tested by means of the coefficient 
of correlation between the harvest and the price; but to carry 
out the test we need monthly statistics of price, and those I have 
not at -hand, for foreign wheat. I have therefore made a few 
tests on the recorded monthly sales of British wheat (Statistica? 
Abstract for the United Kingdom). I find the following :— 


Coefficient of correlation ! between the magnitude of tlic 
world’s wheat harvest and the price of British wheat 


during the last three months of the same year .. 0°54 
in ,, first aa a » following ,, . OFF 

” ” second 29 ” ” ” ” a Ue 

»» Whole of the ea ee «- O70 


” 





1 That is r= 20/08 P- Blog 7 
NGp. Fy 
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These tests are inadequate and should be repeated on a larger 
mass of data, but so far as they go they serve to show that the 
effect on price takes the best part of a year to mature, and that 
to compare the harvest of one calendar year with the mean price 
during the next is a reasonable method for finding the elasticity 
of demand. The correlation coefficients are derived from short 
series (fifteen years only) ; lower values are found when the whole 
period of twenty-four years is taken; but the coefficient is good, 
in any case. 


Price of English Imported Wheat, and World’s Crop. 


















































Price : log 4 
veer jineoe. | Price | Jo Re- 8 log p. 
Date og p= reduced] p | 8 logp am seey| oes 500 onee 
£ |quennial} ? cae 7 : 
per ton| index 1900 
1888 | 7°67] 70°8 | 10°8 | 033 | +22 5 | 576 | +25 6 +5 
1889 | 7°45} 70°8 | 10°5 | 021 | +10 1 | 540} —11 1 —1 
1890 | 8°9 70°4 | 12°6 | 100 | +89 79 | 554] +3 0 +3 
1891 | 7°7 68°6 | 11-2 | 049 | +38 14 | 575 | +24 6 +9 
1892 | 6°4 66°6 | 96 | 982 | —29 8 | 573 | +22 5 —6 
1893 | 5°4 64:4 | 84 | 924 | —87 76 | 570 | +19 4 —17 
1894 | 5°5 63°2 | 87 | 940] —71 51 | 572 | +21 4 —15 
1895 | 6°2 62°4 | 9°95] 998 | —13 2 | 531 | —20 4 +3 
1896 | 7°45) 63°4 | 11°9 | 075 | +64 41 | 512 | —39 15 —25 
1897 | 8:02} 66°0 | 12°15] 085 | +74 55 | 484 | —67 45 — 50 
1898 | 6°69] 67°8| 9°86} 994 | —17 3 | 582 | +31 10 —5 
1899 | 6°80| 69°2 | 9°83] 993 | —18 3 | 525 | —26 7 +5 
1900 | 6°62} 70°2 | 9°44] 975 | —36 13 | 521 | —30 9 +11 
1901 | 6°69] 70°6 | 9:47] 976 | —37 14 | 531 | —20 4 +7 
1902 | 6°79} 70°0| 9°71] 987 | —24 6 | 579 | +28 8 —7 
1903 | 7°01} 71-4] 9°83] 993 | —18 4 | 582 | +31 10 —6 
1904 | 7°23] 73°6| 9°83} 993 | —18 4 | 559 | +8 1 —1 
1905 | 7°03] 74:4] 9°47) 976 | —35 12 | 572 | +21 4 —7 
1906 | 7°69| 75:2 | 10°21] 009 | —2 0} 570; +19 4 —0 
1907 | 8:40] 76:4 | 10°96] 040 | +29 8 | 524 | —27 7 —8 
1908 | 9°25] 77:0 | 12°01] 080 | +69 48 | 524 | —27 7 —19 
1909 | 8°39} 78:0 | 10°75} 031 | +20 4| 572] +21 4 +4 
1910 | 7°94] 80°2 | 9°90| 996 | —15 2| 566 | +15 2 —2 
1911 | 8°47] 82-0 | 10°32] 014 |} +3 0 | 547) —4 0 —0 
Sum 45,300 16,700 | 12,000 
Mean 1.011 “551 
o,=43 o,=26'4| r=0°44 
26°4 
ema 0°6 








Next comes the question of interpreting the statistical results 


themselves. The quotient see for any given year may assume 


a preposterous value on account of the denominator being, 
accidentally, close to zero; and if the reciprocal be taken, the 
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same objection holds. Hence we cannot, in this way, get a proper 
set of values for averaging; and it seemed to me that the best 
way to deal with the deviations of p and q was to take the ratio 
between their standard deviations; that is, to write 


e= %! 


Tp 


where o7= fre and op)= af 2eeeer. 
: n 


In support of this view I am glad to be able to quote the opinion 
of Dr. G. D. Maynard, with whom I have discussed the problem. 

In the end, the values of ¢ found vary a good deal; but not 
more than might be expected from the inadequacy of the material. 
I am inclined to think that the method is capable of results of 
some accuracy. The lowest value I have obtained is a little below 
one-half, and the highest rather over three-quarters. The table 
below reproduces the most trustworthy series, from which is taken 
the final result :— 

e=0°6. 
R. A. LEHFELDT 
JOHANNESBURG, Dec. 1913. 








THE ASSESSMENT OF WAGES IN THE WEST RIDING 
OF YORKSHIRE IN THE SEVENTEENTH AND 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. 


THE publication of the Quarter Sessions Records for the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, about a quarter of a century ago, brought 
forth evidence which proved that the regulation of wages by the 
justices of the peace was more or less systematically effected in 
that part of England during the seventeenth century. The 
Records contain an actual assessment,’ frequent references to 
others, and numerous instances of the punishment of offenders. 
In 1680-1, for instance, there was a special outburst of judicial 
zeal, and no less than sixty-nine masters and their servants were 
summoned before the magistrates, for having paid higher rates 
than those set down in the last assessment.? Earlier in the 
century there were cases of men who refused to work at the 
statutory rates,> and of employers who declined to state the 
amounts they were paying to their servants. Similarly, the 
Records abound in prosecutions of persons who had been carrying 
on some branch of trade or industry without having previously 
served a seven years’ apprenticeship, and so it is evident that the 
North Riding justices were well aware of, and did actually attempt 
to administer the clauses of the Elizabethan labour code. 

An examination of the West Riding Sessions Records brings 
one to the same conclusion concerning that portion of the county. 
Thorold Rogers can only have made a very cursory inspection 
of these manuscripts, for the first wages assessment which he 
recorded was that issued in 1703, and renewed in 1704-5-6-—7-8 
and 1722.5 The West Riding documents scarcely merited such 
scant attention, and a more thorough examination of their 


1 Quarter Sessions Records, April, 1658, Thirsk, Vol. vi., p. 3. 

2 Ibid., vii., 34, pp. 45-7; eg. Bedale, Jan. 1681. An Appleby yeoman for 
agreeing to give his dairymaid £2 10s. Od., which was more than he ought to give, 
or she ought to receive. 

3 Ibid., ii., pp. 202 and 220. 4 Ibid., ii., p. 207. 

5 Thorold Rogers, History of Agriculture and Prices, vii., p. 610 ct seq. 
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contents would have brought ample reward. The Sessions Records 
for the West Riding run continuously from 1637 to the present 
day, and there are probably volumes for an earlier date in 
existence somewhere. These early books have not yet, however, 
been located, with the exception of those for the years 1597-1602, 
which have been published. But the Records from 1637 onwards 
are in the hands of the Clerk of the Peace at Wakefield, and are 
generally accessible. From them it is possible to trace in some 
detail the story of the assessment of wages throughout the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and thus to throw a little 
more light on what is still a difficult problem. 

The earliest assessment in existence for the West Riding 
is dated 1647, but wages lists had been drawn up at least forty 
years previously. The great Act of 15631 had probably called 
forth assessments from the local justices, but none of these seems 
to be extant. The revision of this Act in 1603? affected Yorkshire 
in particular, for the new statute, finding that the earlier provision 
had “been . . . beneficiall for the commonwealth,” but that there 
was some doubt as to whether it ought to apply to other than 
agricultural labourers, now defined the field of regulation. The 
new definition made it quite clear that assessments were to be 
made, not merely for farm workers, but also for “any labourers, 
weavers, spinsters, and workmen or workwomen whatsoever ” 
either working by the day, week, month or year, or taking work to 
be done “in great,” or according to piece rates. Thus the wages 
of workers in wool were now quite definitely within the purview 
of the justices, an important matter so far as the West Riding 
was concerned. The new Act was also of importance in that it 
was based on the supposition that the local magistrates would fix 
minimum rates of payment for the textile industry, and there- 
fore it declared that any clothier who refused to obey the assess- 
ment, or who did not pay so great wages to his weavers and spinners 
as were set down in the assessment, should be fined ten shillings 
for every such offence. Further, the Act forbade any justice who 
should happen to be a clothier to assist in the assessment of wages 
for the cloth trade. 

In accordance with this enactment, the West Riding justices 
framed an assessment, and handed it out to the constables to be 
circulated amongst the employers of labour. Hither the constables 
did not do their duty, or the clothiers and others paid no attention 
to the assessment, for in November, 1604, three of the more 
conscientious justices launched forth a condemnation of “the many 

1 5 Eliz., c. 4. 2 2 (vulgo primo) Jas. L., c. 6. 
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complaints arisseinge betwixt masters and servants . . . through 
the negligence of the Chiefe and Petty Constables, who do not 
obey the law as they ought to.” The constables were therefore 
ordered to arouse themselves, make the assessment known, and 
bring all offenders to justice. 

To what extent assessments were issued during the next forty 
years it is impossible to say, until the missing records are dis- 
covered. But when we get to 1641, we are henceforth on firm 
ground. At the Easter Sessions of that year, a wages list for 
the Riding was issued, and the constables, as usual, were in- 
structed to make its provisions known to all and sundry. This 
assessment may have contained a thorough revision of previously 
existing rates, but more probably it was only a confirmation and 
re-issue of a former assessment. Six months after the proclama- 
tion, it became evident that the rates which had been fixed were 
being disregarded, and at the Doncaster Sessions (October, 1641) 
there was a general complaint “that servants refuse to worke 
for reasonable wages, and cannot be hired for competent allow- 
ance, as formerlye, makeinge advantage of the much busnies of the 
times.” The justices, “takeing into consideracion the many 
inconveniences that now doe and are like to arise therby, if some 
speedy course be not taken herein,” ordered the constables to 
make a full and thorough proclamation of the rates, and of the 
penalties for disobedience, after which they were to bring for 
punishment all such persons as they found “refractorye in not 
observeing thereof, either . . . master or servant. And all such 
persons to be apprehended and carried before the next Justice 
of Peace to be bound to the next Sessions to answeare their 
Contempt and be further dealt with according to lawe and 
justice.” * 

One point of special interest arises out of the above incident. 
The assessment issued at Easter, 1641 is not entered in the 
Sessions Order Book, and no mention whatever is made, in the 
report on that meeting, of any such wages list being even considered. 
The assessment was issued, but was not entered in the official 
report of the proceedings of the Sessions. Obviously, therefore, 
it was not customary to make a note of every occasion on which 
assessments were issued, and hence one may presume that many 
assessments were issued and renewed without such action being 
placed on record. This supposition is borne out by the evidence 
contained in the North Riding documents. Here only one assess- 


1 Document printed in Old Yorkshire, ii., pp. 41-2. 
2 Doncaster Q.S., Oct. 1641, Sessions Order Books, A, 186. 
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ment is to be found, and yet, from the various references, it is 
apparent that such assessments were numerous. Thus, in short, 
an absence of recorded assessments must not be taken to indicate 
negligence or inaction on the part of the justices. The considera- 
tion of the wages question was an annual occurrence, and became 
part of the routine of the Easter Sessions. If no revision was 
deemed necessary, last year’s assessment was confirmed and 
re-issued, no entry being made in the Sessions Order Book. If 
the wages figures were altered, then the whole of the revised 
list was entered up in the official minutes. 

During the years which followed, the West Riding was too 
severely harassed, by plague and civil strife, to pay much attention 
to matters of wages. When, by 1647, some measure of peace 
had been restored, the justices turned their energies once more 
to the regulation of the rates of remuneration to be paid in the 
Riding. At the Pontefract Sessions, April 27th, 1647,) the 
following comprehensive assessment was issued :— 


“Pontefract, xxv. Apr. xauj® Car. I. 

“A proclamacion of the Rates and appointment of the Severall 
wages for Artificers, handycraftmen, husbandmen, Laborers, 
Servants, workemen, and apprentices of husbandry within the 
Westridding of the County of Yorke, made and agreed upon by 
the Justices aforenamed, the day and yeare abovesaid, According 
to the Teno", forme, and effect of the Severall acts of parl* in 
that Case made and provyded. 


“Servants and Artificers of husbandry. 

“A Bailiffe or foreman of husbandry that is hyred with a 
Gentleman or rich yeoman, that doth not labour himself, but 
putteth his whole Charg to his Servant, shall not tak by the 
yeare above iij* x*, and a Livery, or x* for it. 

“A Chiefe Servant in husbandry to a yeoman or husbandman, 
that can mowe and sowe and do other husbandry well shall not 
take for his wages with meat and Drink above iij’* 

‘““A Milner that is skilfull in the mending of his Milne shall 
have by the year iij* vj* viij* and others y* are not soe skilfull 
shall have by the yeare ij* x* 

“An ordinary Servant in husbandry that can mowe and plowe 
well, shall not take for his wages by the yeare above ij* x*. And 
and other Comon Servant in husbandry shall not take by the 
yeare above xxxv* 


1 Pontefract Q.S., 27th April, 1647, Order Book, C, pp. 10-11. 
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“A Younge man between the age of twelve and eighteene 
yeares shall not tak by the yeare with meat and drink above 
Xxiij® iiij” 

“A wooman Servant that taketh Charge of Brewing, bakeing, 
Kitching, milkhouse or malting, that is hyred with a Gentleman 
or with (a) yeoman whose wife doth not take the paines and 
Charg upon her, shall not take wages by the yeare with meat 
and Drink above xxx* 

“A Wooman Servant That Serveth a husbandman or ffarmer 
or any other wooman Servant shall not take by the yeare with 
meat and Drink above xxv* 


“Harvest worke. 


““A mower of grasse and Corne shall not take by the day with 
meat and drink above v®, without meat and drink x@ 

‘““A shearer or bynder of Corne shall not take by the day with 
meat and drinke above iij*, without meat and drinke not above 
viij* And for mowing of an acre of Corne without meat and 
drink not above x” 

““A Haymaker, weeder or lowker of Corne, being a man shall 
not take by the day with meat and drinke above ij*, without meat 
and drinke iiij*, and a wooman shall have with meat and drinke 
j* ob. (i.e., 14%), and without meat and drink iiij* 


“Laborers of Husbandry. 


“Every man Laborer for ditching, paleing, raileing, hedging, 
threshing and other comon labors, from the feast of All Saints to 
the first day of March shall not take for wages by the day with 
meate and drink above ij*, and without meat and drinke not 
above v* And from the first day of March untill the feast of 
All Saints not above iij* by the day with meat and drinke, and 
without meate and drinke not above vj” 

“Threshing of a Quarter of hard Corne not above x*, a Quarter 
of peas and Beanes not above viij’, for a Quarter of Barley not 
above viij*, for a Quarter of Oates not above vj”, without meate 
and drinke. 

“Noe man shall for Casting or setting any ditch (haveing the 
quickwood ready laied besyde him), which ditche is more 
than one yeard or one yeard and a quarter broad and a yeard 
deepe, above vj* for a Roode, and when the ditch is bigger or 
lesser, more or lesse according to the quantity and Rate. 

‘“‘Noe man that skowreth a ditche three spades breadth and two 
depth shall take for one Rood Skowreing above ij*, and for 
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makeing one spade gripp in breadth and depth for every Roode 
not above ob. 

“Noe man shall take for makeing of a Rough dry stone wall, 
haveing the stone layed by him, which wall is one yeard and 
a half highe, and half a yeard thick above viij? a Roode, without 
meat and drink. 

Artificers and Handicraftsmen. 

‘““A Maister Mason that taketh Charg of a man’s building, 
haveing under him or them one, two or three men that have 
beene two or three yeares at the occupacion, shall not take for 
wages for himselfe by the day at any tyme of the yeare, 
with meat and drink above vj*, and without meat and drink not 
above xij* And for every one that worketh under him, hee 
shall not take by the day with meat and drinke from the feast 
of St. Michaell Tharchangell to the xxv day of March not above 
ij”, and without meat and drinke not above vj?. And from the 
xxv‘ day of March untill the feast of St. Michaell Tharchangell 
with meat and drink not above iiij*, and without meat and drink 
not above viij* 

‘““A Master Carpenter who taketh Charg of building that hath 
one or two or three men under him that have beene two yeare 
at the Scyence, shall not tak for wages by the day without meat 
and drinke above xij*; and with meat and drink not above 
Six pence. 

A Master or other That hath but one man or none, and that 
are not maisters of a Charg of a building but of other worke, 
or hewing, Squareing, walling or Such like, or Plumber, Glasyer, 
Lyme burner, Cowper, bricklayer, Thacher, Turner, brick maker, 
Slater and Tyler, Shall not take by the day for wages with meat 
and drink from the Annuncyacion of the blessed Virgin Mary untill 
Michaelmas above iiij*, and without meat and drink not above 
ix”, and from the feast of St. Michaell Tharchangell untill the 
xxv" Day of March with meat and drinke not above iij*, and 
without meat and drink not above viij* Except Thatchers, who 
may take iiij” by the day, throughout the whole yeare, with meat 
and drink. 

“A maister Taylor That shall make Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women their apparrell shall not take by the day with meat and 
drinke not above iiij, and his Servant ij”. 


“Cloathworkers and Dyers. 


“Noe Weaver, ffuller, Cloathworker, Shereman or Dyer Shall 
not take for his wages above iiij* with meat and Drinke, and 
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without meat and Drinke viij*. And if hee be hyred by the 
yeare, if hee bee a very Skilfull workman in these Sciences, hee 
shall have iij* per annum. And other comon Weavers, Cloath- 
workers, Shearemen, ffullers, and Dyers shall not have for their 
wages above ij” x* yearely. 

“Collyers. 

“Noe Collyer or workeman that is skilfull in getting of Coales 
shall take wages by the day without meat and drink above x*. 

“Noe filler or barrower of Coales shall take for his wages by 
the day without meat and drink above yj*. 

“Noe banksman or drawer up of Coales shall take for his wages 
by the day without meat and drinke above viij* 

“Ttt is ordered at the abovesaid Sessions That the said 
Proclamacion bee made and published according to the Statut, 
by the Sheriff of the County of York, and that the said Severall 
Rates bee duely observed within the said Westridding upon ye 
seuerall paines and punishments to bee inflicted against those 
which shall offend the lawes and Statutes of this Realme in that 
beehalf made. Given under our hands and seales in the said 
Sessions at Pontefract the xxvij** day of Aprill in the said 
xxiij*® yeare of the Raigne of our Soveraign Lord King Charles I**-. 


“C, FAIRFAX, Ro. BARWICK, JOHN SAVYLL DE METHLEY, 
“HEN. TEMPEST, DaARc. WENTWORTH, 
“W. ARMITAGE, ‘THO. Boynton, 

JOHN HEWLEY.” 


Then follows a proclamation, as from the King, to the Sheriff, 
containing instructions for the publication of the assessment. 


The chief clause reads as follows :—‘‘These are therefore to 
comaund you that (according to the Teno’ of the said Statute) you 
forthwith cawse the same Rates in the . . . Schedule... to 


bee proclaymed and published in all markett Townes and other 
publique places of meeteing within the said Westridding, That 
all personnes within the . . . Ryding may take notice thereof, 
and Conform themselves thereto, under the paines and penalties 
in the said Statut mencioned to be inflicted upon those that shall 
refuse to yeild obedyence thereto. ffayl not thereof.” ? 

1 Pontefract Q.S., 27th April, 1647, Order Book, C, p. 10-11. In the above 
transcript, contracted words have been filled in to the complete length, The 
original copy is badly broken at the edge of the leaves, and some words are entirely 
missing. These have been filled in from the assessment of 1662, which is identical 
with that of 1647. The letter “‘v” has been used above, in place of ‘‘u,” which is 
to be found occasionally in the MSS. : e.g., “have” for “ haue,” and “severall” for 
seuerall,”” 
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There are numerous points of interest in this assessment. The 
first is its comprehensiveness. It touches most of the occupations 
of the Riding, and embraces not only the farm hands, but also 
the building trade, tailors, colliers, and workers in wool, a list 
which nearly covers the whole field of employment in the seven- 
teenth century. True, there are omissions, as for instance the 
iron and cutlery workers around Sheffield, spinners (of whom there 
were many thousands), and one or two other classes. But with 
these exceptions, the assessment made a thorough attempt to 
regulate the rates of payment for all the wage-earning population 
within the limits of its jurisdiction. 

Secondly, the wages of agricultural workers are ordered with 
the greatest minuteness, with variations according to the status 
of the employer, and the consequent amount of work or super- 
vision which he might be expected to do himself, with differences 
according to age, sex, and skill, with summer and winter rates, 
with time or piece rates according to the nature of the work 
which was to be done, and with higher wages for the busy 
“overtime ” season of harvesting. 

Thirdly, note that in each case the maximum figure is fixed. 
In no class is any minimum laid down, but always the highest 
rate which can be paid. “Shall not take above” is the ever- 
recurring phrase, the keynote of the proclamation. ‘There was 
nothing to prevent the master from paying as little as he could 
succeed in persuading the labourer to accept; the only business 
of the justices was to see that he did not pay too much. This 
was in accordance with the tenor of most other assessments of 
this, period, though it was scarcely in agreement with the letter 
or the'spirit of the statute of 1603. The statutes had been vague 
as to the exact nature of the wage list which they wished to be 
drawn up. The Act of 1563 had intended to guarantee to the 
hired person “both in the time of plenty and in the time of 
scarcity a convenient proportion of wages.” This might mean 
the establishment of a maximum rate, or a minimum, or it might 
imply the fixing of a definite figure, above or below which it 
would be illegal to trespass. The Act of 1603 was more precise 
in one respect, in that it demanded minimum rates for the textile 
industry, and stated the penalties which were to be inflicted upon 
those clothiers who did not pay to their workpeople “so much or 
so great wages” as were ordered by the justices. In actual 
practice, however, the justices confined their attention almost 
entirely to the assessment of maxima. There are some few cases 
of magistrates fixing minimum rates for clothmakers in various 
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parts of the country, and at times the Privy Council interfered to 
compel the local justices to assess minimum wage lists for textile 
workers.’ But by 1640 the power of the Privy Council had prac- 
tically disappeared, and hence there was no central body which 
would supervise the activities of the local authorities as the Privy 
Council had done. Under these circumstances, the consideration 
of a minimum rate seldom, if ever, came into play after the Civil 
War, and all cases of punishment in the West and North Ridings 
of Yorkshire were those of masters who had paid, and servants 
who had taken, higher wages than those allowed by the assess- 
ments. The clause relating to workers in wool in the above 
assessment contains no reference to a minimum rate, such as 
should have been there in accordance with the statute of 1603. 
Similarly the orders given to the constables in 1641 (see above) 
clearly show the attitude of the West Riding justices, and there 
can be no doubt that the real motive which lay in their minds, 
when issuing any assessment, was to prevent employees from 
taking advantage of a temporary or permanent scarcity of labour 
to extract any substantial increase in wages. 

Fourthly, it is interesting to observe the relation between the 
wages allowed to the various industries and to agriculture. The 
textile industry of the West Riding was now of considerable 
importance, and the districts around Leeds, Wakefield, and 
Halifax were inhabited by a population which earned its liveli- 
hood chiefly by cloth-making. The broad cloths of Leeds and the 
kerseys of the Halifax area commanded a large sale at home, and 
were the staple commodities of the foreign trade which passed 
through the hands of the Merchant Adventurers and Eastland 
Merchants of York and Hull. The markets of Leeds and Wake- 
field were thronged with merchants from all parts of the country, 
and during the Civil War the Parliamentary party found one 
of its strongest sources of support in the clothing population of 
the West Riding. The district and the industry suffered very 
heavily during the years of warfare and pestilence which came 
between 1640 and 1647, but in spite of these calamities the 
manufacture and sale of cloth was still a source of great wealth 
to the inhabitants of the Riding. The mining industry was not 
nearly so important, and the seventeenth-century coal-pits were 
small and primitive. But in spite of these facts, the cloth-maker 
did not comprise the aristocracy of labour in the district. The 
“very skilfull” weaver or fuller was to receive less than the 


1H. M. Leonard, English Poor Relief, pp. 160-3; also letter from Mr, 
R. H. Tawney to present writer. 
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skilful collier, less than the higher grades of farm servants, less 
even than the mower of grass or corn. The superiority of mining 
over textile wages has continued to the present day, and is 
probably due to the presence of a strong female element in the 
textile trade, whilst such an element has always been absent 
from coal hewing. The cloth weaver was not the sole supporter 
of his family. His wife and children were all potential wage- 
earners, and could be set to work sorting, carding, and spinning 
wool. Hence the family was not dependent upon the earnings 
of the father alone, a fact which would help to keep the weaver’s 
wages lower than those of the collier. The high wages paid to 
harvest workers are explained by the fact that agricultural labour 
was not over-plentiful, and that there was always a shortage of 
hands when harvest time came round. The high rates which 
were offered had the effect of drawing to the agricultural areas 
large numbers of men and women from the industrial population 
of the county. The weaver laid aside the shuttle and, often with 
wife and the elder children accompanying him, went away east- 
ward to the Vale of York or the East Riding, there to assist in 
the haymaking and harvesting. This annual excursion served 
as a summer holiday, a holiday for which the weaver was paid 
more than he could earn by working at the loom. 

From the other rates in the assessment, we see that the 
heads of the building trade were well paid, whilst the master 
tailors who made the clothes of the justices of the peace and 
other gentry of the county, along with the lowest grades of 
agricultural labour, were assessed at a low rate. 

Lastly, it is somewhat surprising to find the weavers grouped 
along with the other textile workers under a time rate, of not 
more than eightpence a day. For the dyers, fullers, cloth- 
dressers, and shearmen a time rate would be natural, for their 
work was of such a nature that it would be well nigh impossible 
to pay them according to the amount of work actually done. 
Similarly, those weavers who were hired by the year, and who 
lived with the master, working all day long in his loom shop, 
could be paid by a time rate, because they spent the whole of 
their time in the service of their master. But a large proportion 
of cloth was woven by men, who, though employed by a clothier, 
carried on their occupation in their own homes. These men 
were usually in possession of a piece of ground, and combined 
the cultivation of their patch of land or the tending of live-stock 
with their work at the loom. At times, these men were com- 


pelled to suspend textile operations through lack of yarn, and 
Q 2 
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so their weaving might be interrupted, either voluntarily or 
compulsorily. Under these circumstances, one would have sup- 
posed that the justices would have stated a piece rate of payment 
for weavers, and limited the amount which was to be paid for 
the weaving of each cloth. In actual practice, the piece rate 
system was general, and we shall see shortly that this rate was 
well within the limits laid down by the assessment. It seems 
probable that the assessment figures were framed with definite 
relation to the amount which a weaver could earn daily, when 
paid by the piece. 

Now to turn to the subsequent history of the assessment. 
The whole schedule was renewed and confirmed in 1649,! “in 
every particular as formerly,” and remained in force until the 
Pontefract Easter Sessions of 1662.2 In this year it was re- 
issued verbatim as before, without the alteration of a single item. 
In the next re-issue, that of 1671,° two facts stand out. In the 
first place, the textile clauses have entirely disappeared. All 
the other classes are dealt with as before, but of weavers, fullers, 
and kindred occupations there is no mention, and the section 
previously devoted to “Cloathworkers and Dyers” is deleted. 
No reason or explanation is vouchsafed, and we can only conjec- 
ture what were the motives for the omission. Two possibilities 
suggest themselves. Firstly, in this assessment the justices 
revised the rates of payment, and made a general increase in 
the maxima for most occupations. It may have been that difficulty 
was experienced in revising the rates for cloth workers ; the time 
rate figures seemed out of place for an industry which was to 
a great extent actually paid by the piece, but any attempt to 
convert the time rates to piece figures would have raised many 
difficulties, and would have necessitated the compilation of an 
elaborate schedule, in order to cover the large varieties of cloth 
and conditions of employment which were to be found in the 
industry. Another possibility is that the heads of the clothing 
trade were averse to any increase in the wages lists. The broad- 
clothiers of the Riding were at this time organised in a Company 
or Corporation for the better regulation of their branch of the 
industry. It is quite possible that this association of masters 
had expressed its disapproval of any such revision or increase 
of the rates which might be paid to employees. One, or perhaps 
both, of these causes was at work; either it was the difficulty 
of readjusting the wages on a piece rate which would allow an 


1 Order Book, C, p. 11. 2 Ibid., F', pp. 76-9. 3 Ibid., H, pp. 35-7. 
4 Statute, 14 Charles II., Ch. 32 (1662). 
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increased maximum earning, or it was the opposition of the 
master clothiers, or both. From this time forward, the wages 
of the cloth trade were thrown open to individual bargaining, and 
we shall see shortly that the immediate result was not an increase 
in the rates of payment. 

Secondly, as stated above, there was a drastic revision of the 
rates of maximum payment, and a general increase, especially 
for skilled labour. The bailiff’s allowance rose from £3 10s. 
to £4 10s., the skilful miller from £3 6s. 8d. to £4; the tenpenny 
maximum was increased to a shilling, and there were other 
similar advances. The lower grades did not all benefit by this 
revision ; for instance, the tailor, the filler and barrower of coal, 
the ditcher, the thatcher, and one or two others were allowed 
no increase ; but for the remainder there was an advance varying 
from one-fifth to one-quarter, and in some instances amounting 
to 100 per cent. on the former maximum. 

The assessment was re-issued in full, in 1684, 1695-6, 1700, 
and 1703, the last of these revisions being that printed by 
Thorold Rogers. In these assessments there is little or no 
change from the rates of 1671. The filler of coal went from 6d. 
in 1671 to 8d. in 1684, and to 10d. in 1695, and in the latter 
year the shearer and binder of corn was raised to one shilling, 
thus ranking equal to the mower. There are re-divisions of the 
various classes, and new classes are introduced, such as the master 
millwright, who in 1684 was to be paid not more than 18d., 
the highest daily rate permitted to any man. Apart from these 
minor alterations, the list remained as it had been for thirty 
years, and the rates of 1703 were the same as those of 1671. 

The chief difference between these various re-issues lies in 
the additions which were made to the appendix on each occasion. 
The justices were doing their utmost to enforce the observance 
of the assessment, and from 1671 onwards each re-issue was 
attended by an ever-growing appendix and series of instructions 
to the constables and all concerned. The first of these detailed 
schedules was appended to the 1671 assessment, and read as 
follows :— 

“1. Noe Master shall turn away his Serv’ without Lawfull 
Cawse to be allowed by a Justice of peace, or a quarter of a yeare’s 
warning, given before the end of his Tearme under the forfeiture 
of fforty shillings. 

“2. That noe Serv shall departe from his Master’s Service 

1 Order Books: K, 128-4 (1684); M, 75-7 (1695); M, 110-12 (1696); N 61-3 
(1700) ; N, 161-4 (1703). 
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without Lawfull cawse or a Quarter of a yeare’s warneing given 
before two witnesses before the end of his Tearme, under payne 
of Imprisonment. 

“3. That noe Master shall give greater wages than are 
appoynted by his Ma*** Proclamacion under the forfeiture of 
ffive pounds. And that noe Serv' between Twelve and Sixty 
yeares of age not Lawfully retained shall refuse to serve in 
husbandry nor shall take greater wages than are appoynted by 
his Ma‘’** Proclamacion under payne of Imprisonment and being 
fyned as his offence shall require. 

“4, That noe Serv* shall departe from his service without 
a Testimoniall according to the Statute under the constable and 
two honest howseholders hands wheere hee last Lived, nor bee 
retained without shewing such Testimoniall under paine of 
Imprisonment. And that noe Master shall retaine a Serv‘ 
without such Testimoniall under the forfeiture of ffive pounds 
according to the Statute made in the v year of Queene 
Elizabeth.” ! 

To these instructions was added in 1684 the declaration that 
twice in the year at least the justices of the peace would require 
the petty constables to give “an accompt what number of Men 
and Wooman Servants each Inhabitant within his Constabulary 
hath, and of what quallity, and what wages every Master gives 
to every particular Servant.” It was also ordered that the wages 
lists should be published in every market town “betweene the 
houres of twelve and one upon fower markett dayes together . 
by the Bailiff of the Hundred. And likewise that the Petty 
Constables goe to every particular family and , declare the 
Contents of these Orders and of the Rates of Wages. And that 
those Orders and Rates be by the severall Constables of every 
Church and Chappell Tower fixed upon the said Church or 
Chappell doores.”? In 1695* the exact form of the testimonial 
was added, and so gradually the assessment came to be followed 
by a full statement of the wages clauses of the Elizabethan Act, 
and an elaborate description of the methods and machinery for 
administering that Act, such as is printed by Rogers in the 
assessment of 1703. 

The question now arises, to what extent were these clauses 
actually enforced and obeyed? To give an answer to this question, 
based on actual documentary evidence, is difficult, in the case 
of Yorkshire as in most other counties. The search through half 


1 Order Book, H, 369 (1671). 2 Ibid., K, 124 (1684). 
3 Ibid., M, 77 (1695). 
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a dozen volumes of indictment books revealed only one instance 
of an offender against the statute, in the case of a labourer who 
had left his situation before the end of the time for which he 
was bound by contract to his master.1. A careful examination 
of the fifty volumes which cover the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries might reveal other instances, similar to those found in 
the North Riding Sessions Records. But even if there were no 
recorded cases, this would-not necessarily imply that the assess- 
ments were dead letters, but rather that the wages which were 
being paid were within the limits prescribed. The justices had 
fixed a maximum wage, with no mention whatever of a minimum. 
It would not matter how low wages were, provided they did not 
rise above the statutory maximum. The fine which hung over 
master and servant alike would be sufficient to deter men from 
making any general or concerted demand for increased rates of 
payment. The piling up of regulations at the end of the assess- 
ments probably indicated that the constables were occasionally 
negligent in the discharge of their duty, and that the rates were 
in some cases being disregarded. But it also meant that the 
justices were determined to enforce the clauses, and that they 
were fully aware of the power which lay in their hands. The 
same justices were continually enforcing the more important 
apprenticeship clauses of the Elizabethan Act, and were levying 
fines of £2 per month upon those who had set up in any occupa- 
tion without having served the legal period of seven years. It 
was to the independent master’s interest to attempt if possible 
to set up as a clothier, builder, carpenter, etc., without having 
served so long a period of training, provided he could evade the 
vigilance of the local constable. But the wages problem was 
an entirely different matter, in that there would be no incentive 
to pay higher wages, unless confronted with a scarcity of labour, 
and even in that case the law would protect the master from 
extortion on the part of his workpeople. Further, in the textile 
industry there was a period of comparative stagnation and depres- 
sion between the Restoration and the end of the century, a fact 
which would not be favourable to any increase in the wages of 
that industry. Thus one does not expect to find numerous 
instances of offences against the assessment, since by its very 
nature and by its threats of penalties, the Act was an easy one 
to obey. 

The history of the assessment throughout the eighteenth 


1 Indictment Book, B, Oct. 1648, The offence was: ‘“‘Discessit a servitio suo 
ante finem termini.” 
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century is largely that of a decadent institution. Up to about 
1730, the wages lists were being enforced. The list of 1703 was 
re-issued or confirmed almost every year up to 1732. In that 
year it was again proclaimed in full,’ without any alteration in 
the rates fixed, and in every detail resembling the issue of 1708. 
Thus the wages allowed in 1732 were the same as those permitted 
by the assessment of 1671. The issue of 1732 was the last one 
of importance, and from that time onwards all life slowly ebbed 
out of the system. In 1733 the assessment was renewed in toto 
“without any alteration or variance therein, so that there may 
be no need of reprinting the same,”® in other words, to economise 
on the printer’s bill. Year after year throughout the century 
a formal renewal was effected, and the wages of servants and 
artificers were ordered to be the same for the year ensuing as 
they “were appointed, set, and allowed, at Pontefract Sessions 
One Thousand Seven Hundred and Thirty Two.” Never a year 
went by without the justices at the Pontefract Easter Sessions 
solemnly renewing the assessment. The eighteenth century gave 
place to its successor, and still the practice continued. In 1812 the 
rates were ordered to be as in 1732 ;* in the following year comes 
a blank, and the obsolete custom was at last entirely abandoned. 
For three-quarters of a century it had been a shadow without 
substance. The seventeenth century had been a century of great 
economic vicissitudes for the West Riding; there had been many 
ebbs and flows, and considerable periods of lassitude. With the 
advent of the eighteenth century all this had been changed, and 
though the new century was not without its depressions and hard 
times, on the whole economic progress was very marked in agri- 
culture, mining, and cloth-making. This prosperity had a con- 
siderable effect upon wages, and the assessments were generally 
disregarded. A comparison of the actual wages with the assess- 
ment allowances shows the desuetude into which the State regula- 
tion had fallen. Take, for instance, the figures of Arthur Young 
and Marshall, and contrast them with the assessment rates :— 





Young (1770) 4 or Marshall (1788).° Assessment of 1732. 
Colliers ... ... ... 7/- to 9/- per week Max™, 6/- per week 
Headman on farm... £9 to £12 per ann. », £310s. Od. to £4 10s. Od, 
Ploughman ... .. £7 to £8 ns », £3 0s. Od. per ann. 
Maidservant ... ... £2to £4 7s », 20/- to 30/- ,, 
‘ Harvest Work, Men 1/- to 1/6 per day, 
; with meat and drink », 6d. per day, with meals. 
ae », Women 8d. to 10d. per day, 
with meat and drink », 4d. Ae ne 
1 Order Book, S, pp. 200-204. The assessment was usually followed by a list of 
carriers’ rates. 2 Order Book, S, p. 248. 


3 Ibid., UU (Pontefract Q.S., Easter, 1812). 
4 Young, Northern Tour, passim, especially iv., p. 445. 
5 Marshall, Rural Economy of Yorkshire, Vol. ii. passim. 
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To what extent the increase was due to progress in industry and 
agriculture, and to what extent it was due to the abandonment 
of regulation by the justices, one cannot estimate. Doubtless 
both had their effect, but the increase in wages was now much 
more possible when the magistrates ceased to enforce their 
assessments. 

At the same time, though tacitly admitting the right of 
individual bargaining between master and man, the justices did 
not altogether neglect the wages question, but gave a considerable 
amount of attention to checking the combinations of labour which 
were being formed for purposes of obtaining improved labour con- 
ditions and higher wages. The organisation of the eighteenth- 
century woollen industry was somewhat loose and vague, but 
in the worsted industry and in the cloth-finishing branches (the 
latter chiefly grouped together in the towns), there was a well- 
defined capitalist system, with clearly marked classes of employer 
and employed. Under such conditions, more or less spasmodic 
organisations of labour were inevitable, and disputes, chiefly of 
a smal! and local character, arose from time to time. In these 
matters the magistrates kept a sharp look-out, and brought their 
hand down heavily upon any attempt on the part of combinations 
of labour to obtain increased wages. ‘To take one out of a number 
of cases, in 1706, six cloth-dressers of Leeds, apparently in the 
employ of different masters, joined together in the decision not 
to work henceforth for any master who should refuse to pay 
them 13d. an hour, in place of the penny which they had been 
accustomed to receive. The conspiracy was discovered, the work- 
men were called before the Leeds Sessions, and very heavily 
fined.! Similar instances of the punishment of actual or potential 
strikers are to be found throughout the century, and in this 
manner the local justices indirectly controlled the wages problem. 

Turning from the assessments to the actual wages which were 
being paid to workers in the various occupations, we are con- 
fronted with a scarcity of data. A few facts, however, are avail- 
able from the evidence given in some law-suits of the seventeenth 
century and from one or two other sources, which throw light 
upon the rates paid in the textile industry. There is extant a 
document relating to some scheme for establishing a cloth-making 
venture at Skipton, in 1588. This scheme was to provide employ- 
ment for sixty persons, and details are supplied as to the general 
rates of payment for the various classes of textile workers in the 
districts of Leeds and Halifax.? From this scheme, and from the 


Leeds Q.S. Books, Vol. ii., p. 300. 
Kenyon MSS. Hist. MSS. Comm., Report, App. xiv., Part 4 p. 573. 
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evidence given in the trials of 1638 and 1676,! we know the 
wages which were being paid during almost a whole century. 
The weaver was paid by the piece, receiving a certain amount 
for each cloth he wove. This payment in 1588 amounted to 
20d. for each kersey, a cloth of about 13-16 yards in length and 
one yard in breadth ; whilst in the Leeds area 3s. 4d. was paid for 
the weaving of a “dozen,” i.e., a broad-cloth 12-13 yards by 
1? yards. These rates had scarcely changed by 1638, and were 
the general wages paid at the time of the 1638 lawsuit. Now, it 
would be almost impossible for a weaver of kerseys to make two 
kerseys in a week, and statements are made in the lawsuit to 
the effect that one kersey per week was the output of the average 
weaver. Taking a liberal estimate, it was probable that a kersey 
maker, putting in full time at the task, could weave about one 
and a half cloths in a week’s time. The weaving, therefore, 
would bring in about half-a-crown weekly. In the making of 
“dozens” and other broad-cloths, two men would be required 
for the work, because of the breadth of the cloth and the primitive 
method of passing the shuttle from side to side. 'T'wo broadcloths 
a week would be the maximum achievement of these men, when 
fully skilled men were at both sides of the warp, and so their 
individual earnings did not amount to above 3s. 4d. for the six 
days’ labour, or an average of less than sevenpence per day. 
This was the rate of wages in 1588 and in 1638, and four decades 
later the earnings seem to have been even smaller. According 
to the evidence of a witness in the suit of 1676, ‘the weavers of 
Cloath can hardly earne five pence a day . . . and find them- 
selves meate, though they be stronge and able to worke.” 
Another man fixed the daily earnings at sixpence, whilst a third 
declared that “the wages of a Clothier for weaveinge of cloth 
is but three pence a day besides meate,” which may be taken as 
equivalent to about sixpence. Thus the average daily earnings 
of the weaver in the seventeenth century hovered round sixpence, 
and were therefore well below the maximum fixed by the assess- 
ment of 1647. It was not until the eighteenth century that the 
weaver’s remuneration crept up to the 7s. or 9s. per week which 
was paid in the days of Arthur Young. : 
The spinners, whose wages were not actually touched by the 
assessments, were paid on a lower scale than the weavers; and 
here again the wages of 1588 were the same as those of a century 


1 There were three trials, 1618, 1638, 1676, all relating to the ulnage payable on 
kerseys, Excheq. Depos. by Comm. 14 Chas. I. Mich. 21 York; also 28 Chas. II. 
Mich. 29, York and Lancaster. 
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later. Payment was by piece, and the spinner received from 20d. 
to 2s. 6d. or 2s. 8d. per stone, according to the quality of the 
work and the standard of the spinning. It took a skilful worker 
about a fortnight to spin a stone, and so the earnings of spinners 
varied from 13d. or 2d. to 4d. per day, the lower rate generally 
going to children and young persons, or to adult women in the 
badly paid areas. The rates of 1588 were identical with those of 
1638, when one witness declared that “a spinner may earn, some 
twopence, some threepence, and the strongest a groat, and none 
can usually earne more by spinninge for and towards meate and 
drink and wages.” A fellow witness confirmed this statement by 
declaring that “the ordinary rate of a stone of wool spinninge 
is eight groat, and a good spinner cannot ordinarily earne above 
threepence a day towards meat, drink and wages, and the most 
spinners adle but twopence a day in the parish of Kighley 
(Keighley).” In 1676 these rates had diminished rather than 
increased. Witnesses declared that “spinners can scarce earne 
threepence a day, finding themselves with meat,” “a very good 
spinner can scarcely earne two pence a day, they findinge them- 
selves with meate, a pound of wool of a day being as much as 
an ordinary person can carde and spinne.” Others fixed the wages 
at fourpence for the best workers, whilst one man declared that 
in his district (Lockwood), ‘‘the wadges for spinninge is not above 
one penny a day besides meate.” During the eighteenth century 
this pittance improved somewhat. By the time of Arthur Young 
children and young persons were earning 2d. to 4d. ; adult women 
were able to earn 4d. to 6d., though only by incessant toil, for, 
as one of James’ informants stated, a good hand-spinner in 
Bradford, by working “from Monday morning to Saturday night, 
might earne 2s. 6d.” But before this improvement took place 
in the eighteenth century, there had evidently been a century 
of stationary wages, in a period when prices were rising rapidly. 
H. HEATON 


1 James, History of the Worsted and Woollen Manufacture in England, p. 324. 





THE REPORT ON INDIAN FINANCE AND CURRENCY 
IN RELATION TO THE GOLD EXCHANGE STANDARD.! 


THE reports by various commissions of inquiry appointed at 
various times by the British Government contain some of the 
most valuable materials for economic study in existence. The 
value to the economist is not diminished, even if the final con- 
clusions of the reports may not be adopted. The report of the 
Royal Commission on Indian Finance and Currency is a very 
able document and, with the corresponding evidence, gives 
materials of the highest interest at the present time for the 
student of the principles of monetary theory and their practical 
illustrations in the most modern forms. A large part of the 
Report is substantially in accord with the treatment by Mr. J. M. 
Keynes in his recent book on Indian Currency and Finance, and 
the reader of either may be strongly recommended to read the 
other. 

In my opinion, however, there are omissions both in the book 
and in the report which are of the first importance in theory and 
in the future may be of vital importance in practice. The practical 
side of the issues I wish to raise is dealt with in Sir James Begbie’s 
note of dissent, and I shall treat of the same difficulties with 
reference to the relative economic principles and former cases of 
practical importance. 

This paper is mainly concerned with the ulterior and cumu- 
lative effects which seem probable if the present system, even 
as modified in the Report, is continued. 

The admirable history of Indian Currency since 1893 given 
in the general report shows at once that in all the various changes 
the dominant force, whether in initiation or modification, has been 
the stability of the foreign exchange value of the rupee in relation 
to gold. From the beginnings of the depreciation of silver after 
1873 the Indian Government was troubled with the instability 


1 Final Report of the Royal Commission on Indian Finance and Currency. 1914. 
[Cd. 7286.] Price 9d. 
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of the gold-exchange value of the rupee, and British trade with 
India was also troubled with it. One of the principal arguments 
of the bimetallists was that the fixity of the ratio of silver to 
gold would also fix the gold value of the rupee, with consequent 
general advantage to trade, to the investment of capital in India, 
and to banking as well as to the Government. By 1893 the 
attainment of stability of exchange (or at least a check to a 
further fall) to the Indian Government seemed necessary, and to 
the British trader very desirable. The Indian mints were closed 
to the coinage of silver, and since 1898 the policy pursued has 
been successful in maintaining the normal gold value of the 
rupee at 1s. 4d. 

The Report, in its final summary of conclusions, sec. 76 
(p. 20), says that “the cardinal feature of the whole system is 
the absolute security for the convertibility into sterling of so 
much of the internal currency as may at any moment be required 
for the settlement of India’s external obligations.” 

No one will dispute that this fixity of exchange is in itself 
advantageous and especially advantageous to the Indian Govern- 
ment. But the question arises: Does it follow, because the 
stability of the gold price of the rupee has been established for the 
purposes of foreign exchange, that therefore it may be taken for 
granted that all the other functions of good money are fulfilled by 
the rupee as so “managed ” ? 

What are the primary functions of a good system of money? 
The first is to provide a medium of exchange, not mainly for 
foreign payments, but for the purposes of internal trade and 
industry. The first requisite from this point of view is that the 
money shall be universally accepted, hence the importance in 
the early stages of development of the commodity value of 
money. Even in the latest stages any difficulty in testing 
or any want of confidence at once so far limits the accepta- 
bility. We have numberless instances of imperfect acceptability 
in the incubation period of the depreciation or debasement 
of different forms of currency. In the extreme case of 
the depreciation of inconvertible notes the acceptability may 
vanish. Between this extreme of non-acceptability and the other 
extreme of instant universal acceptability there are infinite grada- 
tions, and we have an excellent example of the economic prin- 
ciple of continuity. 

The question, then, is this: Is this artificial rupee as accept- 
able to the people of India as was the old rupee, which was of 
the same value as the metal of which it was composed? Have 
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the masses of the people of India reached the stage at which 
the commodity value of the money is of no importance? The 
answer of Sir James Begbie is definitely to the contrary : “. . . the 
recent demands for gold in India show a loss of confidence on the 
part of the public in the token rupee. . .. The need for con- 
fidence to secure the exchange value of the rupee is recognised, 
but not the need for confidence in the currency in other respects.” 
(Report : note by Sir James Begbie, p. 88, par. 5.) 

The next requisite of a good medium of exchange is that it 
should be readily adapted to the demands of trade: the volume 
of the actual currency should be capable of automatic increase 
or decrease. Such automatic adjustment is most nearly attained 
when the principal currency is interchangeable at once with the 
corresponding metal. Such was the old system of the rupee under 
the silver standard. Such is the system of the currency of the United 
Kingdom as regards gold, notes, and cheques. But even in the 
United Kingdom there are occasionally difficulties. At one ex- 
treme, for example, as regards the small token coins, we hear 
sometimes of the scarcity of farthings. At the other extreme, 
before Goschen’s Act for the gold recoinage (1890) the banks had 
begun to feel the difficulty of getting rid of the light-weight 
gold coin. The preliminary stages of depreciation had begun, 
and even in England the automatic adjustment of the gold coins 
was threatened. 

In the case of India this point is best taken in connection 
with another of the principal functions of good money, namely, 
that it should provide a store of value. The earliest form of saving 
is in hoarding the precious metals. India, as regards a large 
part of its population, is still dominated by primitive ideas of 
hoarding. “The hoarding habit in India is no doubt a difficult 
problem. Its recent rapid development in increased demands 
for gold and the possibility of its further expansion make it a 
question of the highest importance.” (Note by Sir James Begbie, 
Report, p. 89, par. 10.) Under the old system the metallic value 
of the rupee was the same as its nominal value. A native would 
hoard rupees, or turn his rupees into ornaments, as it suited his 
convenience. Under the present system, if a native hoards silver 
he does not know what the value may be later on in rupees. If 
he hoards gold he believes he will get the fixed amount of rupees. 
Therefore, he prefers gold to silver. He also prefers it to token 
rupees. There is an alternative use for gold, and according to 
Gresham’s law it is withdrawn from circulation and absorbed in 
hoards in preference to rupees. In the opinion of Sir James 
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Begbie, this hoarded gold is not so readily released as was the 
silver formerly. The confidence in the rupee has been partly lost. 
“Statistics show this later reversion to hoarding on an extended 
scale is a retrograde movement.” 

It must be remembered that the rupee, like any other form 
of token money, can only be kept at a fixed value as regards gold 
by the use in some form of the principle of limitation.! For the 
first seven years after the closure of the mints to silver for private 
coinage there were practically no new issues. The deficiency was 
in part supplied by the release of rupees from hoards and by 
importation from outside. So long as these sources of supply 
were available, the principle of limitation did not have its full 
effect.2, In consequence the rupee failed to maintain the 1s. 4d. 
value, and fell at one time to 1s. ld. After stability had been 
attained in 1898, the needs of more currency, as shown by the 
difficulties of moving trade and the stringency of the Indian money 
markets, led to the issue of new rupees by the Government. Since 
1900 these issues have been very largely increased, but not so 
as to threaten (except, perhaps, in the crisis years of 1907-8) the 
gold price of the rupee. 

The point is that the amount of rupees coined depends partly 
on the demands for remittance in London, partly on the offer 
of gold in India to be converted into rupees, and partly on the 
estimates of the Government as regards Indian requirements for 
trade or banking. 

But the amount issued is not automatic, as under the old 
system. The vast volume of the Indian currency is now a 
“managed ” currency. 

The Report notices this objection that without gold in active 
circulation India’s currency must remain a managed system, with 
the implication that a managed system is a bad system (sec. 66, 
p. 18). The passage may be quoted in full :—‘‘The ideal 
with which this managed system is contrasted seems to be the 
system of the United Kingdom, where fresh supplies of the only 
unlimited legal tender coins, the sovereign or half-sovereign, can 
be obtained by anyone who takes gold to the mint for coinage. 
In our opinion this contrast is of no value. There does not appear 
to us to be any essential difference between the power to import 


1 This principle of limitation was clearly stated by Ricardo with important 
historical illustrations in his Reply to Mr. Bosanquet’s Observations on the Report 
of the Bullion Committee (McCulloch's edition, p. 347). 

2 This possibility was foreseen by the present writer in an article entitled ‘‘The 
Indian Currency Experiment” in the Contemporary Review, September, 1893. 
Republished in Money and Monetary Problems. 
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sovereigns at will and the power to have gold coined into 
sovereigns in India. The only [the italics are mine] point of the 
criticism that India’s currency system is managed in a sense 
that is not true of the currency of the United Kingdom lies in 
the fact that the rupee is a token passing at a value above its 
intrinsic value, and at the same time is unlimited legal tender. 
It is true that it is not practicable even to consider the limitation 
of the amount for which the rupee is legal tender. In this sense, 
therefore, the system must remain a managed one. But we demur 
altogether to the idea that because it is to this extent a managed 
system it must be a bad system. It is not, in fact, possible for 
the Government of India to manipulate the currency for their 
own ends, and they cannot add to the active circulation, except 
in response to public demands.” 

The difference between the power to have sovereigns coined 
and the power to import them is not always quite so negligible 
as is shown by the famous case of Australia after the discovery 
of gold (in the absence of a mint). The market price of gold in 
South Australia is said to have fallen to 45s., and in Victoria to 
60s., as against the Mint price in London of £3 17s. 10d. But 
at present this side of the management is of comparatively small 
importance compared with the “only point of criticism” noticed 
immediately after. The rupee is a token of unlimited legal tender, 
and not only so, but, taking the country as a whole, it is the 
principal medium of exchange, as well as being in effect the 
standard of value. Gold is used and notes are used to a certain 
extent, but the rupee is still king, though his monarchy is more 
limited than it was. ' 

The answer of the Report to this objection is singularly meagre. 
We are told first that the Government cannot manipulate the 
currency for their own ends. But the basis of the whole system, 
as shown in the historical introduction, is that the Government 
adapts the system so as to secure stability of exchange for its own 
convenience. The mints were closed to raise and maintain the 
exchange, and the complex arrangements for keeping a reserve, 
and the nature and the locale of that reserve, have all been guided 
by the ends of the Government. So long as the rupee maintained 
its value in gold payable in London, the rest of its monetary 
functions were either not considered at all, or were supposed to 
follow, by some kind of pre-established harmony inherent in the 
gold-exchange standard. 

Next, it is assumed in the Report that so long as the rupees 
are issued not for the immediate profits of the mintage, but in 
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response to public demands, there can be no difficulty in the 
management. The central difficulty is that at any particular time 
the public demand may seem well founded and the new issue may 
seem desirable, but the method of new issues is only one side of 
the question of management. There remains the management of 
withdrawals or of contraction in case of need. If rupees in India 
could be converted into gold in India without any difficulty or 
postponement, then the contraction of the currency would be 
automatic. In fact, the rupee would be, like a bank-note, con- 
vertible immediately into gold. But the very essence of the gold 
exchange standard is in showing “some degree of unwillingness 
to supply gold locally in exchange for the local currency, but a 
high degree of willingness to sell foreign exchange for payment 
in local currency at a certain maximum rate.” (Keynes, op. cit., 
p. 6.) This difficulty of the conversion of the local currency into 
gold makes the rupee correspond, so far, to an inconvertible, and 
not to a convertible, note. It is true it is not absolutely incon- 
vertible, but, as already observed, there are all degrees of in- 
convertibility. In the development of Scottish banking there 
were some interesting cases of deferred or suspended convertibility 
which helped to make Adam Smith a non-free trader in banking. 
In the case of India there may be a considerable cumulative 
increase in the circulation before the method of partial converti- 
bility adopted comes into effective operation. In general the 
balance of trade is in favour of India, and so long as this favour- 
able balance exists the volume of rupees can be increased. 

In a very able critique of the Report by Mr. F. C. Harrison 
(Quarterly Review, April, 1914), which appeared after this paper 
was written, it is said: “At present there is no real distinction 
between the rupee and the note. Both are liabilities of the 
Government to be kept at a parity with gold. One is a note 
printed on silver, the other a note printed on paper.” This 
identification of the rupee with a convertible note leads to curious 
consequences. In India the lowest denomination of the note is 
five rupees—why not one rupee? Why go to the expense of 
printing the one rupee note in silver? Why in most countries 
is the lowest denomination of note so high relatively to the highest 
tokens? The answer to these questions involves inter alia an 
answer to the old questions : Is an over issue of convertible notes 
possible? And is the danger specially great if the notes are of 
very low denomination ? 

As the result of prolonged controversy, it became clear that 
over issue might mean relatively to the reserve, or over issue 
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so as to promote or aggravate an inflation of prices on account of 
the de facto suspended convertibility of small notes. What is 
the amount of the reserve held in India against the rupees actually 
in circulation, apart from what is supposed to be necessary to 
support the notes and the foreign exchange? In the proposal 
for a central bank, submitted by Mr. Keynes (Annexe to the 
Report, p. 69), it is laid down that only up to forty per cent. of 
the gross circulation should be held in a fiduciary form without 
tax, the balance being held in cash (gold or rupees). Obviously, 
if the rupee is itself a note printed on silver, it cannot form 
a reserve for the conversion of rupees, and if a corresponding 
proportion of gold is to be held against these notes printed on 
silver, that would mean over £60 millions of gold for this purpose 
(taking the circulation of rupees as 160 millions of crores [Mr. 
Harrison]). Mr. Harrison faces the difficulty, though he thinks 
30 per cent. in gold against the notes (whether printed on silver 
or paper) would suffice, but he remarks: ‘The India Office has 
never appreciated the fundamental difference between holding gold 
and holding securities.”” In Mr. Keynes’ scheme the fiduciary issues 
of notes may be increased up to 60 per cent. on the payment 
of a tax—but not beyond—but in the excessive issue of rupees 
there is actually a profit of most of the difference between ten- 
pence and sixteen pence. 

Again, the Government is not legally bound to give gold for 
rupees in India, though in practice it has made the offer in recent 
years, and in the case of recognised specific depreciation and the 
presentation of large quantities it could not do so. The suspension 
of the English Bank Charter Act does not mean that the notes 
become inconvertible, but simply that the fiduciary’ issues of the 
Bank may be increased beyond the cast-iron limit. The suspen- 
sion of the offer of the Indian Government to give gold for rupees 
in India when asked for would make the rupees de facto incon- 
vertible in the strict sense of the terms. 

At this point it is convenient to bring in another function of 
money, namely, as a standard measure of values. As already 
observed, in India as a whole the rupee is still king, and all 
prices are estimated in rupees, and not in gold. The ordinary 
native of India knows no more about the gold-exchange standard 
than the ordinury Englishman knows about the mint price of 
gold or the possible differences between the mint and the market 
price. If a monetary system is sound, this is the ignorance of 
the healthy man who knows nothing of the anatomy or physiology 
of his own body. It is a bad thing for a country when the masses 
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of the people begin to feel that something is wrong with the 
currency. 

As regards the possible effect of the gold-exchange standard 
on general prices in India, the report seems to be absolutely silent. 
And yet it is precisely this aspect of the monetary standard that 
has lately attracted attention all the world over. Everywhere 
there is an outcry against the rise in the cost of living. The 
rise is complained of in all-the countries with the gold standard. 
The gold standard is no security, as the last forty years have 
shown, against general movements of prices, down or up. 

Since 1900 there has no doubt been a great rise in general 
prices in India, and if India had had in every respect precisely 
the same standard and currency as in this country, a rise of 
prices must have been expected. 

But the question of importance is whether the present system 
in India (which is not that of the United Kingdom) is likely to 
aggravate the rise in prices. 

As already shown, the rupee has only an imperfect or impeded 
convertibility. Accordingly, the connection of the rupee with 
general prices is best seen by taking the case of inconvertible 
notes. Such notes have been issued sometimes for a considerable 
period without any depreciation, but in most cases (owing to this 
very difficulty of management) depreciation, to a greater or less 
extent, has taken place eventually, and there is always the fear 
of depreciation. 

It is important to distinguish between the specific deprecia- 
tion of notes as regards gold, and their general depreciation as 
regards commodities. The premium on gold is not always the 
exact measure of the depreciation of the notes as regards com- 
modities.! That is to say, the purchasing power of the notes 
qua commodities may be greater or less than is indicated by the 
depreciation as regards gold. There is no doubt a connection 
between the specific and the general depreciation, but sometimes 
the divergence is considerable. 

In the same way, though the rupee remains at the par of the 
gold-exchange standard, its general purchasing power may have 
fallen. Prices in terms of the local currency will depend (other 
things being the same) on the quantity of that currency. If the 
quantity is only slowly increased (in proportion to the work to be 
done), the cumulative effect of new additions will be so much 
longer postponed. But if the means of contraction or withdrawal 

1 The general argument is too long for introduction in this place. Cf. My 
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are inadequate ; if the convertibility is only partial or suspended, 
then in time, if new additions are continued, the cumulative effect 
must operate. General rupee prices will rise, and after a certain 
point is reached this general depreciation may lead to specific 
depreciation, in spite of the large reserves held to support the 
foreign exchange (especially if a great part of these reserves is 
documentary and not in gold). 

In such a country as India, with very imperfect credit and 
banking, and with an immense area and population, it is plain 
that additions to the currency operate more directly on prices 
than in modern Western countries. No doubt an increase in 
quantity will take longer to work out its general effect, and 
conversely any contraction such as will effect general prices will 
also take longer. Says Mr. Keynes: “So long as the rupee is 
worth 1s. 4d. in gold no merchant or manufacturer considers of 
what material it is made when he fixes the price of his product” 
(op. cit., p. 12). True: but suppose that the method of keeping 
up this price of the rupee leads to a great and continuous increase 
in the quantity. The method may be quite successful, at any 
rate for a time, as regards the 1s. 4d., but if the quantity of the 
rupee is increased general prices, so far, will rise. 

In this connection a reference may be made to the period of 
the Bank Restriction in England (1797-1823), when the Bank of 
England was restricted from giving gold for its notes on demand. 
The principles of the case have been well brought out by Bagehot 
in his “Lombard Street.” The essence of the history is simply 
this :—For the first ten years the notes, though inconvertible, 
remained undepreciated as regards gold. Apparently, the directors 
had acted in the soundest manner. Yet, says Bagehot, when they 
came to give the reasons for their action they have become classical 
by their nonsense. They applied, it is true, a principle of limita- 
tion that seems natural enough. They only made advances in 
terms of notes for the bond fide demands of trade, and at a high 
rate of discount. They thought in this way the demands for 
currency were fairly indicated, and that, therefore, there could 
be no depreciation. But they forgot the cumulative effect, None 
of the notes being withdrawn or sent abroad, in time the quantity 
became too great, prices rose, and, inter alia, the price of gold. 
Whether the rise was in both cases exactly the same, is an old 
and interesting question, precisely that old question of the measure 
of depreciation. 

In effect it would appear that the method of limitation now 
adopted as regards the issues of the token rupee is the same 
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as that adopted by the Bank of England in the Restriction. So 
long as the rupees are issued only in response to a supposed real 
effective demand, it is thought that there can be no depreciation 
(see Report, p. 19). The specific depreciation as regards gold may 
be guarded against on provided for by the devices used for the 
maintenance of parity, but in the course of time the rupees in 
circulation will accumulate, and after a certain point a rise in 
prices must follow. In the case of India, with its favourable 
balance of trade, the rise in prices must no doubt be considerable 
before the parity of the rupee will be affected for foreign exchange, 
but in the meantime India suffers from the beginnings of a general 
depreciation. And in the end, as already observed, even specific 
depreciation may take place, especially if the reserves held are 
in the main documentary and not actually in gold. 

This paper began with the statement that the Report failed to 
give adequate consideration to certain aspects of Indian currency 
that in the course of time might prove to be of grave concern. In 
conclusion, the omissions and the possible evils may be briefly 
summarised. 

The leading idea in the criticism offered was to refer to the 
primary functions of money. Owing to the necessary interconnec- 
tion of these functions, a treatment of any one involves a reference 
to the rest. 

As regards the function of money as a medium of exchange, 
the Report, following the practice of the Government of India 
for the. last twenty years, considers the rupee mainly from the 
point of view of foreign exchange. It considers the means by 
which the stability of the gold-exchange value of the rupee may 
be safely and most economically secured. It seems to be taken for 
granted that if only this stability is maintained it makes no 
difference to the people of India if their principal metallic cur- 
rency is token money. The opinion of the 1898 Committee that 
the gold standard should be gradually made effective by the use 
of more gold as currency is discarded ; it is argued that to support 
the stability of foreign exchange the gold would be much more 
useful massed in some banking centre, the preference being given 
to London. The ready interchangeability of the coins with the 
corresponding metal within the country (which, under the old 
system, was so convenient) is passed over as of no importance. 

The function of money as a store of value is emphasised in 
connection with the accumulation of gold to be used in case of 
need to support the gold-exchange value of the rupee, but the 
more primitive form of the store of value in the native hoarding 
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is neglected. The native can no longer hoard silver ; he has not 
the same confidence in the rupee as a token; therefore, he hoards 
gold, and he is less willing to part with this gold when there is 
a difficulty placed in the way of getting it back. With regard 
to the function of money as a standard measure of value (including 
deferred payments), it seems to be taken for granted in the Report 
that if the rupee is only linked to gold for foreign exchange, its 
value or general purchasing power must conform to that of gold 
as determined by the world’s markets and the world’s banking. It 
seems to be thought that it can make no difference what the 
“intrinsic” value of the rupee may be. If, however, the rupee 
ought to be regarded as partaking of the nature of an inconvertible 
note, this simple relation will not hold good. 

But so far as the rupee is like an inconvertible note, so far 
it is subject to the same limitations or liable to the same dangers. 
In particular there is the danger (unless the volume is strictly 
limited) of a general rise in prices. If water flows into a reservoir 
in greater amount than to the extent of all the withdrawals, the 
level will rise, though, of course, it would rise more quickly if 
there were no means of withdrawal. As a matter of fact there 
has already taken place in India a great rise in rupee prices. The 
extent and the nature and the causes of the rise are open to 
controversy, but, roughly, since 1900 the rise in prices seems to 
have been associated with the increase in the volume of the rupees. 
If the inflation of the rupee currency has already begun to 
operate, we may expect that in the near future the rise will be 
still more marked. This possibility is serious; already some of 
the highest authorities have given this rise in prices as one of the 
chief causes of Indian unrest. We know by theory, with abundant 
historical verification, that in a rise of prices due to inconvertible 
paper or any analogous cause the mercantile and trading classes 
gain at the expense of the masses. Even if the rise in prices is 
due to an increase of gold, until the period of transition is over 
the same rule seems to apply. In the case of gold, however, 
there are natural economic forces which in time must limit the 
monetary supply, and so far the level of prices, but in a managed 
currency such as the rupee these natural forces are absent or 
weakened. No one, for example, would melt down rupees to 
make ornaments, but gold coins are constantly so melted. Even 
the Government is not likely to contract. the currency by melting 
down rupees, unless the evil of inflation has become intolerable. 
But after a certain point is reached in the inflation, the general 
depreciation in the purchasing power of the rupee must be followed 
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by a specific depreciation as regards gold; and if this is the case, 
then the main object of the whole policy is defeated. 

To prevent misapprehension, two supplementary observations 
may be made. The Report does, no doubt, pay considerable atten- 
tion to possible development of banking and the use of bank-notes, 
and so far considers the medium of exchange from the point of 
view of internal requirements. But when we are told that 90 per 
cent. of the Indian people cannot read, and when we know they 
are very poor, this development of credit is only likely to increase 
the rapidity of the inflation of rupee prices. The Report seems 
to think it an evil if gold replaces notes in the circulation, though 
the notes are only convertible into rupees. 

The other observation is of a more general character. It may 
be said that the criticism here offered would apply to any form 
of the gold-exchange standard. So far as the conditions are essen- 
tially the same, this is quite true; but the general argument is 
too large to be considered in this place. 

J. SHIELD NICHOLSON 
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Wealth: A Brief Explanation of the Causes of Economic Welfare. 
By Epwin Cannan, LL.D., Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of London. (London: P. S. King & Son. 
1914. Pp. xxiv+274. Price 3s. 6d. net.) 


HERE is a book to be welcomed by teachers and students : 
the work of an independent and vigorous thinker, who has the 
courage to break away from the customary classifications, and to 
handle the subject in a fresh and original way; one, moreover, 
who, as a rule, finds the language of ordinary life quite sufficient 
for his purpose. It is hardly “the heaven-sent book,” for which, 
as Professor Cannan sarcastically remarks in his Preface, teachers 
have so long been in search for use in their classes, because, 
among other reasons, it does not nearly “cover the ground” of 
what is commonly understood by elementary economics ; but we 
may fairly hail it as “a heaven-sent book,” for it may very profit- 
ably form part (at any rate the greater portion of it) of the pre- 
scribed reading of an elementary college or university course. 

Professor Cannan himself tells us emphatically that his book 
is intended for beginners; and on the whole he is remarkably 
successful in striking the right note for his purpose. He does not 
descend to the vocabulary of childhood, but treats his readers 
as intelligent young men and women; and he keeps more or less 
on the same plane throughout. Occasionally, indeed, he seems to 
get a little hurried, and passes over rather difficult topics with 
what I cannot help thinking is somewhat inadequate exposition. 
The proposition, for instance, that the law of Decreasing Returns 
is “just as true of manufactures as of agriculture,” would’ seem 
to call for more than the four sentences which are all that are 
given to its explanation (p. 68). But it will not be difficult to 
insert three or four pages, here and there, in the later editions, 
where elaboration is necessary. 

In my judgment the most important new departure in the 
book is the emphasis laid on the inheritance of property as a main 
reason for differences of income. The influence of the law of 
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inheritance is a subject which is commonly passed over without 
mention in elementary, or even in the larger, text-books of English 
political economy. Professor Cannan’s remarks that “‘so far the 
subject has been very little discussed,” and that “J. S. Mill, alone 
of the older writers, thought it worthy of consideration, and not 
much has been added since his time,” are perhaps unintentionally 
a little misleading. The whole subject of the legal basis of economic 
activity and the effect of varying conceptions of property is one 
which has been much discussed by the most influential of German 
economists, by Wagner and Schmoller. But the observation is 
true enough, so far as England is concerned ; one might read many 
a stout volume professing to deal with fundamentals, and hardly 
guess from them that rich men’s sons started with any advantage. 
And Mr. Cannan, by his emphasis on inheritance, does a real 
service to economics, and helps to bring academic discussion into 
closer touch with the facts of life. 

Here, as in many other pages, it is the man of affairs, the 
shrewd observer of things about him, that makes himself heard 
in this book. Among other “realistic” sections, let me especially 
commend the analysis in Chapter VIII. of the ordinary conception 
of income. Elsewhere it is the historian of economic theory who 
illuminates a subject by a brief and masterly account of the 
development of thought which led to such and such a formulation ; 
as, for instance, the Malthusian doctrine of population, or Adam 
Smith’s notion of distribution. 

With all these fresh ideas and fresh points of view for the 
greater part of his book, I am not sure whether our author was 
wise in adding the few pages at the end which deal with the 
question of Protection. They seem to repeat a rather customary 
Free Trade teaching in a way which is scarcely of a piece with 
the freshness and actuality of the rest of the book. 

In view of future editions, it may be as well to call attention 
to a couple of statements of fact which can probably be improved. 
We are told on p. 184 that “in our own time primogeniture plays 
but a small part; property as a whole is generally divided nearly 
equally between a man’s children by his will, except when the 
eldest has a title” (p. 184). But is this so in the case of the 
other landed gentry of England? Are the effects of “strict settle- 
ment” so completely made up for by bequests and other arrange- 
ments, as this would suggest? And, in any case, I suppose 
“children” here means sons. On p. 226 it is remarked that 
“Massachusetts and Texas have better claims to be regarded as 
sovereign States than Jamaica or even the Canadian Dominion.” 
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I am not sure what is meant by “sovereign State”; but, at any 
rate so far as the Dominion is concerned, the proposition is open 
to serious question, I should have thought, in any sense—legal 
or economic. Perhaps I might ask also, whether, in discussing the 
inequality in the remuneration of the two sexes, it was really 
Professor Cannan’s intention to omit all reference to the effects of 
the prevailing constitution of the family (with the husband usually 
as the chief bread-winner), and of the expectation of marriage 
on the part of young women. Perhaps he intends to bring all this 
under his formule of “amount of output” and “value of unit”; 
but in one who lays so much stress elsewhere on the economic 
significance of the family, it looks like an oversight. 
W. J. ASHLEY 


Unemployment. By Pror. A. C. Picou. (London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1913. Pp. 253. Home University Library. 
1s. and 2s. 6d.) 


THE object of this book is to give a survey of the problems of 
unemployment in the spirit of the economist, but in the lan- 
guage of the ordinary citizen. That object has been very fully 
achieved. Professor Pigou’s name and position are, of course, 
ample guarantees that the problem will be examined, not indeed 


without sympathy, but in the white light of economic science. 
At the same time, the language used is effectively simple and free 
from technical terms. The book should, therefore, serve an ex- 
cellent purpose in bringing about a more general understanding 
of a problem so easily and so disastrously misunderstood. 
Professor Pigou deals first with the meaning and measurement 
of unemployment. His definition of the term comes in effect to 
this: that “the amount of unemployment which exists in any 
industry is measured by the number of hours’ work . . . by which 
the employment of the persons ‘attached to’ or ‘ occupied in’ 
that industry falls short of the number of hours’ work that these 
persons would have been willing to provide at the current rate 
of wages under current conditions of employment.” This defini- 
tion, it is pointed out, includes as unemployment, not only the 
complete idleness of the wholly “unemployed” workman, but 
also the hours lost by the textile operative or the fitter who is 
working ‘“‘short time.” No one will quarrel with Professor Pigou 
for adopting a definition which has this effect. It is, indeed, the 
very first step to any understanding of the problem under review, 
to recognise the hours lost in short time as a form of “unemploy- 
ment,” and conversely to recognise the recurrent idleness of the 
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dock labourer at all times, of the bricklayer in winter, and even 
of the boilermaker in the trough of a cyclical depression, as a 
species of “short time” ; as hours of work lost by men who none 
the less remain workmen attached to their particular industry. 

From another point of view, Professor Pigou’s definition is 
perhaps still open to criticism of a technical nature. It may be 
suggested that he has not sufficiently defined the position in regard 
to men who are idle because they are on strike or are locked out. 
The idleness of the former would not; the idleness of the latter 
would apparently come within his definition. Yet neither in 
economic theory nor in practice can any definite line be drawn 
between the two cases. As Professor Pigou refers to the definition 
in Part II. of the National Insurance Act, it may be worth noting 
that there men on strike or locked out are equally treated as 
“unemployed,” and as fulfilling the statutory conditions for 
benefit in Section 86 of the Act, but are then held to be subject 
to a special “disqualification,” under Section 87. 

The succeeding chapters on “Some Popular Explanations of 
Unemployment,” and “Unemployment in a Stationary State,” 
are, from the point of view of clearing away popular errors, among 
the most valuable in the book. But it may be suggested that for 
the ordinary reader the statement that “unemployment is wholly 
caused by maladjustment between wage-rates and demand,” needs 
more explanation than it receives. And when this theory is de- 
veloped, through the statement that “apart from fluctuations there 
could not exist any unemployment whatever,” into the doctrine 
that, even with the present fluctuations, there need be no unem- 
ployment, “for the wage-rate that workpeople ask for at every 
point in the industrial field might so vary in response to variations 
of demand that there were never anywhere more workpeople than 
employers were willing to engage,” it becomes a paradox of the 
lecture-room hardiy worth putting into a work for the ordinary 
citizen, unless it were going to be defended and elaborated at 
some length. For the ordinary citizen in the trough of a trade 
depression sees ships laid up, because there is apparently no de- 
mand for their services at any price at all. He will be only 
confused, not enlightened, by language which suggests that 
boilermakers (whose unemployment percentage now ranges from 
2 to 25) could have constant work in building new ships, if they 
would let their wage-rates be perfectly plastic. 

The chapters on the causes of fluctuations are necessarily brief, 
but contain an interesting summary of various monetary devices 
suggested by Jevons, Professor Irving Fisher, and others, for pre- 
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venting or counteracting those cyclical fluctuations of the aggregate 
wage fund, from which the recurrent crises of exceptional unem- 
ployment arise. As regards the causes of these cyclical fluctuations, 
Professor Pigou suggests that Jevons’ sun-spot theory “may, 
perhaps, contain a larger element of truth than some recent critics 
have been willing to believe.” 

Finally, all the principal remedies or palliatives for unemploy- 
ment are passed under review, special prominence being given 
to machinery for securing plasticity of wage-rates and preventing 
industrial disputes, to the working of “short time ” in trade depres- 
sions and to insurance. In regard to plans for regularising the 
total demand of labour by compensatory fluctuations in the demand 
on public contracts, Professor Pigou rightly emphasises the point 
that such a proposal “is likely to lessen unemployment when 
mobility is considerable, but to increase it when mobility is slight.” 

One or two points of detail may be noted in conclusion. On 
page 21, Professor Pigou speaks of the trade union returns of 
unemployment published in the Board of Trade Labour Gazette 
as relating only “to the men in receipt of unemployment benefit.” 
This is not quite correct. The only returns used are those made 
by unions giving unemployed benefit (because those unions alone 
have any systematic registration of their unemployed members), 
but the returns include men who are not themselves in receipt of 
benefit, 1.e., are not yet entitled to it or have exhausted their 
claims. In the argument on pp. 63-68, it may be suggested that 
there is a slight confusion between “efficiency ” and the “standard 
of living” as determining the supply of labour to an occupation. 
Variations of efficiency would not tend to attract an over-supply 
of labour, provided that the standard of living of, t.e., the earnings 
demanded by the less efficient were as high as that of the more 
efficient. W. H. BEVERIDGE 


Money-Changing: An Introduction to Foreign Exchange. By 
HartTLeY WITHERS. (London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1913. 
Pp. viii+183. Price 5s. net.) 


In this latest production of Mr. Withers we find all the 
admirable qualities his earlier books have led us to expect from 
him. He always goes straight to vital issues: he avoids 
technicalities and formulas: his exposition is perfectly clear, 
and his style almost dangerously easy and attractive. We are so 
skilfully led that we hardly realise the difficulties we are taken 
over. Those who think nothing profound but the unintelligible 
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may incline to belittle the book on this very account. But if 
Mr. Withers is simple, it is the kind of simplicity we often 
(perhaps only) find in the great masters: the result of a firm, 
clear grasp of essentials. It is the very opposite of the trivial 
or superficial. 

Mr. Withers himself makes a very modest claim for his book 
(pp. 175-6). He tells us that he has avoided technical detail, 
and has only tried to show what foreign exchange means, how it 
is done, and what are the main causes which determine the 
rates. For the rest he refers his readers to Lord Goschen, Mr. 
Clare, and Mr. Escher. But his own book is, of course, more 
up to date than Lord Goschen’s; it is clearer than Mr. Escher’s ; 
it is simpler and less technical than Mr. Clare’s. It will 
probably prove the best introduction to the foreign exchanges for 
those students whose interest is not so much in the business of 
exchange as in the relation of the foreign exchanges to the 
general economic system. 

Passing to special points, it must be said at the outset that 
the least felicitous thing in the book is its title. The term 
Money-changing is not an adequate description of foreign 
exchange. Money-changing may arise within a country, as when 
in England silver coin is exchanged for gold, often at a serious 
discount ; or gold for copper, sometimes at a discount, sometimes 
at a premium. But these rates are not foreign exchange rates. 
Again, the sovereign is current in Egypt, India, and Argentina 
as well as in England. No money-changing is required, there- 
fore, in transactions for payment between these countries. But 
exchange rates arise, just as they arose between towns in the 
same country before the nineteenth century. Exchange is 
essentially an affair, not of money-changing, but of remittance. 
It arises whenever we have to pass the frontier of a free remittance 
system, such as the banks of most countries now provide within 
national limits. 

Some of us will not find Mr. Withers’s use of the term 
“standard” quite convenient, where, as in Chapter I., he is 
describing currency systems. India, he says, does not want a 
gold standard, much less a gold currency. She does not want a 
gold currency, granted ; but (since 1899) she has a gold standard ; 
and this not merely in a legal sense, but in the real and primary 
sense that all Indian currency values now move as the value of 
gold moves. No doubt the standard is maintained by selling 
exchange, not by internal convertibility, and this justifies the 
special term gold exchange standard. But if, and so long as, the 
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system works, the standard really is gold, not “semi-gold,” as 
Mr. Withers has it. 

It is a small matter, but perhaps Mr. Withers insists rather 
overmuch that England is the only country that really and un- 
conditionally pays in gold. Amsterdam pays in gold. So does 
the United States. Mr. Withers says it does not, because gold 
can only be obtained there against gold certificates, and there 
are other forms of legal currency ‘which carry no claim to be 
paid in gold” (p. 157 and p. 173). But it is a first principle of 
both parties in the United States that ‘“‘a dollar shall always be 
a dollar,” and it is the duty of the U.S. Treasury to maintain 
parity between all forms of legal tender money. (As to the 
greenbacks, of which Mr. Withers speaks on p. 7, the Treasury 
is expressly required by the law of March 14th, 1900, to redeem 
these on demand in standard gold coin, and holds a redemption 
reserve of £30,000,000 for this purpose.) In this respect (of 
parity) the American arrangements are better than our own, for 
even divisionary silver will be exchanged by the Treasury. Are 
gold certificates ever at a premium, as against other forms of 
American money? The real difficulty in the United States was 
that from time to time, as in 1907, all forms of legal tender 
money (notes included) went to a premium as against the cheque. 
This was because, with their old inelastic banking system, a 
crisis meant general suspension of payments. There are many 
countries, too, which are always ready to sell fixed gold 
exchange, which is payment in gold so far as foreign exchange is 
concerned. 

Mr. Withers is, of course, right in maintaining that in the 
case of certain countries obstructions are placed oh the export 
of gold, Exchange on Berlin, ¢.g., may rise well above the gold 
point, and yet no gold may come. But in illustrating this he 
seems to put the Berlin gold point too low. He makes the charge 
5 pf. Deutsch (Arbitrage, 1904) makes it 12 pf., which seems 
to compare more reasonably with the 10 cent (Deutsch, 
11 cent) charge from Paris. No doubt these rates vary 
according to circumstances, and cannot be precisely stated. The 
rate to America, Mr. Withers tells us (p. 157), has recently 
risen. 

His account of the tables of exchange is particularly good ; 
he has taken as much trouble to explain the rates made in the 
London market as the more usually quoted rates made abroad. 
Our tables are rightly described by him as ‘‘a medley of con- 
fusion.” They contrast in a striking way with the perfect lucidity 
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of the Paris table. Why, by the way, is there no quotation of 
Mexican rates? It is estimated that some £150,000,000 of foreign 
capital are invested in Mexico, the returns to which may be 
affected by the rate of exchange. 

In Chapter III., where he analyses international indebted- 
ness, Mr. Withers has a useful classification of countries in 
respect of the exchange position created by their relations as 
borrowers and lenders, showing clearly that an excess of imports 
may be either a sign of weakness or of strength. Here he has 
adopted a method of bringing loan transactions into more obvious 
relation to transactions in goods by always treating them as 
exports and imports of coupons and securities. Many readers will 
find this convenient. 

Continuing the same subject in Chapter I1V., Mr. Withers 
remarks that from the returns we seem to export more silver 
than we import. “It might be inferred that we produce silver 
from our own mines. ... What happens is that our metal 
brokers add their commissions to the total of the exports.” But 
these commissions would not alone account for the large differ- 
ence. The explanation is, as Messrs. Pixley and Abell have pointed 
out, that the figures of import do not include silver in ores, 
valued in 1912 at £1,526,176, and in 1913 at £1,175,206. There 
may be further silver arising from our mines of lead. On the 
other hand, it is probable that the returns take no account of 
imports and exports of British coin circulating in the Colonies. 
This would affect the balance for any particular year, and 
generally by increasing the exports. 

Chapters V. and VI., on Commercial Bills and Finance Bills, 
are in Mr. Withers’s most characteristic vein. Nothing could 
be better than his account of the documentary bill accepted by 
Rudesheimers, or than his example of the French “ wine-maker,” 
who at the same time that he is drawing a bill for £1,000 worth 
of champagne on an English merchant happens to be owing 
£1,000 to an English market-gardener for rhubarb. So, in 
passing to Finance Bills, he has a curious historical illustration 
from the thirteenth century in the bills drawn by Pope Alex- 
ander IV. on the English Bishops, who had to accept them 
under threat of excommunication—an effective but unsatisfactory 
substitute for collateral. Both documentary and finance bills 
often present difficulties to the student; but no one will find 
any obscurities in Mr. Withers’s handling of these topics. 

The chapter on Discount and Exchange is very good; but 
perhaps more might have been said about the pull of the discount 
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rate, and more especially on the way in which it may, and at 
times must override, temporarily at least, the course of exchange 
which would naturally arise from the balance of indebtedness. 
In an early chapter (p. 42) Mr. Withers had said :—‘ No country 
can afford to leave its exchange unregulated. . . . The only 
country that leaves its exchange to its own devices is America, 
and the results . . . make the American business world clamour 
continually for a regulating body.” It would have been interest- 
ing if he had enlarged on this text, and explained the various 
methods of regulation. In the same way the reader, while 
grateful for what is said on p. 162 about the “speculative and 
spectacular motives” that sometimes explain gold shipments, 
would gladly hear more on this subject. 

The chapter dealing with bullion movements, in which the 
passage just referred to occurs, is full of information new to most 
of us, especially as regards the bullion market, here sketched for 
the first time. Here again further detail, if obtainable, would be 
welcome ; but what is given is of great interest. 

In a brief conclusion Mr. Withers tells us what, in his 
opinion, is the chief advantage the ordinary student may gain 
from a study of exchange. It is ‘‘a closer grasp of the elementary 
fact, so often overlooked, that international trade is an exchange 
of goods and services.” Undoubtedly the analysis of indebted- 
ness is of primary importance; not, however, a particularly 
elementary matter. Nor will many of us accept the kind of reason- 
ing, based on “exports must equal imports” lines, which Mr. 
Withers seems to regard as one of the most important corollaries 
of this analysis. By analogous reasoning it might be proved that 
no individual could ever make a loss in business or go bankrupt. 
We had ample experience of national bankruptcy in the period 
1876-94, and we may have more in the future. The very 
difficult questions which arise when we attempt to discover the 
ultimate effect of various kinds of international operations on the 
real prosperity and strength of the countries concerned cannot 
be determined by reference to formulas of this kind. If they 
seem obvious, it is because they are empty. Like “one man, 
one vote,” they may satisfy the ear. But they have no further 
use. They are too vague and verbal to aid us in making the 
difficult distinctions, and taking account of the significant condi- 
tions, on which the real and lasting advantage of any given 
international operation depends. 

Here we must leave a book which it has been a great pleasure 
to read. Perhaps, as often happens, undue space has been 
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occupied by discussion of minor points of difference; but this 
must not be taken to imply any want of appreciation of the 
work as a whole. It may be doubted whether real familiarity 
with the working of the exchanges can ever be acquired from 
books of any sort; and Mr. Withers expressly tells us that it 
was not his aim to compete with the business manuals of 
arbitrage. But he has certainly given us an admirable exposition 
of all the main influences ‘that affect the foreign exchanges; and 
the student who masters it will not find that he will learn much 
more on these vital points from the other books to which Mr. 
Withers refers him. The work is vivid with actuality, always 
perfectly lucid, often fascinating. There have been many able 
and a few clear works on exchange; this is perhaps the first 
which could be called positively attractive. What is the secret 
of the charm? Why does Mr. Withers attract, even when dealing 
with subjects which usually repel? One recalls a quaint passage, 
written nearly 150 years ago, by that great monetary authority 
of his day, Sir James Steuart :—‘‘Q. Why does the doctrine of 
money appear so intricate? A. Because it is perplexed with 
jargon.” Mr. Withers is the sworn foe of all jargon. He has a 
special gift for stripping it off, and getting as directly as may 
be at the realities which the jargon had obscured. For this his 
works will live, and deserve to live. H. 8. FoxweE.i 


Le Thaler de Marie-Thérése: Etude de Sociologie et d’ Histoire 
Economique. By Marcel-Maurice Fischel. (Paris: Giard 
et Briére. 1912. Pp. xxxi.+208. Price 5 francs.) 


From the middle of the eighteenth century down to the present 
time there have been certain parts of Africa and Asia in which 
the thaler of Marie-Thérése has been par excellence the coin of 
acceptability—not any Austrian thaler, but one bearing with 
unalterable fidelity the effigy of the mature Empress ; and to meet 
an insistent demand the Austrian Mint, rejecting the innovation 
of milled edges and all other changes, has never ceased to pour 
out these coins, constant to the least detail and still dated 1780. 
In 1912 4,082,200 of such coins were newly issued. In the 
Abyssinian campaigns of 1865 and 1889 our own armies discovered 
that Theresan dollars were amongst the most necessary munitions 
of war, and that their purchasing power, as compared with that 
of other coins, was quite out of proportion to their intrinsic value. 
It is said that in Central Africa one can obtain two five-franc 
pieces for a thaler, the par value of which in European money 
markets is about two francs fifty centimes. For the Italian cam- 
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paign in ‘Tripoli the Viennese mints had need to work 
overtime. 

The currency problem set us by these historical facts is ex- 
ceedingly curious. Austria has never possessed silver mines of 
the first importance, such as explain in a most natural way the 
supremacy of the pieces of eight of Spain and, subsequently, of 
the Mexican dollar. She has never enjoyed wide trading connec- 
tions or colonial and imperial possessions such as are now estab- 
lishing, in combination with the control of the Australian and 
South African gold mines, the supremacy of the British sovereign. 
Of all European countries, the Austria of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century seems to have had the least natural advantages 
for establishing a coin of cosmopolitan importance. To the solu- 
tion of this problem M. Fischel has set himself, with the aid 
of much out-of-the-way learning in more than one field, 
imbued with the artistic, rather than the pedantic, possibilities 
of his subject, combining, as only a Frenchman can, a highly 
romantic view of the curiosity of his quest with a keen desire 
to rationalise it, and taking a great delight in the amazing juxta- 
positions, which can be wrought, when left quite to themselves, 
by the fortuitous workings of chance with design. 

He discovers the first link of the chain in the extremely back- 
ward condition of eighteenth-century Austria and her freedom 
from the commercial ideas of the age. All the rest of Europe 
were mercantilist, and put what difficulties they could in the way 
of the exportation of coin. To the statesmen of Austria, who 
did not concern themselves with the commercial development 
of their country, ideas so subtle were altogether foreign. . While 
France, England, and Prussia were prohibiting the traffic of coin, 
the Austrian authorities noticed only that their mints were making 
some slight profit, and, when in 1773 the business in thalers 
showed some signs of falling off, even instituted an inquiry 
amongst Greek and Turkish merchants as to the causes of this 
waning popularity. Having struck at last on a commercial 
product which hit off as nearly as possible the taste of their 
customers, they were content with it. And the old-established 
House of Habsburg have turned out for a century and a half, 
as though it were Rowland’s Macassar Oil or a Bath Oliver 
biscuit, a thoroughly sound and reliable article, none genuine 
without the signature of the now long-sainted Mrs. M. Thérése. 
After all, the business has not changed hands, though the branch 
at Venice had to be closed down, and is still under the personal 
management of her great-great-grandson. 
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Thus, in the innocence of her heart, the Empress anticipated 
Adam Smith and discovered the truth, which was hid from 
Colbert and Frederic of Prussia, that a country’s money is, after 
all, no more than a commodity, well able, under the guidance of 
supply and demand, to take care of itself. But how, in the first 
instance, did the fact that there was a demand for such a commodity 
come to notice? The balance of trade between Europe and the 
Levant in the eighteenth century was, as is now the case between 
Kurope and India, habitually adverse to Europe. Egypt and 
the Levant demanded on a large scale the silver, for the 
American supply of which Europe was the intermediary ; while 
what Europe required was mainly goods. It is said that in the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century two-thirds of Austria’s 
commercial purchases in the East had to be paid for in actual coin, 
while even France, who had in her hands a large part of the 
trading connection with the Levant, had to meet a trade balance 
habitually adverse. In Europe, where the American supplies were 
available, silver was relatively abundant, while in the Near East 
it was scarce; this scarcity had stood in the way of the develop- 
ment of the use of money for exchange or for hoards, especially in 
remote districts, so that, as the scarcity came to an end, the 
demand to be satisfied was large; and, besides, Turkey, then as 
now, even when bullion was available, never set her mints seriously 
to cope with the demand for silver money. The Near East had, 
therefore, a large and recurrent demand for foreign silver coin, 
and had also the means to afford it. Formerly, the Spanish and 
Mexican dollars had played their part. But for no small part of 
the eighteenth century the Spanish market was closed to France, 
and this, together with the want of uniformity in the piastres of 
Seville, cut off the opportunities of the older coin. The Rixdales 
of Holland were of poor alloy. In the way of France, the natural 
purveyor at that time of American silver to the East, stood her 
policy of mercantilism. Austria alone of Turkey’s neighbours was 
prepared to put on the market as a commercial product a 
handsome uniform coin of a high degree of fineness. 

It is not unnatural, therefore, that the Austrian thaler should 
have served a purpose in 1780. But how has it come to maintain 
its extraordinary vogue ever since? When first the thaler left 
the ports of Marseilles or Leghorn, it passed into the hands of 
Greek and Jewish merchants. But the coffee of Moka and other 
products of Africa and Asia Minor only reached such hands in 
Levantine ports, whereas the land trade through Egypt, Mesopo- 
tamia, Arabia, the Sahara, and the Soudan was, and for many 
s 2 
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centuries had been, entirely in the hands of the Arabs. It was the 
taste of the Bedouin, therefore, that ultimately determined which 
of rival coins was to hold its own. It is in the trail of the Bedouin, 
in Syria, Mesopotamia, Arabia, Nubia, the Upper Nile, Abyssinia, 
Erythrea, Tripoli, Somaliland, and to the boundaries of Nigeria, 
and in these countries only, that we find to this day the currency 
of Theresan thalers. The map of Arab influence is the map also 
of the territory of Theresan circulation. 

Thus it is in the ethnological and social history of the Arabs 
that we must seek, according to M. Fischel, for an explanation 
of the extraordinary fascination of this particular coin, a coin 
taken by them, not in its character of bullion certificate, but as an 
object of seesthetic importance, of personal distinction and adorn- 
ment. Into these researches we must not follow him in detail. 
A coin, he says, is a symbol of sovereignty, and the Arabs pre- 
ferred the coin of a power which had no pretensions whatever 
to sovereignty in the desert. The thaler is of silver; and in the 
Kast “l’argent a toujours été l’objet d’un culte fort exclusif,” 
and “ce culte est méme si répandu en Extréme-Orient que |’on 
& pu, & propos des Chinois, opposer le gott de race jaune pour 
le métal blanc au gotit de la race blanche pour le métal jaune.” 
But above all the explanation is to be found in the position of 
women in Arab society and in their exclusive predilection for the 
image of the Austrian Empress. In her cotffure, her jewelled pin, her 
massive bust and ample luxurious features, the Arab temperament 
finds its fullest satisfaction. And it is for these reasons primarily 
that the great lady has found her way to parts of Africa where 
no other white woman has even yet been seen, and has remained 
married for many generations to the Arabian imagination. What 
we learn as the motto of her race in our school history books— 
Bella gerant alii, tu felix Austria nube—has won another 
justification. 

It cannot be maintained that all M. Fischel’s researches, 
whether into Austrian politics in the eighteenth century or into the 
social customs of pre-Mahommedan Arabia, are strictly germane 
to his ostensible subject. But the thaler of Marie-Thérése gives 
him a very good plot. No one ought to grudge a little such 
licence to so entertaining an economic historian. 

J. M. KEYNES 
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The Influence of the Gold Supply on Prices and Profits. By Sir 
Davip Barsovr, K.C.S8.I., K.C.M.G. (London: Macmillan 
and Co. 1913. Pp. xii+104. Price 3s. 6d. net.) 


Str Davip BaRsour is too well known, both as a practical 
financial expert and as a writer on monetary problems, to need 
any introduction, but it may be well to remind the younger 
generation that he was one of the most active members of the 
Royal Commission on Gold and Silver which reported in 1888, 
and was Financial Member of the Council of the Governor-General 
of India from 1888 to 1893, in which latter year he was responsible 
for the closure of the Indian Mints. Sir David Barbour has had 
the advantage of living through most important currency changes 
of modern times; and he has throughout taken as his master 
Ricardo. The present book is an application of Ricardo’s principles 
and methods to modern monetary conditions. The basic idea 
appealed to is that the relative exchange values of commodities 
are determined by real causes, and that relative prices, when time 
is allowed, must be adjusted to relative values. No doubt the 
qualification—“ when time is allowed ”—is of the greatest practical 
importance, because one set of changes may not have produced its 
full effect before other influences may be brought into action. In 
the old phraseology the readjustment of prices expresses a tendency 
which is liable to be counteracted. It follows from the general 
principle that if, owing to an increase in the supply of gold, prices 
rise in one part of the system of gold-standard countries, the 
influence of the rise must be diffused through the rest of the 
system, otherwise there would be a real disturbance of relative 
values, and the balance of trade would be upset. In other words, 
gold must be so distributed through the gold-using countries that 
trade will be carried on on the same terms as if any other measure 
of values (or none) were adopted. We have been told recently 
that the bill on London is the currency of the world, and that in 
1912 bills on London reached the total of £1,805 millions 
sterling, as against a total export and import trade of £1,231 
millions. The bill on London is the world’s currency because 
in the last resort it can be met with gold. In fact, the 
gold is seldom asked for, but the whole system rests on the 
metallic basis. Some economists in recent years have been so 
much impressed by the magnitude of credit instruments of all 
kinds—for, after all, the bill on London is only a small part of 
the show—that they have supposed the effect of the gold supplies 
on prices is negligible, and that representative money, as Jevons 
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called it, is of overwhelming importance. This is only the old 
fallacy of inconvertible paper in another form. The lesson of the 
1907 crisis in the United States ought to have shown, even to 
the most modern of the moderns, that gold is the foundation- 
stone of the whole building. We have been taught by Cournot 
and his successors that continuity is the soul of economics. .The 
principle can be applied to gold and credit. Between the absolute 
inconvertibility of the old assignats and the deferred or suspended 
or impeded convertibility of the latest gold-exchange standard! 
there are only insensible gradations. Sir David Barbour has done 
well to recall the old teaching of the greatest (save one) of masters 
of those who know; for, next to Adam Smith, David Ricardo is 
still the most energising of writers on economics, especially on 
matters of currency. He had lived through the period of the Bank 
Restriction and knew “the meaning of money,” both in practice 
and in theory. The second David has adopted not only the matter, 
but the manner of the elder. The argument is put in the tersest 
possible words, and the reader is often left to make his own 
hypothesis according to the sense of the context. But there is 
never any doubt as to the meaning, if the reader will take the 
trouble to follow the argument. And the argument is well worth 
following ; it puts old truths unashamedly, though it does not 
pretend that there is no more to be said on the difficulties of 
periods of transition. It shows very clearly that even the latest 
banking business needs a skeleton, and that gold is the anatomy 
which must support the matchless complexions of credit. 

At the present time, when a good deal of the older learning 
on money is neglected, this re-statement of the central positions 
with applications to actual conditions ought to be of great value, 
and from this point of view the lucid brevity of the writer is 
to be greatly commended. 

J. SHIELD NICHOLSON 


Etudes sur la formation et le mouvement des prix. By Marcen 
Lenorr. (Paris: Giard et Briére. 1913. Pp. viii. +201.) 


THE first part of this book deals theoretically with the deter- 
mination of price. On the demand side a start is made with the 
most fundamental of facts as they are passed over from the 
psychologist to the economist. The procedure in its general lines 
is not unlike that of Mr. Johnson in a recent volume of this 

1 The relation of the gold-exchange standard to the scheme suggested by Ricardo 


in his Proposals for an Economical and Secure Currency is not touched on by Sir 
David Barbour in the present work, and is a matter of considerable difficulty. 
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journal. Taking two commodities as variables, the author points 
out that a number of indifference curves (equal utility curves) can 
be theoretically traced, and demonstrates that every utility curve 
can be completed as a closed figure, if it may be assumed that the 
consumer can be satiated with both commodities and is incon- 
venienced when he receives more of either than the amount which 
fully satisfies him. This only needs stating to be evident, for 
when satiety with respect to either commodity is reached, and 
yet more of it is received, it is needful that more of the other should 
be offered in order to make up for the inconvenience of the excess ; 
and when satiety with regard to both commodities is passed, and 
the holding of one of them increases, it is needful to be relieved 
of excesses of the other, if utility is to be kept constant. Given 
the possibility of over-supply of both articles, the closed figures 
become smaller and smaller with increase of both articles until 
the shrinkage culminates in a point, as the author shows. From 
any given closed figure demand can be derived by taking tangents. 
The operation produces two demand curves, or curves of exchange 
rates, the unusual one starting remote from OY and moving 
towards it. This second curve is of no practical importance, since 
it indicates demand (or rates of exchange which keep utility con- 
stant) when the purchasing commodity has marginal disutility 
instead of marginal utility. It rounds off theory, however, to 
recognise its implicit existence. 

Proceeding to the composition of demand, the author does 
not discuss the modification of private demand by the extent of 
demand in general. On the demand side of the problem of value 
it is not so needful to trace the reactions of aggregated action 
on individual action as on the supply side; but on the latter side 
also composition is assumed by our author to be simple. Still the 
treatment of supply is adequate for the purposes of the in- 
vestigation. 

The second part of the book seeks some confirmation of theory 
in an examination of movements of prices and variations in such 
measurable things as should have a bearing on them. ‘Trade cycles 
are treated in Chapter II. of this part almost entirely with refer- 
ence to discounting, discount rates, and the production of the 
precious metals. Of the next four chapters the prices of coal, 
corn, cotton, and coffee form the substance. One leading idea 
of the analysis is to compare price variations with consumption, 
production or stock, the state of trade (as indicated by the con- 
sumption of coal), and the supply of money. Connections are 
shown by diagrams and by correlations. In conclusion, general 
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prices, as revealed by index numbers, are studied. It is claimed 
that the concrete part of the inquiry does something to establish 
the reality of economic laws; and the claim may be admitted. 
The book is to be commended for its scientific method and 
thoroughness ; and the author is to be complimented on the read- 
able way in which he has presented results obtained by the 
application of a highly technical apparatus. 


S. J. CHAPMAN 


The Value of Organised Speculation. By Harrison H. BRAcg. 
(New York: Houghton Mifflin. 1913.) 


THE title of this book is itself a contribution to clear 
thinking on the subject of speculation. So long as the future 
remains partly unseen, the world cannot get a living without 
risk ; and so long as risk has to be borne, there must be the risk- 
bearer, the speculator. Our choice, therefore, is not between 
speculation and its absence, but between speculation separated 
and borne in markets organised to give free play to the expert 
and speculation entangled in the processes of production or carried 
out by amateurs whose one-sided optimism tends to increase the 
number and extent of price fluctuations and, therefore, the amount 
of risk which the world has to bear. 

Mr. Brace gives up a chapter to answer the question: “If 
not organised speculation, what is the alternative?” In answer- 
ing the question he deals summarily and convincingly with pro- 
posals such as those to prohibit short selling, which would merely 
cripple one side of the market and weaken the power of the 
expert to make effective his superior ability to forecast the future. 
Organised speculation, he maintains, does not on the whole 
exercise a greater demoralising effect on individuals than specula- 
tion which is unorganised ; while on the other hand its abolition 
would involve the downfall of many small business houses and 
the growth of large interests which would be superior in risk- 
bearing in consequence of their monopolistic control of industry. 
As, therefore, risk cannot be eliminated from business, and as the 
only practicable alternative to organised speculation merely adds 
uncompensated evils, we need to accept in principle the existing 
system by which the business world “puts out” a part of its 
risk-bearing in the organised speculative markets. 

It seems that in Mr. Brace’s view it is not practicable to do 
much to fence this dangerous machinery in the way of legislative 
action analogous to the Factory Acts, though some technical 
reforms may be carried out by the governing body of the Exchange. 
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But his main conclusion, a bold but logical one, is that reform 
can be attained only by educating the amateur speculator to use 
the market, not for scalping or gambling purposes, but as the 
instrument on which to exercise a trained intelligence. 

This argument is clearly insufficient as it stands; it obtains 
its full weight only when reinforced by the conclusions of the 
earlier chapters dealing with the functions of organised specula- 
tion ; its direct effects on price ; its indirect effects on the market, 
and its moral and social value. These chapters are too rich in 
material and suggestion to be discussed at all adequately in a 
review of reasonable length. They leave on the mind an impres- 
sion of a speculative market as a nucleus of experts—an intensely 
active centre encircled by a wide penumbra of amateurs impervious 
to the suggestion of economic events, but highly sensitive to 
suggestion from the experts at the centre. Sensitive, however, in 
one way only ; they can be counted upon to multiply the influence 
of an expert bull campaign and to hold on long enough to enable 
the experts to unload at a profit. But on the other side of the 
market the bear expert acts unaided, and, indeed, can act vigorously 
only when prices are distinctly above the true “consumption 
basis.” In a market so constituted daily fluctuations are larger 
and more frequent, but extreme fluctuations narrower and more 
rare, than in one which is not organised to give scope to the 
bears ; prices are constantly rising from the “consumption basis” 
which marks their minimum, and accordingly move about a mean 
which is above the level at which the stock or produce passes into 
the hands of the investor or consumer. This surplus price, paid 
mainly by the amateur speculator who trusts in his star, goes in 
part to the producer and in part to the experts forming the 
nucleus of the market. 

The chapter dealing with the destructive effects of the market 
on morality and individual fortunes is marked with the same 
penetration, reasonableness, and moderation. The argument in 
this and the other chapters is mainly @ priori and is not susceptible 
of inductive proof ; but this is in the nature of the subject, and the 
evident intimacy of the author with the practice of the market 
gives one great confidence that the weights which he assigns to 
the various parts of the argument are, at any rate, not far from 
the truth. In this particular chapter his conclusion is that the 
speculative exchange has great destructive effects on character 
and individual well-being; he doubts, however, whether these 
effects are greater than would result from unorganised speculation, 
and recognises that one may reasonably lean towards optimism 
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in judging an organisation which is so recent in growth and so 
susceptible of improvement with the advance of general intelli- 
gence and knowledge. 

To attain perfection in dealing with this subject, an author 
would need to give more even than an acute and able discussion 
of the more prominent aspects of speculation in the principal 
markets ; he would need to add an exposition of the more funda- 
mental theory underlying the work of the speculator, a theory 
which, on the one hand, would give an assurance that the dis- 
cussion was exhaustive, and on the other would distinguish those 
social services which are necessarily supplied in every act of 
speculation from those effects, good or bad, which must be added 
to, or subtracted from, the value of this service, and which vary 
with the circumstances of the particular market or commodity. 

Mr. Brace gives us acute reasoning and original inferences, 
but not that comprehensive theoretical view which alone can be 
entirely satisfying ; and this results in the omission of some con- 
siderations which are worth bringing out. 

If one starts from fundamentals he must regard the work of 
the speculator as strictly analogous to that of the trader; the 
one carrying between two points separated in time, the other 
between two points separated in space. The essential service, 
then, which is present in every speculative operation is this 
act of carrying, and the most important element in the cost of 
producing this service is risk-bearing. One of the important 
indications of the success of the speculative market in reducing 
the amount of risk borne is a narrowing of the fluctuations in 
price. But it follows that price regulation is not, as I think 
Mr. Brace would hold, the direct and most important service of 
the speculator ; it is surely only an effect of his real service of 
carrying, an index of an economy which he effects in his principal 
element of cost. It seems clear that even if the speculative market 
brought about no improvement in prices, it would still be ex- 
tremely useful in its work of carrying through time or of risk- 
bearing, for business people who were more profitably occupied 
with other things. 

There is another point which appears in this theoretical view 
of the matter. The speculative act of carrying is bounded at 
one end by a purchase and at the other by a sale. It resembles 
in this respect any other act of production, but it differs from 
these other acts in a most important respect ; it differs in the fact 
that the speculator has superior knowledge of the commodity 
in which he is dealing, and accordingly may be enabled to exact 
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a price for his services out of all proportion to their value. This, 
however, he cannot do in the presence of speculators equally well 
informed, whose competition will maintain prices at a level which 
will give on the average a fair return to the work of risk-bearing. 
One has only to compare in thought a speculative real estate 
market with an organised speculative wheat market to realise 
how vitally important competition is in protecting investor or 
consumer from being anibushed by any chance speculator and 
plundered in the name of superior intelligence. These exceptional 
opportunities for deception give rise to considerations which seem 
to be of the first importance ; but, important or not, their whole 
weight goes to reinforce the argument of the author. 

There are some other inferences of minor importance, with 
which Mr. Brace does not deal; most people, however, will be 
more interested in having the final x’s and y’s valued than in 
following their logical progress through the sum to the answer, and 
they will find here what they require. It is not to be 
supposed that the book lacks theory; on the contrary, it is full 
of short trains of reasoning, always persuasive and often original. 
The author has happily contrived that his intimacy with the 
subject-matter should not affect the moderation of his judgment, 
and that, in its turn, this moderation has not detracted from the 
vigour of his argument. His book seems to me to be a sound 
and valuable contribution to the subject. 

F. LAvVINGTON 


English Taxation, 1640-1799 : An Essay on Policy and Opinion. 
By WiuutaAM Kennepy. (Series of the London School of 
Economics. London: Bell & Son. 1913. Pp. ix.+199.) 


Mr. KENNEDY calls his book “an essay on the basis of Dowell’s 
record—amplified on points . . . on which Dowell is inadequate.” 
He claims, and with justice, that he has amplified Dowell’s 
statements of fact, especially in connection with “the interregnum 
and the direct taxes of the seventeenth century”; but his chief 
contribution is covered by the sub-title. He is concerned with 
the opinion that lay behind taxation policies. It is hard to 
condense the vapours of opinion and pour them into ticketed 
literary bottles ; and in all histories of opinion there is a tempta- 
tion to overrate the importance of the people who happened to 
write or whose writings chance to have survived accessibly. Mr. 
Kennedy has been on his guard against these risks, and he tries, 
so far as material will permit, to distinguish the mere voces 
clamantium from those voices which seem representative of the 
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silent crowds, in or out of Parliament, to whose opinions policy 
must approximately conform. As our tax histories are few, and 
as their authors have rarely been interested in questions of this 
kind, he has an almost virgin field, from which he has gathered 
& good crop. 

His thought is dominated by the relation of early tax policies 
to contemporary policy, and above all to the policy of income 
taxes. This being so, it is perhaps a slight blemish that, in his 
introductory discussion, he should treat the tenth and fifteenth too 
exclusively as a tax on movables. It sprang from the taxation 
of “redditus et mobilia,” and the Tudor subsidies had really the 
same foundation. I cannot regard their more systematic attempt 
to get at certain forms of income as an “important change in 
the standard of distribution” (p. 18). But this lies outside Mr. 
Kennedy’s main discussion. 

A good deal of that discussion turns about the policy of exempt- 
ing “the poor man”—by which Mr. Kennedy tells us he means 
the ordinary wage-earner—from taxation. ‘For the century pre- 
ceding the Long Parliament the tradition was exemption” (see 
pp. 22, 83). Customs affected the poor man little, if at all. The 
subsidy had become “a tax on the middle sort and the gentry.” 
Poll taxes had gone out of fashion. There was neither a practice 
nor a theory of taxing the poor man systematically. Both de- 
veloped in the later seventeenth century. The Restoration Excise, 
at first a very tolerable levy that does not deserve the denunciation 
which it has received, grew and extended rapidly after the Revolu- 
tion; although the revived poll taxes had a short life, and the 
hearth tax passed over the heads of the poor. Meanwhile, thinkers 
put forward the principle of universal payment for State protection. 
Mr. Kennedy regards “the acceptance in the seventeenth century 
of the doctrine that the poor man should pay taxation” [ ? taxes] 
as ‘‘one of the landmarks in English political opinion.” The 
materials for judging how far the exemption was deliberate for the 
period 1540-1640 are, of course, scanty. It is not easy to get 
at Mr. Kennedy’s opinion on the matter. After pointing out that 
the poor ceased to be charged to the subsidy about 1540, he says 
that, for the next century, they “were very nearly exempt... . 
both in intention and practice. Policy, therefore [why ‘“‘there- 
fore” ?], varied; the poor were sometimes made to bear a share 
of the burden of taxation and sometimes were exempted. It is 
probable also that there was no consistent opinion on the problem 
involved ; certainly the literature of the first half of the sixteenth 
century . . . does not give evidence of any doctrine that the poor 
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either should or should not pay taxes” (p. 83). [Then what about 
“intention,” of which no further evidence is given? | 

In the mid-eighteenth century, as is well known, though 
Mr. Kennedy illustrates the point with plenty of out-of-the-way 
knowledge, the notion that all should pay taxes prevailed, some- 
times taking shape in the Walpolian dogma that the most general 
tax was necessarily the best. It was the outcome of what Mr. 
Kennedy nicknames the “freeholder” political philosophy, the 
Lockean view that society is composed of taxable units of the 
independent freeholder type. ‘Those who held this view were 
uneasy when applying it to the really poor ; so as the century wears 
on, and especially during its humanitarian last quarter, the typical 
attitude is a sentimental desire to relieve the poor of fiscal burdens, 
but as an act of mercy, not as an act of justice. 

One of Mr. Kennedy’s leading propositions is that, throughout 
the period which he studies, hardly anyone regarded the equities 
of the whole tax system. Men tried to make each tax equitable 
in itself. His explanation is (p. 73) that, as the period started 
with a single national tax (the subsidy) which had to be made 
equitable in itself, ‘it was inevitable” that the Excise and subse- 
quent taxes also should be looked at in isolation. I confess it does 
not seem to me to have been inevitable. And, although Mr. 
Kennedy mentions that only Petty in the late seventeenth, and 
Thomas Percival in the late eighteenth century (pp. 74, 167) 
explicitly discussed the compensatory element in a whole tax 
system, I find it very hard to believe that no one else saw taxation 
steadily and whole. I very much doubt, in particular, whether 
Adam Smith was such a duffer in all these matters as he is made 
out to be. True, he did for the most part discuss taxes seriatim 
and not tax systems, and so far his treatment is defective. Yet 
there is a sentence in Bk. V., Chap. III., which certainly takes 
account of the compensatory element, though perhaps somewhat 
vaguely :—‘‘A more equal land-tax, a more equal tax upon the 
rent of houses, and such alterations in the present system of 
Customs and Excise, &c. . . . might perhaps, without increasing 
the burden of the greater part of the people, but only distributing 
the weight of it more equally on the whole, produce a considerable 
augmentation of revenue.” ‘This sentence also, and much else in 
the Wealth of Nations, as I read it, conflicts with another proposi- 
tion of Mr. Kennedy’s. He says that one of Adam Smith’s funda- 
mental and “familiar” doctrines was that “‘a tax to be just must 
be general—it must fall on all the three sorts of income, rent, 
profits and wages” (p. 143). The reference is to the first page 
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of the chapter “Of Taxes,” that is—presumably—to the sentence in 
the first “canon”: “Every tax . . . which falls finally upon one 
only of the three sorts of revenue . . . is necessarily unequal, in 
so far as it does not affect the other two” ; a most incontrovertible 
proposition by no means equivalent to what Mr. Kennedy makes 
out of it. Smith goes on to say that “he will seldom take much 
notice of this sort of inequality” : surely he knew it to be formal. 
It would be unwise, in view of his well-known and _ hearty 
advocacy of taxes on ground rents, to argue that he regarded such 
taxes as “unjust” because formally “unequal.” Mr. Kennedy 
makes many good points against Smith, whom evidently he does 
not like; but in this case he seems to me to have been misled 
by his predecessor’s method, so much suppler and less classificatory 
than hisown. His criticisms of Smith on Income Taxes, of Smith 
on “improper” taxes, and of Smith on the relation between the 
taxation of necessaries and the rate of wages seem to me very 
pertinent ; though now and again elsewhere his comments amount 
to little more than an intricately worded reminder that Smith 
lived and wrote nearly one hundred and forty years ago. 

There is, I am bound to add, too much intricate or clumsy 
wording ; ¢.g. (p 164): “The doctrine that taxes should not fall 
on necessaries . . . was based on positions which did not have in 
them the quality of coerciveness”’; or (p. 4) the theme of the 
essay “has the merit of forcing on the attention the wider question, 
to which comparatively little has yet been done, of the social 
attitude of what may be called the practical political theories of 
the period.” The essay is distinctive, learned, and valuable, 
though I cannot agree with all its author’s propositions ; it would 
certainly have been more attractive and also more valuable had 
its style been perfectly lucid. 

J. H. CLAPHAM 


The Fall of Protection, 1840-50. By Brrnarp Ho.uanp, C.B. 
(London: Edward Arnold, 19138. Pp. 372.) 


In clear narrative, with a liberal use of Hansard, and under 
feelings of intelligible dislike for the radical philosophy of early 
Victorian days, Mr. Holland describes the fall of Protection in 
this country between 1840 and 1850. The biographers of Cobden 
and Bright have recorded the Battle of the Corn Laws from one 
standpoint ; the biographer of Disraeli from another standpoint, 
which is also shared by Mr. Holland. His analysis of Peel is 
peculiarly severe. In Peel’s financial policy he sees little but a 
surrender to the opinion of others. The Bank Act of 1844 forms 
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the subject of a special chapter, in which it is suggested that the 
triumph of the Currency over the Banking principle was the 
triumph of the financier over the producer in the person of Samuel 
Jones Loyd, afterwards Lord Overstone, son of a Welsh Noncon- 
formist minister. But the author’s facts are not always reliable. 
He writes (p. 154) :—‘‘The Act of 1844 made Bank of England 
notes legal tender.” In fact, they were made legal tender by the 
Act of 1833. And again, on p. 153 :—“‘The Act of 1833 allowed 
the establishment of joint-stock banks within that limit [7.e., the 
London radius], with power to issue notes.” ‘‘ With” should 
be “without.” Summarising the whole controversy, Mr. Holland 
speaks thus :—‘‘To the lay mind it would seem to be true, if the 
world is not regarded in the peculiar and unreal aspect which it 
presents to the eye of a banker or stockbroker, that the general 
level of wages and prices must be governed by the balance between 
actual currency and the supply of labour and goods.” ‘This is 
curious philosophy. The banker, the specialist in money matters, 
is unreal when he talks about his own subject. The lay mind, 
unable to see through the workings of credit on prices, dismisses 
it as superficial, and finds the real in the tangible. Alas, for the 
lay mind! 

The best part of the book is that which is concerned with the 
reaction of domestic on colonial policy. This is one of the few 
books in which this important point is adequately treated. Mr. 
Holland shows the utter absence of anything like a constructive 
colonial policy in these years. Having automatically killed 
colonial preference by the policy of free imports, Ministers at 
home had no handle for resisting the colonial demands for full 
freedom—freedom in the end to set up protective tariffs against 
the mother country herself. The Act of 1846 gave to the colonial 
legislatures the power of abolishing the preferences in favour 
of British goods which had been established by the home 
Government. The Act of 1850 allowed them to impose such 
duties as they thought fit against foreign countries and other parts 
of the Empire, forbidding only differential duties as counter to 
free trade principles. The Act of 1873 removed this limitation— 
fortunately indeed, because when, after 1878, Canada adopted a 
definitely protective system, and the other self-governing colonies 
in time followed suit, the prohibition of differential duties would 
have prevented the preferences which these colonies have since 
granted to British goods. All this is admirably set forth in 
Chapter XI. 

On p. 136 there is a paragraph, with a note attached to it, 
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which defeats our understanding entirely. The text runs thus :— 
“In the idea-conflicts between Imperial Union and State Free- 
dom, or Protection and Free Trade, is manifest that eternal 
dividing-line which separates Catholic and Protestant, Socialist 
(or Imperialist) and Liberal, Classic and Romantic in Art.” On 
which side of the line was Adam Smith, the apostle of Liberty 
and the projector of Empire; on which side Huskisson, the 
cautious pioneer of Free Trade and the ardent advocate of Im- 
perial Reciprocity? Our author does not say; but the note 
adds :—“It may be fanciful to suggest that the masculine 
element seeks the feminine principle of Order, and that the 
feminine element seeks the masculine principle of Liberty, and 
that at one period the masculine element is dominant in the 
nature of men, while at another (as in periods of Liberalism 
like the Reformation or French Revolution times) the feminine 
element prevails. But it is worth considering.” Then think on 
it, Mistress Peel; excogitate, Master Dizzy. If you can’t agree, 


appeal to Mother Adam! 
C. R. Fay 


The Cutlery Trades: An Historical Essay in the Economics of 
Small-scale Production. By G.I. H. Luoyp, M.A., Asso- 
ciate Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Toronto. (Longmans. 1913. Price 12s. 6d. net. Pp. 
xvi. + 493.) 


Mr. Lioyp was for some years lecturer on economics at the 
University of Sheffield, and while there he had full opportunities 
of observing the contrast between the large-scale and well- 
organised steel and engineering industries, which now dominate 
the town, and the ancient, small-scale cutlery trades which first 
made the district famous. He appears to have made very thorough 
investigations into the actual conditions of the descendants of 
the old handicrafts, as well as researches into their history, and 
to his industry we owe what will probably long be the standard 
work on the cutlery trades. Thoroughness and accuracy by no 
means spell dullness in his case, and despite the figures and dates 
which are provided in plenty, his narrative is almost fascinating. 

In order to provide a background for his special history, he 
first sketches the general development of industry from the family 
system to the handicraft with its elaborate gild organisation ; then 
traces the emergence of the merchant and the growth of the 
domestic system under which he gave out work to the artisan 
who owned his own tools; and shows the rise of the “under- 
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taker” who first concentrated production under the system of 
“manufacture” and finally utilised power in the modern factory. 
He gives next a very clear account of the process of manufacture 
of the different kinds of cutlery goods, from which it becomes 
plain how very large a part is still played by manual labour. 
Forging is, however, becoming more and more a machine instead 
of a hand trade, more particularly in the case of scissors, while 
saws and files are on the eve of becoming entirely factory trades. 
The building up of a pocket-knife, on the other hand, may require 
as many as 150 operations in the case of a four-bladed knife, and, 
owing to the great variety of patterns which have to be produced, 
such goods must continue to a large extent to depend on the 
manual dexterity of the workers. A short chapter on the raw 
material follows, with some interesting details on the struggle 
of English iron-masters to protect themselves against the purer 
iron of Russia, Styria, Sweden, and Spain. 

There was a cutlery gild in London in the thirteenth century ; 
at first there were three independent crafts, the cutlers or haft- 
makers, the bladesmiths, and the sheathmakers, but the cutlers 
obtained the dominance, and in 1415 the three fraternities united 
into one Company. Owing to lack of communications, the trade 
was widely spread over the whole country, so as to serve the local 
markets, wherever there was access to native or imported iron. 
Only with the development of national security and the construc- 
tion of roads did the number of manufacturing centres diminish 
in consequence of the economic advantages of those most favour- 
ably placed. Everyone has heard of the Sheffield whittle men- 
tioned in Chaucer, and by the reign of Elizabeth Sheffield had 
won a considerable reputation for plain goods. The settlement 
of alien refugees in the latter half of the sixteenth century was 
one cause of the rapid increase in the Sheffield industry of that 
period. Originally the ordinances of the cutlers of Sheffield were 
sanctioned by the Earl of Shrewsbury, who was the lord of the 
manor of Hallamshire and owned the iron-works of the district ; 
but in 1624 a charter was granted incorporating the makers of 
knives, blades, shears, scissors, sickles, and other cutlery wares. 
During the seventeenth century the inspection of goods was one of 
the chief functions of the Company, but it became more difficult as 
trade expanded, and in the following century the apprenticeship 
problems were a source of strife till in 1814 access to the trade 
and admission to the Company were thrown open. The Company 
early became a close corporation, and its oligarchical rule pro- 
duced much discontent which was intensified as the industry 
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began to split up into the large masters, the small working 
masters, and journeymen. The Company was finally democratised 
in 1860 and the tool and steel trades admitted. 

Karly records of the magnitude of the industry are necessarily 
scanty, but in 1624 there were 24 grinding-wheels (or factories), 
while in 1770 there were 133 settled along the mountain-streams ; 
the latter number would accommodate about 1,200 persons. In 
the eighteenth century the typical Sheffield cutler and grinder 
was “‘a rough and uncouth artificer, whose hard daily toil brought 
with it few of those alleviations which we should regard as the 
essentials of a civilised existence”; in 1769 wages ran from 
9s. to 20s. a week. To-day the industry suffers from lack of 
organisation. The advent of steam brought concentration of the 
workpeople, but the old handicraft ideas still remained. By the 
side of the large factory-owner with his own directly-paid staff, we 
find the “little master” surviving from the domestic system, 
owning his own tools, renting his own workshop or a “trough” 
or a “side” in a public wheel, and taking out work from merchants 
or manufacturers, or making goods on his own account and hawk- 
ing them at markets or selling them to factors. By the side of 
the fully-skilled craftsman we find the datal man or journeyman 
working ina team. Little capital is required by the little master, 
who is but a small degree removed from the workmen he employs. 
It is impossible to regulate production according to the needs of 
the market, or to prevent the manufacture of cheap and nasty 
goods, and it is equally impossible to organise into trade unions 
crafts where the line between employer and workman is not 
sharply drawn, where the employees are not congregated in 
masses under the rule of individual firms, and where sections of 
manual work are constantly threatened by foreign or factory 
competition. There are few recognised rates of wages, and earn- 
ings to-day run from 18s. to 60s. a week, according to the class 
of trade and the skill of the operative. 

A considerable portion of the book is devoted to a history of 
trade unionism in Sheffield, and a brief survey is given of all the 
trade societies individually. Many interesting proposals have been 
made in the course of the very chequered career of the ‘labour 
movement in Sheffield for trade federation and for insurance 
against unemployment, but we cannot afford space to deal with 
them here. “The dominating feature of labour organisation in 
the cutlery trades,” says Mr. Lloyd, “is the multiplicity of the 
individual sectional tradé unions. . . . In the early days of the 
labour movement it was natural, and indeed inevitable, that trade 
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unionism should proceed on sectional lines; but the persistence 
of this type of association into the nineteenth century furnishes 
a striking manifestation of the conservative adherence to early 
tradition and trade custom which characterises the cutlery in- 
dustry, not only in this question of labour organisation, but on 
every side of its activities.” To-day the unions appear practically 
powerless. 

Cutlery exports have risen from £556,000 in 1898 to £883,000 
in 1912, but German exports are about fifty per cent. higher. 
The Master Cutler said in 1907 : “The cutlery trade is kept down 
by German competition, which is, in some respects, on more 
scientific and better organised lines. The wages in the cutlery 
trade in Sheffield will not rise, in my opinion, until we have 
brought more machinery into the trade.” Solingen, our chief 
competitor, has a long history in the production of cutlery, but 
by the middle of the nineteenth century its reputation was 
entirely gone. Then came a transformation, when machine- 
made goods drove out the cheap rubbish, and gradually a 
great fame has been again built up. ‘The reasons for this 
great success are to be found first in the rapid development of 
mechanical forging, in which respect Sheffield has been entirely 
outdistanced. The second reason is the achievement of securing 
the preservation of outwork under the most satisfactory sanitary 
conditions, especially in the grinding branches, a development 
which has been aided on the one hand by the availability of 
electrical energy, and on the other by stringent sanitary and 
factory regulations. In the third place, the workers have been 
able to offer a stout resistance to the debasing effects of unregulated 
outwork, by building up a labour organisation remarkable alike 
for its inclusiveness and its solidarity.” To these Mr. Lloyd adds 
the Fachschule for the cutlery handicrafts and the compulsory 
system of apprenticeship. “Thus, regarded as a whole, the 
position of the Solingen workers is exceptionally favourable, and 
it is not surprising to find that they present a fine body of men, 
remarkable alike for their prosperous industry, high intelligence, 
and sturdy independence.” One gathers that Mr. Lloyd, though 
he does not say so directly, is of opinion that Sheffield employers 
and Sheffield workmen have both something to learn from 


Solingen. 
Henry W. MaAcrosty 
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Maritime Enterprise, 1485-1558. By James A. WILLIAMSON. 


(Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1913. Pp. 416.) 


THERE was undoubtedly a crying need for books on this subject. 
It is a national disgrace that the scholarly work of Schanz, pub- 
lished in 1881, should have remained without a translator or a 
rival. In the meantime a great part of the essential material has 
become more accessible in the various Calendars of State Papers, 
especially those edited by the late Dr. Gairdner. But although 
the task has thus been lightened, it is still far from easy. A 
comprehensive view of Tudor commerce is impossible without 
a grasp of medizval developments; and here, too, the printed 
materials have rapidly grown, but have met with no adequate 
expositor. 

It would therefore be unjust to expect the first-comer to cover 
all the field, or to be other than grateful to any serious scholar 
who attempted to cover any part of it. Mr. Williamson’s book 
falls naturally into two halves (though the chapters are inter- 
mingled), one dealing with maritime enterprise and discovery, 
and the other with commercial policy and organisation. His 
natural bent is for the former of these subjects. The connected 
account he gives of the voyages of the Cabots, of Thorne and 
Phillips and Hare, of Hawkins, of Willoughby and Chancellor 
will be welcomed by all students of Tudor history, especially as 
they are accompanied by many charts of the period and by illus- 
trations of Tudor ships. Mr. Williamson’s chief claim to origin- 
ality in this section of his work lies in Chapter I1V., where he 
labours to establish the fact that Sebastian Cabot not only took 
part in the two famous expeditions of his father in 1497 and 1498, 
but was himself the commander of a third voyage in 1499, and 
was the first to seek the north-west passage. The previous chapter, 
dealing with the voyages of 1497-8, would have gained consider- 
ably in literary form if the full citation of all the documents in 
the text had been dispensed with, and this course would have 
been fully justified in view of the excellent edition of them recently 
furnished by Mr. H. P. Biggar in his Precursors of Jacques 
Cartier. 

It is, however, with the chapters on commercial policy and 
organisation that we are here mainly concerned. The commerce 
of the early Tudors needs a historian even more than the maritime 
discoveries of the period, and Mr. Williamson has devoted con- 
siderable research to the subject. His chapter on “Henry VII. 
and his commercial policy” and those dealing with the several 
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branches of English foreign trade under Henry VIII. present 
in a bright and readable, if occasionally somewhat journalistic, 
style facts hitherto inaccessible to those who could not read 
Schanz; whilst in the chapter on “The Fall of the Hanse” he 
opens up a subject untouched by Schanz, only partially explored 
by later German scholars, and of the greatest interest to English 
readers. Mr. Williamson’s book will thus perform the valuable 
service of introducing new students to a neglected field. 

The defects that counterbalance these merits are, however, 
serious ones. Nowhere more than in the sixteenth century does 
history need to escape from the mythopeeic illusions of the patriotic 
imagination into the calm atmosphere and dry light of science. 
Mr. Williamson imports the spirit and methods of Westward Ho! 
into economic history. In his view, Henry VII., by his mer- 
cantilist policy, was unconsciously laying the foundations of the 
British Empire. Henry VIII. and Wolsey, it is true, neglected 
expansion, in the pursuit of Continental intrigues ; but—“in the 
long run this was not disadvantageous. An enduring empire was 
only to be built upon a basis of consolidated experience and battle- 
worthiness, which England had yet to acquire, and which 
Henry VIII. was in large part to supply. . .. The sixteenth 
century is the first of the great tradition-building periods of English 
history. The tradition which it produced and which flourishes 
in a tarnished form to the present day was that Englishmen were 
unsurpassed as fighters, explorers, traders, and money-getters by 
every means, fair or foul, upon the sea.” ‘To approach the study 
of mercantilist policy in this temper is to bring foregone conclu- 
sions. We need not therefore be surprised to be told of the 
Navigation Act of 1489:—“its importance cannot be over- 
estimated. It remained in full operation for more than sixty 
years, and besides producing a mercantile revival, it provided a 
training ground for the seamen. . . . In addition, such a policy 
has a moral significance : it was a blow to foreigners and gave 
Englishmen a sense of privilege which was gratifying to their 
pride.” But then a moral stimulant of this sort was a cheap 
device that might be readily adopted by other nations. On the 
two or three occasions when the navigation laws were seriously 
enforced, the Spanish and Burgundian Governments retaliated 
with serious consequences to trade and procured their suspension. 
Moreover, as Mr. Williamson indicates, diplomatic and _ fiscal 
motives played a large part in their enactment. Licences of 
exemption were regularly granted so that they benefited trade 
on the same principle as the pins in the schoolboy’s essay saved 
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human lives. The Act of 1559, in repealing previous navigation 
laws, declares them to have been a mistake and a failure, injurious 
to commerce and irritating to foreign Powers. Mr. Williamson 
argues that the protection of the shipping interest would benefit 
the merchant adventurers who owned the ships. How is it, then, 
that we find them in the Act of 1559 obtaining special exemption 
from its restrictions? 

The value of the chapter on “The Fall of the Hanse,” which 
would have otherwise been great, is seriously diminished by the 
same uncritical spirit. “Henry VIII.,” we are told, “from his 
lofty standpoint viewed the interests of the nation as a whole 
and placed its safety above the mere sectional desire of the mer- 
chants to score off their foreign rivals. Consequently, he seems 
to have been over generous in his treatment of the Hanseatic 
League, to have failed to realise that it must be crushed before 
England could take a leading place among the maritime nations. 
. . . When the time came the inevitable happened, and our trade 
was free to expand without the drag of privileged competition 
within our gates.” This notion of an inevitable duel to the death 
between England and the Hanseatic League is a pure myth, 
without any basis in historical fact, and is none the less dangerous, 
because it is shared by patriotic German scholars, who, indeed, 
originated it. The Hanseatic League was not crushed by England. 
The decay was due to the opening of new oceanic routes, to the 
development of the nations round the Baltic and of its own German 
hinterland, to its medieval constitution and its persistence in 
obsolete methods and claims. The two former conditions need 
not have proved fatal to Hanseatic prosperity apart front the two 
latter conditions. Although the new oceanic commerce dominates 
the imagination of the historian, the sea-borne trade between 
North and South Europe continued to be far larger, and in this 
trade the Hanse was displaced not by England, but by the United 
Provinces, which had learned in the school of adversity a greater 
adaptability and freedom, and which had solved, for the time, the 
problem of combining the interests of town and country. 

That, with the development of native commerce, the Hanseatic 
merchants should lose their privileged position in England, was 
no doubt inevitable, but this need not have involved their expul- 
sion from the Steelyard and the stoppage of their English trade. 
Indeed, the Steelyard men continued after the loss of their 
privileges to carry on, during the greater part of Elizabeth’s reign, 
an export trade in cloth which was of great importance to the 
prosperity of English industry. The ultimate stoppage of this 
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trade owing to further conflict between the obsolete claims of 
the League and the monopolistic policy of the Merchant Adven- 
turers, was an unmixed evil, both to England and to Germany. 
To regard it, as some German historians do, as a triumph for 
English national economy is not only to identify the interests of 
the nation at large with those of the merchants, but, further, to 
identify the interests of a rapidly expanding commerce with those 
of a single close corporation on which the Government had con- 
ferred a strict monopoly for fiscal purposes. Mr. Williamson 
does not seem to realise that all legislative protection of the native 
shipping and cloth-finishing industries involved a corresponding 
restriction on the less corporately organised but more important 
industry of cloth-making. Not only the Hanse, but the country 
clothiers and the free-trading English merchants were strenuously 
opposed to the monopoly of the Merchant Adventurers. 

The need of an outlet for the expanding country cloth manu- 
facture supplies the main clue to the commercial history of the 
Tudors. When in 1539, Henry VIII., probably from merely 
diplomatic motives, placed alien exporters on the same footing 
as natives, the alien exportation was enormously increased, whilst 
native exportation maintained nearly its ordinary level. The 
total annual exportation increased by about thirty thousand pieces 
during the seven years of free trade, and there was no loss of 
revenue by the change. In 1547, when this freedom was with- 
drawn, the exportation tended to shrink to its former level, but 
some of the increased production tried to find an outlet through 
the agency of the Hanse merchants, who still were allowed to 
export at the lower rates. It was at this moment that the 
Government withdrew the Hanseatic privileges in order to make 
use of the Merchant Adventurers in a series of forced loans and 
attempted manipulations of the foreign exchanges. Mr. William- 
son very justly condemns this policy “as a stake thrown by an 
irresponsible gambler,” but only on the grounds of the risk of 
naval reprisals on the part of the League. The evil consequences 
actually realised were much greater. The closing of the one 
remaining alien channel of exportation and the simultaneous limita- 
tion of the membership of the Merchant Adventurers was directly 
and causally connected with the legislation passed in the years 
1551-8 restricting the expansion of the country cloth industry. 

Another point of some importance must be noticed. Gresham’s 
statements about his own feats upon the foreign exchanges should 
surely not be accepted, as they usually are, without question. 
What Gresham speaks of as fluctuations in the rate of exchange 
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were due to violent shiftings in the currency basis. As the fall 
in the exchange value of the English pound from 32s. Flemish 
to 13s. 4d. is fully accounted for by the English debasements, 
so the rise in the exchange from 16s. to 22s. Flemish for which 
Gresham claims credit can be explained by the simple fact that 
the debased English shilling was at that time being called down, 
first to ninepence and then to sixpence. 
GEORGE UNWIN 


Co-partnership and Profit-sharing. By ANEURIN WILLIAMS, M.A. 
(Home University Library. London: Williams and Nor- 
gate, 1913. Pp. vii+256. 1s.) 


As Chairman of Executive of the International Co-operative 
Alliance and Hon. Secretary of the Labour Co-partnership Asso- 
ciation, and as one who has devoted a great part of his time 
for more than twenty years to the forms of industrial association 
with which this volume deals, Mr. Williams writes with excep- 
tional authority and intimacy and with a background of study and 
experience which give equal weight to any positive claims that 
he may advance and to any limitations which he may recognise 
as appertaining to what he regards broadly as the best and most 
hopeful form of industrial organisation in sight. 

The volume gives clear and interesting accounts of several of 
the well-known illustrations of co-partnership—Leclaire, Godin, 
Taylor, Lever—the significant opinion of the founder of the last 
being quoted that “the basis of success in co-partnership means 
improvement in management”—the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, and others, together with a few that are less well 
known, notably that of the N. O. Nelson Company, of St. Louis, 
Missouri. In this case we find an extension of the system of 
profit-sharing and co-partnership, including representation on the 
board of directors, not only to employees, the origin of this part 
of the scheme dating from 1886, but also, since 1905, to cus- 
tomers. As Mr. Williams points out, there is thus an interesting 
correspondence between the relationships which a large and 
liberal-minded employer like Mr. Nelson has established and those 
prevailing in some purely co-operative enterprises such as that of 
the Scottish Wholesale Society. 

Although Mr. Williams has written his book to describe a 
movement destined, he thinks, “to transform autocracy and 
monopoly ” in industry into “democracy,” “gradually, peacefully, 


and with profit,” a word that is used here doubtlessly to convey 
more than a simply economic meaning, “to all concerned,” he 
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does not hesitate to indicate difficulties that stand in its way. 
Prominent among these appear to be the Trade Union dislike of 
tendencies which often appear to make for sectionalisation, the 
collectivist ideal, and the need in industry for the maximum 
of individuality, of enterprise, and of adaptability to changing 
conditions. 

With regard to Trade -Unionism, the author’s position is 
quite clear: without the standard wage, one of the great, albeit 
insufficient, ends of organised labour, “profit-sharing can hardly 
be anything but a delusion” (p. 205); and if by this means or 
by its fuller development, co-partnership, “employers expect to 
detach their workmen from the general interest of their class, 
they are bound to fail” (p. 207). According to Mr. Williams, 
Trade Unionism will still be necessary and still have its assured 
place, however great the extension of co-partnership may be. 

Needless to say, Mr. Williams is no adherent of Collectivism, 
but he recognises fields, such as great monopolies in respect to 
which there is reason to think that some alteration of control 
would secure a better serving of the public, where there is a 
presumption in favour of State or municipal ownership—a form 
of control, it may be noted, that he still considers may possibly 
be advantageously combined with some recognition of the prin- 
ciple of co-partnership. 

But probably it is felt that the greatest obstacle to co- 
partnership is found in the difficulty of combining it with what is 
regarded as the necessary degree of freedom in management. 
The importance attached to this appears to be the chief explana- 
tion of the tentative and experimental form of so many of the 
schemes of profit-sharing and co-partnership that are evolved. 
The strong desire that exists to bring about “improvements in 
industrial relations and the system of sharing wealth” (p. 146), 
into which, it may be noted, genuine schemes of industrial 
betterment of every kind may be to a great extent resolved, tends 
to be checked by the other desire not to risk being hampered in 
initiative and in decision. If any general criticism of Mr. 
Williams’s treatment is called for, it would be, perhaps, that his 
analysis of the present situation—illustrated, for instance, by 
the statement that “industry may be organised, as it is for the 
most part in the modern world, on a basis of pure individualism, 
each individual seeking his own benefit and that of his family” 
(p. 233)—is a little incomplete. With some reiteration we find 
the question asked as to whether this or that experiment described 
is or is not properly to be regarded as “co-partnership.” For 
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various reasons it is doubtless desirable to have as clear an under- 
standing as possible of what is meant by this term, but it is 
clear that formal arrangements cannot in themselves be adequate 
or conclusive. An illustration of this is found in Mr. Williams’s 
comment, in connection with the suggestion that Parliament 
might encourage co-partnership in respect to the issue of public 
contracts, that “without having the co-partnership spirit,” certain 
contractors “might adopt its form in order to qualify for Govern- 
ment contracts” (pp. 229-30). In this, as in other things, it is 
the spirit that quickens, and in industry, in which the simple 
relationship of “employer and employed ” is retained, it is perhaps 
well to recognise that differences exist as important and far more 
varied than under co-partnership itself. These experiments are 
of great interest and value, but so also are the doings of every 
centre of ordinary employment in which the various parties con- 
cerned are guided by a fine sense of the opportunities and 
responsibilities of their respective positions and powers. It is not 
improbable that as great a field is open for experiment, for dis- 
covery, and for improvement in the ordinary but immensely 
diversified relationships of employer and worker as when organised 
and formal changes in that relationship have taken place. But 
this comment is not intended to detract from the interest of that 
particular form of industrial association to the study and further- 
ance of which Mr. Williams has set his own hand, and his book 
can be confidently recommended as a clear and fair description of 
what is being achieved and of what is hoped for in that direction. 
ERNEST AVES 


Revolutionary Syndicalism. By J. A. Estey, Ph.D. (London: 
P.S. King. 1913. 7s. 6d. net.) 


THis book, at once expository and critical, and the first com- 
prehensive review of Revolutionary Syndicalism in the English 
language, fills up a gap in our social science library that has 
long wanted completion. Dr. Estey has carried out his task well. 
The Syndicalistic position is clearly explained, the argument is 
lucid, and the criticism, though almost entirely destructive, is — 
nevertheless quite free from social and moral bias. 

Revolutionary Syndicalism was reached by ‘a process of 
elimination.” Out of the failure of French Parliamentary 
Socialists to satisfy the hopes of their supporters arose the idea 
of direct action through non-political organisations, the Trade 
Unions, combined into one great movement, the General Strike. 
Thus Syndicalist theory was based on practice rather than the 
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reverse. And although, thanks principally to Sorel and the prac- 
tical Syndicalist leaders, the theory has been developed far 
beyond the practice, on lines, too, quite distinct from other 
schemes of social reform, yet many people are apt to suppose that 
Syndicalism has the general strike as its only unique charac- 
teristic. In the first chapter, therefore, the author is concerned 
with establishing the individuality of the Syndicalist creed. He 
shows how Syndicalists proper differ from those reformers, who 
are indifferent as to the method of reform, as well as from 
Parliamentary Socialists in particular, by their adoption of un- 
compromising class-war conducted only by strikes; further, how 
they differ from Socialists in the accepted sense of the word by 
their policy of decentralisation, and by their wish to establish 
entirely new institutions, rather than to mould the old institu- 
tions of capitalism to new uses. 

In the second chapter some account is given of Syndicalistic 
organisation, in effect of the C.G.T. A few statistics prove that 
the formidable character of the C.G.T. is largely illusory, since it 
comprises well under one-half of the organised labour of France. 
Moreover, it includes a peace-party composed of those men who 
are in favour of peaceful methods, or who, upholding the general 
strike only as one weapon out of many, are therefore not strictly 
Revolutionary Syndicalists at all. This party, Dr. Estey holds, 
is likely in the near future at least to control the policy of the 
whole organisation. The distaste of French Trade Unionists for 
regular subscriptions, the antipathy of uneducated men generally 
to authority and discipline, and the inertia of the larger Unions 
and Federations are further obstacles to the prosecution of suc- 
cessful class-war by the Syndicalistic method. 

Having established in his first chapter the integrity of Revolu- 
tionary Syndicalism in relation to other schemes of reform, 
Dr. Estey proceeds to show that it is not without its own 
inconsistencies. He brings out with admirable lucidity the dis- 
crepancy between Sorel, the detached philosopher who can push 
his theories to their logical conclusions, and the leaders in action, 
who must suit their theories to the taste of their followers, or 
else lose their support. Sorel apparently perceived that either 
the general strike, if carried into effect, must result in confusion, 
or else the working men must first be trained in the func- 
tions of a modern state, which could only be done by the gradual 
transference of capitalistic control. He therefore exalted the 
general strike into a myth, summarising, as it were, the protracted 
class-war in a single vivid picture or myth. The practical leaders, 
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however, could not afford thus to postpone indefinitely the victory 
and the spoils. To keep the fighting spirit from atrophy, they 
have been driven to compromise and to encourage the prosecution 
of strikes, as “general” as possible, for a “gymnastic” or train- 
ing; a poor enough gymnastic, as Dr. Estey comments, when 
but few take part in it with ardour, and those few are usually 
discouraged by ignominious defeat. 

Again, there are other inconsistencies into which Pouget and 
the other leaders are forced by the exacting character of their 
supporters. For instance, owing to the paucity of keen revolu- 
tionaries, they are at pains to uphold a sort of aristocracy of 
leadership, affecting to despise majority rule; and because the 
smallest unions are the fiercest fighters, they stoutly oppose any 
form of proportional representation in the C.G.T. On the other 
hand, the jealous suspicion of the Unions proves to be an irre- 
futable argument for the highest possible degree of decentralisa- 
tion and indiscipline. But how, asks Dr. Estey, are such wholly 
independent organisations in the event of victory to harmonise 
demand and supply? How are they to control industries in which 
centralised and autocratic management is the most important 
economy? How primarily is a general strike to be conducted 
if the Labour army will not obey its leaders? 

It is hardly necessary, however, to insist on minor weak- 
nesses. For, after all, the general strike is the cardinal point 
with the failure of which Revolutionary Syndicalism is negligible 
in practical politics. And the general strike Dr. Estey proves, 
to any ordinary mind Conclusively, is a weapon absolutely 
untrustworthy. Against it must be reckoned the indiscipline 
of the French working men, their vacillation, their lack of 
resources, the aptitude in the hour of difficulty to submerge 
the common good in particularist interests; on the side of 
capitalism vast material resources, the control of communica- 
tion and of organised armed force, and the long-tried machinery 
of the modern state. In the case of capitalism struggling for 
existence the general strike must fail. Yet it is possible that 
Dr. Estey has somewhat under-estimated the value of the strike, ’ 
especially strikes of combined unions, as a means to gain less 
drastic reforms. Granted that they have been in the past partial 
or complete failures, yet mal-organisation and mis-timing are 
faults which may be to a great extent cured. There are also two 
factors that Trade Unionists do not take sufficiently into con- 
sideration. One comes into play when the bourgeoisie are 
threatened with a greater loss than might be involved in the 
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demand of the strikers, as by an external war. At a time of 
severe international pressure an opportune strike of miners, rail- 
waymen, and telegraphic operators might gain very large con- 
cessions, loyalty to a capitalistic state being no part of the Syn- 
dicalist creed. The other factor is the third party to a large 
strike, the consuming public. In their anxiety to divide the 
population into two hostile camps of Capital and Labour, Trade 
Unionists are apt to forget that even in a strike of much greater 
dimensions than any at present effected there are large numbers 
of citizens who are no doubt capitalists, but are affected financially 
by the result of the strike either not at all or so little that their 
sympathies and political influence will be guided principally by 
their notions of justice. To enlist the support of these moderate 
men, though of course quite foreign to Syndicalism proper, might 
be very well worth while for strikers demanding something less 
than the entire subversion of the existing order. 

Dr. Estey tries to close on a cheerful note, applauding the 
Syndicalists for their own untiring energy and for keeping alive 
im the French working class the desire for its own betterment. 
But the truth is, as he clearly proves, that Syndicalism is ex- 
ploded. The foundations were far too slender to bear the super- 
structure that has been put upon them. And Sorel’s Syndicalism, 
which alone bears examination, is as idealistic and remote as any 
Utopia, certainly more remote than the hopes of the Parlia- 
mentary Socialists, whose slow progress gave popularity to the 
general strike. ‘The working classes will never be able to make 
effective their real power until they have learned how to use it. 
Meanwhile, the thing to be done is to push on their education, 
and that on the broadest and most liberal lines. ‘To the latter 


Syndicalists would not agree. 
F. McM. HarpMAn 


The Tendency Towards Industrial Combination. By GrorGE R. 
CaRTER, M.A. (London: Constable. 1913. Pp. 386. 6s.) 


THE title of this book, which is the first attempt of Mr. Carter 
as an author, is perhaps somewhat deceptive, since it deals with 
the combination tendency on one side only of industrial affairs. 
One would have wished to see the combination of workers treated 
as well. The book is full of facts and reveals the great amount 
of pains the author has taken in collecting material, but we think 
that if there had been a little less illustration and more method 
and arrangement its value would have been enhanced considerably. 
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It bristles also with bad writing and slovenly expressions, which 
make the reading of it less enjoyable than it might be. 

Without wishing to quarrel with the author, we must take 
exception to some of his conclusions. On p. 32 he states that 
“the central management (of a permanent combination) naturally 
has full and complete control over the functions and resources 
of the combined firms, which lose completely their individual 
identity and independence; these are merged in a@ common 
organisation comprising them all. The resulting combination has 
legal standing and corporate existence as one company.” But 
anyone who is at all acquainted with Trust promotion knows that 
this need not necessarily be the case. By buying up the majority 
of shares in rival companies, a Trust may run many companies. 
Each firm has its own identity, although that identity is merged 
in that of the Trust. If, as Mr. Carter says, these Trusts are 
for all time (p. 32), then, when the law declares them to be 
illegal, as it has done in the U.S.A., surely the constituents of such 
combinations must be entirely destroyed. Yet in the case of the 
Sugar Trust and the Whiskey Trust this was not so. They reverted 
from the Trust form to the several original companies without any 
friction. Professor Jenks says that ‘‘in both cases there was sub- 
stantially no change in the management, the trustees of the former 
Trust becoming the directors of the new corporations, and the 
officers of the new corporations substantially the same as the officers 
of the Trust. It was a change in name, a change in technical legal 
form, but no change as regards the practical management of the 
organisation.” 

Pages 40, 41, and 42 land us in a fog as to what Trusts really 
are. Mr. Carter has so interspersed these pages with definitions 
that one is actually at a loss to know what he is talking about. 
We should prefer him to give one definition and then show the 
various deviations from the original and the different aspects of the 
“hybrid.” What great difference is there between the class which 
“effectively puts an end to competition” and the class which 
goes “further and gives the resulting organisations an appreciable 
or substantial degree of monopolistic control”? Is it not true. 
that monopolistic control varies inversely as the strength of com- 
petition is felt by the would-be monopoly firm? Does not 
monopolistic control eliminate competition, and is it not for this 
purpose such control is sought? Indeed, Mr. Carter admits this 
on p. 52 by quoting from Mr. Bolen that “the purpose for which 
most of the combinations have been organised is the acquirement 
of some degree of monopoly if it is at all possible.” For how can 
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a combination eliminate competition without possessing some kind 
of monopoly, be it legal, potential, or capitalistic? By financial 
juggling a big Trust can prevent a rival firm establishing itself, 
and if it does not kill its rival will, in the last resort, absorb it. It 
may be that a combine with a so-called capitalistic monopoly may 
consider it wise to attempt to secure its returns permanently. To 
do this it must keep prices somewhat above competitive rates, but 
low enough so as not to tempt competitors into the field; and 
it also must be able to put them, without absolute loss, lower 
than it would be possible for an ordinary rival to manufacture and 
sell. By putting prices down it can compel its few rivals to 
follow. By putting prices above former competitive rates it can 
for a considerable time control sales, as other sources of supply 
cannot fill the market. If its small competitors put prices up they 
will make practically no sales, inasmuch as the combination can 
supply on short notice the entire market, while if they put prices 
below market rates, the combine need not necessarily follow suit, 
as the small rivals are not able to supply the market. By a unified 
control the combine is strong enough to hold competitors well in 
check by its power to put prices higher than the former competitive 
rates, and at the same time exclude nearly all its rivals. 

There are other weaknesses which we should like to deal with 
if it were not equally necessary to point out the keynote of the 
book. Mr. Carter very opportunely invites our attention to the 
necessity of reorganising the management of our big industries. 
If England is going to hold her own in the industrial world against 
foreign countries, we must see to it that those industries which 
have international connections are reorganised in a manner com- 
patible with the growth of social and international intercourse. 
As a general rule, the limited company is at best a national, or 
even a local, form of organisation, most efficient in its working 
when competition from outside districts seems a negligible factor. 
But when foreign invasion is on a great scale, although the same 
company may still make great profits, it is, nevertheless, inefficient 
from a national point of view, and unless such companies are 
reorganised quickly, either into a “permanent” whole or brought 
under the rules of an amalgamation, there may be a danger of the 
loss of that industry to the country. As Mr. Carter points out, 
it is the reorganisation of our systems of production that will save 
our commercial prestige, not a rearrangement of our fiscal system. 
Of course, it would be foolish to expect that England will ever 
again take the lead in the manufacture of iron goods, but if our 
captains of industry follow the lines which, as Mr. Carter points 
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out, they are now taking, then we can reasonably hope to get a 
share of the world’s market proportional to our resources. 

The sections that deal with the South Wales industries reveal 
the author’s thorough acquaintance with the manufactures of the 
Principality. This fact in itself ought to commend the book to 
the Welsh economists. We congratulate Mr. Carter on his book, 
and await his next contribution to the science of economics. 

LLEW. JONES 


The Policy of the United States towards Industrial Monopoly. 
By O. W. Knautu, Ph.D. (Columbia University Studies, 
No. 1388. P. S. King & Son. 1914. Pp. 233. Price 
2 dollars.) 


THIS is a historical and critical survey of public policy in the 
United States with regard to Trusts, commencing with the New 
York State Commission of 1888 and the cancelling of the charter 
of the North River Sugar Company. The report of the Congress 
Committee of 1888 prepared the way for the Sherman Bill of 
1889, and Mr. Knauth gives a very full account of the ups and 
downs of the debates which led to the Act of 1890. He then 
describes with equal fulness the attempts which have been made 
to strengthen the Federal Law up to the end of the Taft régime. 
These twenty-three years, during which public opinion was much 
concerned in the question, produced an abundance of futile dis- 
cussion, but no tangible legislative results beyond the Acts of 
1903 and 1910 to expedite proceedings, and the creation of the 
Bureau of Corporations under the former Act. There have, how- 
ever, been many investigations by resolution of Congress. The 
chapter which embodies the decisions of the Supreme Court is 
an interesting supplement, as indeed the whole book is, to Mr. 
Stevens’ recent volume. Mr. Knauth’s conclusion is that the 
Government has not yet undertaken a serious study of the difficult 
economic issues involved in the growth of Trusts, and that the 
Executive “has been largely impotent.” While the Supreme 
Court, though “displaying a growing and well-nigh complete 
grasp of the economic problems involved, has, because of limita- 
tions inherent in its nature and functions, been unable to cope in 
a constructive way with the vast problem which confronts the 
country.” This painstaking and very clear study of documents 
is of special value to English readers, especially when a néw 
chapter seems about to open in American economic policy. 

D. H. MacGregor 
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L’Evolution du Commerce du Crédit et des Transports depuis 
cent cinquante ans. By B. NoGaro and W. Ovauip. (Paris : 
Felix Alcan. 1914. Pp. 444.) 


THE joint authors of this book, by the conception and per- 
formance alike of the task they have attempted to discharge, have 
drawn appropriate attention to the real character of the connecting 
bonds between the growth: of industry and the development of 
trade. It is possible, as they have shown, to prepare an adequate 
informing narrative of the evolution of commerce during the last 
century and a half, which has been admittedly an unparalleled 
period of industrial change, without attempting to embrace within 
the limits of the story an exhaustive statement of facts and forces 
which can properly be distinguished as industrial. No one, of 
course, can doubt that industry and trade are necessarily con- 
nected, and that in a very real sense they are mutually dependent. 
But it is none the less true and significant that England, for 
example, reached a position of commercial eminence before the 
industrial revolution ; and in some degree, at any rate, the more 
correct historical view is that which treats an extensive and 
expanding trade as provocative, by the powerful stimulus of its 
imperative demand, of the discovery or invention of new or 
improved methods of manufacture. Similarly, it is both necessary 
and advantageous to remind those who are wont to describe the 
industrial changes as “revolutionary,” that an effective system 
of credit, and a veritable transformation in the means and modes 
of transport, whether by water or by land, were required to give 
full scope to those mechanical inventions which followed one 
another with such amazing speed and in so copious an abundance 
at the close of the eighteenth and the opening of the nineteenth 
century. 

It was accordingly worth while to write, as Professor Nogaro 
and M. Oualid have now done, a history of the evolution of 
commerce from the end of the “ancien régime” to the present 
day. ‘The tale begins with the monopolistic spirit of the mer- 
cantile system, and, after the introduction and exaltation of laissez 
faire, ends with the appearance of trusts and corners. Starting 
with a time when commerce was the more prominent of the two, 
it records how commerce yielded primacy of place to industry, and 
then at the close once more no inconsiderable measure of important 
influence is restored to it as an international factor. The story is 
told with accuracy and verve. It is well planned and proportioned. 
Nor are the chapters interwoven with those devoted to the chief 
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theme, for the treatment of which one writer is in the main 
responsible, less successfully handled by the other. In the descrip- 
tion of money and of credit—the potent instruments of business 
dealings—the information furnished is so up-to-date that the 
“gold-exchange standard” receives due notice ; and on the vivid 
pages devoted to transport the recent “conquests of the air” are 


not neglected. 
L. L. Prict 


Kommunales Jahrbuch, 1913-1914. (Jena: Gustav Fischer, 
1914. Pp. Ilxxv+852. 23 marks.) 


THE German Kommunales Jahrbuch, compiled and edited by 
Drs. H. Lindemann, R. Schwander, and A. Siidekum, has 
reached its sixth annual issue—it appeared first in 1908—and it 
already holds a unique place amongst works of reference relating 
to German municipal organisation and administration. The book 
was conceived on original lines, and hence it covers ground hardly 
touched by the well-known Statistisches Jahrbuch deutscher 
Stddte, which, as its name implies, is devoted almost solely to 
the collection of statistics of a comparative character, and, more- 
over, deals only with towns with a population above 50,000. In 
contrast to the Statistisches Jahrbuch, the Kommunales Jahrbuch 
covers the whole field of urban administration. Its special excel- 
lence consists in the fact that it is not a mere undigested collec- 
tion of facts and figures, but aims at presenting year by year a 
connected record of municipal work in every department—the 
experiments made, the laws and by-laws passed, the congresses 
and discussions held, the literature published; in short, of all 
the manifold activities which have as their object the life and 
welfare of German towns. The work devotes special sections 
to the organisation of public health administration, the 
system of municipal scavenging, the measures taken to control 
the purity of the food supplies in towns, and the experiments 
made by many towns in the sale of meat, fish, and vegetables, as 
well as in grazing and dairy-farming ; the extent to which German 
towns have provided public baths ; the measures adopted to combat 
disease of every kind ; town planning and housing reform ; educa- 
tion in all its branches; the medical inspection of scholars; the 
social welfare and labour policies pursued by the towns; the 
position of municipal officials ; the administration of the Foor Law ; 
the working of municipal trading enterprises (gas, electricity, and 
water works, tramways, savings banks, &c.); the finance and 
taxation systems of the towns; police administration; fire 
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brigades; the position of women in communal administration, 
and other questions. The whole of these subjects are dealt with 
not sketchily, but with a thoroughness and a wealth of detail that 
make the Kommunales Jahrbuch a veritable mine of informa- 
tion, invaluable to municipal workers in this country who are 
wishful—as serious social workers should be—to know what is 
going on in a country whose system of municipal administration 
is second to none in the world, and in some respects is far ahead 
of any other. Although the work is not mainly or in any special 
degree statistical, like the Year Book of German Towns, to which 
it is an indispensable companion, ample statistical data are given 
where they are of value, and the specialist will find the elaborate 
tables relating to the gas, electricity, and tramway services of 
German towns exemplary in their way. Incidentally, these tables 
bring out in a striking manner the fact, which must impress all 
English students of German municipal government, that German 
towns work their trading enterprises far more deliberately and 
systematically from the standpoint of profit and revenue than is 
the case in this country. Here the effect of Government pressure 
may no doubt be seen, for no German Government likes to see 
the income tax unduly raided for local purposes; hence the 
common injunction that in their search for revenue the communes 
must first develop their business undertakings to the utmost, and 
only when that has been done, fall back upon taxes. It should 
be added that while Drs. Siidekum, Lindemann, and Schwander, 
who are among the foremost authorities on practical questions 
of local government in Germany, are responsible for the bulk of 
the articles, their work has been admirably supplemented by a 
number of collaborators, each a specialist upon the subject or sub- 
jects entrusted to his care. All these laborious workers have 
brought to their task excellent judgment, a nice discrimination, 
and the proper scientific spirit so necessary to a book of the kind. 
Witw1aAM Harsutt Dawson 


Psychology and Industrial Efficiency. By Huco MUNSTERBERG. 
(London : Constable. 1913. Pp. viii. +321. Price 6s. net.) 


PRoFESSsOR MUNSTERBERG’S earlier work in the border regions 
where psychology comes into touch with political philosophy, the 
work of the law-courts, pedagogy, and the healing art, have shown 
his capacity for broad, effective, stimulating generalisation. Such 
recent publications as Miss Goldmark’s Fatigue and Efficiency, 
Mr. Taylor’s Scientific Management, and Dr. W. D. Scott's 
Psychology of Advertising have brought home forcibly to many 
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students the close relations between many economic problems and 
the rapidly developing work of experimental psychology, and the 
possibility of the centre of gravity in economic research shifting 
in the future further from the mathematical in the direction of 
psychological methods, now that psychology is outgrowing its 
earlier metaphysical tendencies. An attempt at a comprehensive 
survey of the present and future points of interaction between 
psychology and economics by a notable exponent of the former 
should therefore have a high value for economists. Few psy- 
chologists now treat of ‘“‘mind” as a sort of metaphysical entity 
round which to group abstract laws of universal validity. The 
laboratory has been steadily displacing the conception of a 
“normal mind” as a subject for imposing generalisations, and 
is substituting the more fruitful plan of research into the varieties 
of human characteristics. “As long as experimental psychology 
remained essentially a science of the mental laws common to all 
human beings” (writes Professor Miinsterberg) “an adjustment 
to the practical demands of daily life could hardly come in ques- 
tion.” . . . “In practical life we never have to do with what 
is common to all human beings, even when we are to influence 
large masses; we have to deal with personalities whose mental 
life is characterised by particular traits of nationality, or race, or 
vocation, or sex, or age, or special interests, or other features by 
which they differ from the average mind which the theoretical 
psychologist may construct as a type.” 

The outline of possible future developments of the new border- 
line study suggested by Professor Minsterberg is as follows :— 
‘““We ask how we can find the men whose mental qualities make 
them best fitted for the work which they have to do; secondly, 
under what psychological conditions we can secure the greatest 
and most satisfactory output of work from every man; and finally, 
how we can produce most completely the influences on human 
minds which are desired in the interest of business.” The volume 
is accordingly divided into—Part I., The Best Possible Man; 
Part IT., The Best Possible Work; Part III., The Best Possible 
Effect. 

The title of Part I. suggests the same sort of difficulties as 
confront the eugenist, and for the immediate future, at least, 
there is the same necessary moderation of hope and aim—the 
elimination of those who are provedly unfit for any type of 
economic activity, rather than the selection of the ideally fit. 
As the eugenist leaves the main sphere of choice as regards 
marriage and procreation to individual fancy and initiative, so the 
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economic psychologist must leave candidates for employment to 
follow in the main their personal impulses. Yet selection of 
careers would undoubtedly be aided by a knowledge of the wide 
extent of individual differences with regard to “individual psy- 
chological rhythm, attention and emotion, memory and_ will 
energy, disposition to fatigue and restoration, imagination, sug- 
gestibility and initiative,” and also the “plasticity of the psy- 
chological apparatus as an independent inborn trait.” “It is often 
surprising to see how the most manifest differences of psychical 
organisation remain unnoticed by the individuals themselves” ; 
and even when such self-knowledge is achieved, knowledge of 
“the inner labour, the inner values, and the inner difficulties and 
frictions” of any vocation are too often unknown to beginners 
at it. The psychotechnical problem is “to analyse definite 
economic tasks with reference to the mental qualities which are 
necessary or desirable for them, and we have to find methods by 
which these mental qualities can be tested.” Only a few small 
beginnings have been made. But Professor Miinsterberg seems 
to be endowed with a genius for constructing experiments of a 
type that win the confidence of business leaders by their convinc- 
ing utility, and are valuable to the theoretical student for their 
high suggestive value. 

As regards Part II.—‘‘the best possible work ”—perhaps the 
most interesting chapter is that dealing with the problem of 
monotony. The writer’s conclusions are a useful corrective of 
much loose popular psychology. After extensive investigations, 
Prof. Miinsterberg has become “more and more convinced that 
the feeling of monotony depends much less upon the particular 
kind of work than upon the special disposition of the individual.” 
. . . “There are evidently persons who, after they have received 
an impression, are unable immediately to seize the same impression 
again. Their attention and their whole inner attitude fails. But 
there are evidently other persons, for whom, on the contrary, the 
experience of an impression is a kind of inner preparation for 
arousing the same or a similar impression.” ‘There are also some 
suggestive remarks on problems which have never been touched 
experimentally :—the effects on different types of workers of 
climatic conditions (especially important in seasonal trades) and 
of morning, afternoon, and night work (different organisms being 
especially fitted for each); the effects of loss of sleep, temporary 
insufficient nourishment, and the use of alcohol—the last-men- 
tioned being especially dwelt on to illustrate the complexity of 
a superficially simple problem. In this, as in many other in- 
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stances, the writer is more concerned with pointing out what, 
though not yet investigated, might profitably be investigated, than 
with the exposition of established results. 

L. ALSTON 


The Dangers of Democracy: Studies in the Economic Questions 
of the Day. By the late THomAas Mackay. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Sir Arthur Clay, Bart. (London: John 
Murray. 1913. Pp. 328.) 


THis book consists of articles which the author from time 
to time contributed to The Quarterly Review between the years 
1894 and 1909. It would have been improved if the editor had 
stated at the head of each chapter the date at which the article 
appeared, for it is not always easy to discover this from the text. 
Again, where books are reviewed, it would surely have been 
better to mention them at the head of the chapter. This would 
have avoided the perplexity which naturally arises on finding in 
Chapter VII. references to “authors mentioned above,’ when 
no authors have been mentioned above. 

The late Mr. Mackay was probably best known by his History 
of the Poor Law, and as an uncompromising opponent of anything 
which could possibly be suspected of even the slightest taint of 
Socialism. We believe he even had leanings towards a post office 
conducted by private enterprise. The first three chapters of the 
book are on Trade Unionism, and Chapters IV. and V. deal with 
Wages and Savings, and the Minimum Wage. Chapter VI., on 
Democratic Finance, apparently written about 1896, is of more 
interest to historians than to economists. To the author’s great 
alarm, imperial expenditure had then just reached £100,000,000 
a year, but the revolt against democratic finance had, he believed, 
“come at last” (p. 185). Chapter VII., which was written about 
the same time, is entitled Orthodox Economics. It contains some 
now well-known criticisms of Ricardo, Mill, Jevons, and other 
economists, but is mainly occupied in insisting that greater atten- 
tion should be paid to the writings of Whately, H. D. MacLeod, 
and Sir Louis Mallet. Chapter VIII. contains a vigorous denun- 
ciation of Municipal Trading, and Chapter IX. a not very 
illuminating criticism of the Reports of the Poor Law Commission 
of 1909. 

These later chapters call for no special comment, but it may be 
remarked in passing that Mr. Mackay does not always appear 
to have been very well acquainted with the views of those he 
criticised. It is, e.g., incorrect to speak of Henry George’s 
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“crusade in favour of the nationalisation of land” (p. 248), nor is 
it true that “the only Socialist system which has been worked out 
in detail is that of Marx” (p. 276). 

The first five chapters are the most interesting in the book 
from the point of view of the economist. They seem to us to 
display a misplaced optimism with regard to the ease with 
which industrial problems can be solved, combined with an 
undue pessimism as to the effect of methods which are being 
suggested by those who do not accept Mr. Mackay’s individualistic 
creed, and of measures which are being taken by the working 
classes themselves. “Can this proletariate acquire the security and 
contentment which now belong to the property-owner, by any 
method other than that which has been followed by the property- 
owner himself?” (p. 13), is the question raised by Mr. Mackay, 
which he, of course, answers in the negative. But how did the 
property-owner acquire this security and contentment, is an 
obvious rejoinder which will naturally occur to many. The 
author seems to think that the tendency is always for wages to 
rise, and for the price of commodities to fall. Thus if the workers 
are only industrious and thrifty, there is nothing to prevent them 
becoming capitalists; or, rather, only one thing is necessary— 
free exchange. The labourer must have absolute freedom to 
dispose of his labour where he pleases, and for whatever wages 
he likes to accept, and all impediments in the way of his moving 
easily from trades where wages are low to those where wages 
are high must be removed. Trade Unions Mr. Mackay regards 
not merely as a form of tyranny, but as a dangerous obstacle 
to the free exchange of labour. Many pages are filled with illus- 
trations of the practice and demands of Trade Unions at the time 
of the Engineers’ strike in 1897, taken from the reports of the 
A.S.E. and from letters of employers to the Employers’ Federa- 
tion. With regard to all the cases quoted, we cannot help feeling 
that we should like to know more about the other side ; why these 
demands were made, for instance. Many more pages contain 
graphic descriptions of the sufferings of blacklegs, which the author 
attributes to the tyranny of Trade Unions. It never seems to have 
occurred to him to inquire whether it is Trade Unions that are at 
fault, or whether the blame does not rest with the industrial 
conditions which make necessary Trade Unions and strikes, with 
all the sufferings they entail. 

Mr. Mackay does not seem to us quite to have realised the im- 
portance of the standard rate from the Trade Union point of view. 
He admits that the admission of non-Union labour to a trade would 
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probably have the effect of reducing wages; but this, he appar- 
ently thinks, would only be temporary and would not much 
matter, for wages would again be raised by the action of demand 
and supply. He regards labour as much more mobile than it 
really is, and does not seem to see that even a temporary fall 
in wages may involve great hardship. He severely criticises 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb’s views with regard to parasitic 
trades, but he does not seem to be at all clear as to the meaning 
of the term. A parasitic trade is not one in which wages are 
low because the worker has other resources, as Mr. Mackay seems 
to think, but one in which the worker has to be maintained from 
other sources because his wages are low. 

We do not mean to imply that these chapters contain no good 
criticism of Trade Unions; on the contrary, the author lays his 
finger on several very weak spots, to the existence of which Trade 
Unionists themselves are fully alive. The disastrous effect of 
disputes about demarcation is a case in point. 

In Chapter V. Mr. Mackay comes to the conclusion that the 
minimum wage is both impracticable and unnecessary. It is 
unnecessary because free exchange, unhampered by ‘Trade 
Unionism, would bring about better results, and most of the 
usual arguments concerning the impracticability of fixing wages 
by law are well and clearly stated. Some of the arguments used, 
however, are based on assumptions which are by no means 
universally true; ¢.g., it does not follow that the establishment 
of a minimum wage always means increased cost of production 
(p. 162), nor is it “perfectly certain that increased cost of produc- 
tion will diminish demand” (ibid). It is no doubt true, as the 
author points out, that the minimum wage might mean that 
the inefficient would be deprived of their employment. But he 
fails to see that to allow them to work for sweated wages without 
a@ minimum is to bring down numbers of the efficient to their 
own level. 

“Has the nation really grown sceptical as to the beneficent 
and organising power of Liberty?” (p. 205) asks Mr. Mackay. 
We agree with him in thinking that it has not. But it 
has, we believe, grown more than sceptical as the beneficent 
and organising power of the kind of laissez faire which he 
advocates. 


H, SANDERSON FURNISS 
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Materials for the Study of Elementary Economics. Edited by 
L. C. MarsHatu, C. W. Wricut, and J. A. Firup. (Chicago 
University Press, and, in U.K., Cambridge University 
Press. 1913. Pp. xvii. +927. Price 12s. net.) 


LET us cease to prate of forty-storey sky-scrapers and billion- 
dollar trusts. Such indications that America is the country of 
big things are unconvincing trifles beside this volume. On this 
side of the Atlantic teachers are content to dictate to their classes 
a few references, or at most to hand round a reproduction of a 
typewritten list. In Chicago they print the passages in full on 
a thousand pages. It is magnificent, but I doubt whether it is 
education. ‘The young should be made to use their mental as well 
as their physical teeth. How much better that the student should 
bite an example of change of market value for himself off the 
newspaper of the day than that a stale one should be cut out, 
mashed up, and administered with a spoon by three excellent 
Chicago professors! Isa proper sense of the relativity of economic 
doctrine likely to be promoted by snippets from Adam Smith, 
Bastiat, Irving Fisher, the Minnesota Tax Commission, and 
scores of other incongruous authorities printed together all in the 
same very undistinguished type, and with nothing to separate 
them except a single “white line”? In a perfect world students 
would be provided with nothing but original editions in original 
binding. We cannot rise to that ideal, especially in America, but 
it is better to see a modern edition than only a snippet. And if 
we must have snippets, we might at least have them all carefully 
and conspicuously dated. The rule of the book is to put the date 
in a footnote, but it is often altogether ignored. It would have 
been much better to put the source and date of each extract at 
the head of it, and also to have made some use of the page 
headlines. 

While I doubt the desirability of putting the work in the hands 
of students, I think that it may be very useful to teachers, and 
that its utility to British teachers will be none the less because 
most of the facts dealt with are American and many of the sources 
not easily accessible out of America. Who on this side would 
have been likely to make use of the excellent passage on the 
localisation of industry which the editors (pp. 189-97) have culled 
from the U.S. Census of 1900? And that substantial work is far 
more accessible than the numerous reports of governmental com- 
missions and other agencies from which useful extracts are made. 

EDWIN CANNAN 











NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


CANADIAN CURRENCY. 


THE Gold Exchange system of currency bids fair to become 
an accepted tenet of the Higher Criticism in Economics. Here 
in Canada we have come near to the system already, and 
a Canadian is tempted to compare East and West, in the light 
of Mr. Keynes’ recent book on Indian Currency and Finance 
for the East, and for the West in the light of a report lately issued 
by the Finance Department of the Dominion Government on the 
“Public Accounts for the fiscal year ended March 31st, 1913.” 

Gold is the monarch of metals ; “they crowned him long ago” 
in England, and Canada is one of his loyal subjects. Canada has 
not been unhappy in her currency. Borrowing her coinage 
mainly from the United States and her banking mainly from 
Scotland, she has had no iron law of 1844 and for two centuries 
no greenbacks. Her history and her commercial relations are 
reflected in her recognition of gold sovereigns, gold eagles, and 
gold “beavers” as equally legal tender, as if gold were the essence, 
wherever coined. The equivalence of gold bars has not been 
recognised in legislation, at the date of writing. Only a very 
small part of the Government Reserve is in bars. 

Nominally, then, we do not possess the Gold Exchange System ; 
we do not have it in its ideal or Ricardian form. In theory ours 
is a Gold Standard with a Gold Currency. 

But in practice it is the Gold Standard without the Gold 
Currency, “the only proper currency in the world” (Sir Edward 
Clouston, Indian Currency Committee, 1898, answ. 6778). The 
currency used every day by ordinary folk consists of silver and 
bronze tokens, from one cent to fifty cents, Dominion notes, and 
the notes of the twenty-four chartered banks. From the table 
given on page xx. of the “Accounts” we can deduce that each 
Canadian in 1912 needed $2°29 of Canadian silver coin, 144 cents of 
bronze, and $3°14 in the small Dominion notes of from 25 cents to 
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four dollars in amount. This comparison alone shows a preference 
for paper, whatever allowance be made for the absence of a silver 
dollar to prefer. But, besides, there were wanted by each 
Canadian from $10 to $12 in the notes of the chartered banks. 
Canada is unlike British India; her education in the use of 
cheques as well as notes is fairly complete already; and there is 
no province where notes do not circulate and cheques are 
not used. The chief current money of the Canadian is paper- 
money. He has his irreducible minimum of metal tokens. As 
Canada becomes more crowded, the need of economy may be 
more felt and the use of bronze coins may become larger than 
it is. At present it is significantly small, and no country presents 
a greater contrast with British India, where the native looks 
closely at very small expenses and needs very small fractional 
coins by which to measure them. 

The circulation of the bank-notes is given in the Dominion 
Gazette month by month, as the law directs. For the transac- 
tions of banks with banks there are large notes issued by the 
Dominion Government; and for the transactions of Government 
with the banks and for little else within the country there is 
need of gold coins. The Dominion notes, including the small ones 
to $4, of which the Dominion Government has a monopoly, are 
really gold certificates, in whole or in large part. If in theory 
(see Mr. Keynes, p. 37) silver tokens are so, too, against the 
Government, yet in practice no silver tokens in Canada play any 
part like that of the rupee in India; and the claims of silver 
may be neglected. No part of the Government reserve is 
kept in silver. At the back of a circulation of Dominion notes, 
small and great, amounting on March 31st, 1913, to $112,101,885, 
there was a reserve of $98,507,112, in gold (Accounts, p. xv.). 

We may call it 93 millions, for about 54 are supposed to be 
held against the deposits of the Government Savings Banks, 
though apparently not “ear-marked” for that purpose. It is a 
sum equal to the whole “national debt” of Canada in the first year 
of Confederation (Accounts, p. 77) ; and, if it is dwarfed in amount 
by the 1,290 millions of the United States Treasury, it is a great 
sum for a population of hardly eight millions. 

This large reserve is practically the only gold reserve in the 
country against anything in the nature of a panic. The amount 
of “current gold and subsidiary coin” held by the twenty-four 
chartered banks, according to their monthly returns, for 
example, on July 31st, 1913 (see Gazette of August 30th), was 
a good round sum, over 42 millions; but it may be called 
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an actuarial reserve, an insurance against ordinary risks, 
the probable calls of a normal banking business. It is not 
a reserve against notes. In this country, a bank’s notes 
are limited not by the gold it holds so much as by its 
paid-up capital; and its legal obligation in the matter of 
a reserve (so long as the issues are within the paid-up capital) 
is not to make it a certain proportion of anything else, but, what- 
ever its size, to hold 40 per cent. of it in Dominion notes. The 
bank notes, the notes of the whole group of chartered banks, are 
guaranteed by a “circulation fund,” to which the whole group 
contribute, as well as by priority of ranking as against other 
claims. The reserve is against ordinary liabilities other than 
notes ; and it is not too large, 42 against 1,275 millions, especially 
as it is not in any case all gold. Sir E. B. Walker, in 1911, 
put the average amount held by banks in “specie and legal 
tenders” at 10 per cent. of the liabilities (address to Institute 
of Bankers, London, June 12th, 1911). Mr. Hartley Withers says 
that six leading English banks in 1908 held 18 per cent. ; and, 
as he counts this high, perhaps he, too, would have been content 
with 10 (Meaning of Money, second edition, p. 264). A very 
different picture is presented when we look at the Government’s 
reserve against Dominion notes. 

Mr. Keynes (p. 156 of his Indian Currency) thinks it “ex- 
travagant to maintain a reserve adequate for all conceivable 
emergencies.” He might quote Mr. Wicksteed’s ingenious 
paradox : “The fact that a thing happens does not prove that it 
would have been wise to provide against it” (Common Sense of 
Political Economy, p. 120). Neither author would ¢are to reduce 
a currency reserve to the proportions of an actuarial banking 
reserve. Allowance must be made for possible panics, and the 
question is, What panics and what allowance? 

In Canada a panic throwing doubt on Dominion notes is 
not conceivable. A panic throwing doubt on the notes of all 
the twenty-four chartered banks at once is hardly conceivable, 
though just conceivable. A panic throwing doubt on the notes 
of one particular bank is not only conceivable, but has occurred. 
It might reasonably be asked if a gold reserve of 98 (or even 93) 
millions is absolutely necessary when the utmost drain upon it 
by the strongest bank in the Gazette’s list would be about 21 
millions? This is a little above the highest holding of Dominion 
notes by any one bank in any one month of 1913. 

The confidence of the Canadian people in their bank-notes 
exceeds that of the Scotch in their own. Sir Edward Clouston 
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said (in effect) to the Committee on Indian Currency, 1898, (answ. 
6787), that any hoarding there might be in Canada would be of 
bank-notes. Mr. Keynes remarks that in India the note circula- 
tion is less in the busy season, for the cultivators want silver 
in payment of their harvest (p. 53). On the contrary, when the 
Canadian farmers want good money for their grain, it is notes 
they have in mind; and the constant cry in summer is for more 
notes, whether Dominion notes or bank notes. This eager 
demand has carried the issues of the banks in the last half-dozen 
years to the full extent of the paid-up capital, beyond Sir Edward 
Clouston’s expectations in 1898. The limit was not only reached, 
but by permission over-passed. The new Bank Act of 1913 enables 
it to be over-passed more regularly, on the orthodox plan of gold 
against notes. The Act permits the banks to establish a Central 
Gold Reserve of their own. Against this, they issue “dollar for 
dollar,” according to their several deposits in it. Such issues may 
increase their prestige by showing they can dispense with the 
help of the Dominion Government. Otherwise it seems an un- 
profitable transaction. 

The deposits in this new Reserve were in October, 1913, over 
7 millions, in November over 8, in December 73, and in January, 
1914, at the winding up of the harvest, no more than 33, with only 
eight banks contributing. 

Perhaps there is no country so seldom using gold coins 
in daily life and business that makes so much of gold coin 
as the invisible basis of currency. The result is a feeling of 
security not likely to be disturbed; but the price paid for it is 
an accumulation of barren metal beyond any conceivable 
need for the metal, except what would arise in a panic fear 
of the dissolution of civilised society, “the frame of things 
disjoint.” 

Mr. Keynes would probably advise a lightening of the burden 
by a resort to the money market (p. 156), in this case of New 
York and London. The Dominion Government might, like 
the banks, include short loans in their provision against 
liabilities in normal times; it might have liberty to lend from 
its reserves in abnormal times. But public opinion desires a 
Government to be even more cautious than a good bank, and 
would probably be against the adoption of the merely actuarial 
principle, or even an approach to it, in the matter of currency. 
The Canadian system seems likely to remain what it is, a form 
of the gold exchange system with one feature exaggerated. 

It might be brought nearer to the ideal form by the more 
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extensive substitution of bars for coin in the reserve. There could 
not be a replacement of the whole of the coin. Respect must 
be shown to the convenience of men of business dealing with 
New York, who will always from time to time have need of 
American eagles, legal tender in both countries, ready coined and 
at hand. Then there is the bankers’ convenience. “We keep 
American gold against our foreign balances; the gold is really 
no use to us till it passes out of the country, giving us credit 
balances in other countries to draw against” (Clouston, loc. cit.). 
In the latter case bars would do as well. But, largely because they 
are legal tender in both countries, and the new Canadian pieces 
and sovereigns are legal tender in only one, the eagles and double- 
eagles have been heaped up in the reserve in greater proportions 
than their rivals. Out of 98 millions, 93 are in gold pieces of the 
United States. The bars are not quite a quarter of a million; 
but for most purposes of foreign trade, bars with their fixed value 
in dollars would serve as well as coin. The process of striking 
would be saved; the labour of verification would be lessened, as 
well as the wear-and-tear involved in it. In Canada, as in India, 
“gold is brought to the Mint not to satisfy a demand for new 
gold currency, but because the owners of the gold wish to sell it” 
(Mr. Keynes, pp. 85, 86); and once they get its price, the sellers 
have no desire to see their article again. It is true that the 
tendency, so far as it goes, for the “over-production” of gold to 
increase prices will not be affected by the substitution of notes 
or certificates for gold coins, or by the manufacture of bars in 
place of coins. Nor would this last be at all incompatible with 
the ‘managed currency” that Sir Robert Giffen deplored and 
Prof. Irving Fisher desires. We should have our hands free to 
“manage” the currency or not, as we chose. It would but bring 
us an inch or two closer to the ideal gold exchange standard, and 
would save Government from making large quantities of unsale- 
able goods in the form of coins. 

The Finance Department of the Dominion, on March 31st, 
1913, had in circulation notes to the value of $112, a. 885. 
Against this the law required a reserve in gold of 

(1) Twenty-five per cent. of $30,000,000, viz. ... ... ... $7,500,000 


(2) Dollar for dollar in the case of the notes eaaeiiae 
SU RIBS occ cass. ies nade “bos ens) Pose © . $82,101,885 
Besides 


(3) Ten per cent, of the amount of Savings Banks’ 
IODA NERS Pics wes aks wes ee eee «695,714,048 
MEGEME, 558 Kes, ep. 55s $95,315,933 
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The actual holding was :— 


British sovereigns : we 06% san 50s, ee 
Canadian gold pieces ($10 and $5) . .. eee $0,810,970 
United States gold pieces ($20, $10, ‘and ®)... s+» ee $93,208, 464 
Bullion (gold bars from Ottawa Mint) ... ... ... ... $0,222,933 


$98,507,112 


(Public Accounts, p. xv.) 


The Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury for January 2nd, 
1914, furnished by the courtesy of the Director of the Mint, shows 
that on that date the Treasury held gold in its gold reserve and 
currency trust funds, in addition to $23,852,488 gold coin held 
in the “General Fund” against ordinary Treasury liabilities, to 
the amount of $1,266,985,969, against currency liabilities of 
$1,116,985 ,969 in gold certificates, $2,555,000 in Treasury notes, 
and $346,681,016 in United States notes, total, $1,466,221 ,985. 
The silver certificates ($489,570,000) have their own silver reserve. 
They have no parallel in Canada. 


Ottawa, Jd. Be 
January, 1914. 


A LETTER FROM JAPAN—JAPANESE FINANCE, 1910-1913. 


(1) GENERAL REMARKS. 


As I mentioned in my last letter,’ an unusually low rate of 
interest and a succession of debenture issues were the most 
striking features of 1910. During the first half of 1911 also 
debenture issues continued to appear; and owing to the redemp- 
tion of a vast amount of exchequer bonds at the end of May 
and to a large interest payment of national loans at the end 
of June, the money market kept up the long-continued ease to 
the middle of that year. On account of a large importation of 
merchandise in anticipation of the new tariff, the excess of 
imports over exports was strikingly increased, and by the end of 
July the excess was more than one hundred and twenty million 
yen. A low rate of interest encouraged fresh enterprises, and 
the importation of machinery and raw materials increased yet 
further, while the good crop of rice expected the autumn following 
greatly stimulated the purchasing power of the farmers. The 
prospects of the business world were, therefore, very promising. 
With the progress, however, of the troubles in Morocco, the money 
markets of Europe became very firm, while the disturbances in 


1 See Economic JourNAL, December, 1910, in continuation of previous letters. 
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Central China which occurred in October suddenly showed the 
gravest features. Our export trade, especially to China, which 
had been expanding with great rapidity in the previous months, 
suffered all at once a great interruption, the exports to Central 
and Southern China being almost at a standstill. 

With the retirement of the Manchu Dynasty in February, 
1912, the disturbances in China were checked, and the export 
trade to that country began to revive gradually. The estab- 
lishment of the Franco-Japanese Bank foreshadowed increased 
facility for the importation of foreign capital. The stock ex- 
change market became more and more active. New enterprises were 
planned. The import trade flourished exceedingly, and the excess 
of imports over exports reached one hundred and twenty million 
yen in the first half of the year. Though the death of his Majesty 
the Meidji Tenno at the end of July was a cause of the deepest 
grief to all subjects of the Empire, the influence of it upon business 
was insignificant. At the end of August, there occurred a 
default of commercial bills by respectable firms at Nagoya, and 
the bankruptcies of leading houses in Tokyo and Osaka caused an 
uneasiness in some quarters, while in Europe the outbreak of 
the Balkan War caused anxiety to the money market. With 
the rise of the discount rate in London and other Kuropean money 
markets, the Bank of Japan’s discount rate was raised in October 
and in November. Though the opposition of the Saionji Cabinet to 
financial expansion for the coming fiscal year, and the political 
crisis of the autumn, which was caused by the question of the two 
army divisions expansion, gave great uneasiness to business circles, 
the general tendency of business enterprise toward the close of 1912 
was very active. Prices and wages rose in a striking manner. The 
foreign trade reached an unprecedented amount both for exports 
and for imports. 


(2) Tur Monty MARKET. 


As mentioned above, the money market of 1910 and the first 
half of 1911 was unprecedentedly easy. The Bank of Japan, which 
lowered its discount rate from 5°11 per cent. to 4°75 per cent. in 
March, 1910, maintained the same rate right up to September, 
1911. Market rate was also very low during the same period. 
The average of the discount rates at Tokyo, which was 8°95 per 
cent. in January, 1909, 6°11 per cent. in January, 1910, and 
5°87 per cent. in June, 1910, was 5°6 per cent. in January, 1911, 
which rate continued up to August of the same year. But in 
that month the rate touched bottom. In September, 1911, 
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the Bank of Japan’s discount rate was raised from 4°75 
per cent. to 5°48 per cent., and was continued at this rate 
up to the end of that year. The average market rate, which was 
almost invariably at 5°6 per cent. during the first three quarters 
of 1911, was in October 6°25 per cent. and in December 6°86 
per cent. 

The rise of the rate in the last quarter of 1911 was partly 
due to the extraordinary decline in 1910 and the first half of 
1911, due chiefly to the abundant redemption of national loans 
in 1910 and in the previous year, and partly to the wun- 
easiness of the European money markets and the disturbances in 
China. In February 1912, the Bank of Japan’s rate was raised 
from 5°48 per cent. to 5°84 per cent., in October to 6°21 per cent., 
and in November to 6°57 per cent., which rate continued up to 
the end of the year. The market rate, which was already 6°86 
per cent. in December, 1911, was maintained at 7 per cent. 
during the first half of 1912. In the second half of the same year 
the rise of the market rate was very rapid and steady : in October 
1912, 7°5 per cent., in November 8°13 per cent., and in December 
8°58 per cent. If it had not been for the payment in cash of the 
purchase price of the Tokyo railway, the rise of the rate of interest 
might have been seen early in the first half of 1912, and the 
total rise might have been more remarkable. 

From the beginning of the year 1911 the amount of funds for 
new business enterprises and for extension showed a substantial 
increase. According to the calculation of the Bank of Japan, 
the figure for the whole year, which was in 1908 yen 135,232,120 ; 
in 1909 yen 128,257,535; in 1910 yen 487,000,650; and in 1911 
yen 361,139,500, went up to yen 521,108,600 in 1912. The rapid 
and steady rise of the rate of interest in the second half of 1912 
was, indeed, due to the general tendency towards business exten- 
sion throughout the country as well as to the dearth of money 
caused by the extraordinary excess of imports over exports of 
general merchandise and the strict precautions taken by bankers 
against the fraudulent commercial bills. 








(3) BupGET. 
Revenue. 
1911-1912. 1912-1913. 1913-1914. 
Yen. Yen. Yen. 
Ordinary ...........00 492,138,000 502,555,805 529,755,649 
Extraordinary ......... 59,894,539 70,336,061 57,051,939 
Total cae: cosaxscs 552,032,539 572,891,866 586,807,588 


No. 94.—voL. XXIV. Ds 
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iependiture. 
1911-1912. 1912-1913. 1913-1914. 
Yen. Yen. Yen. 
En er 406,869, 127 411,965,864 422,018,356 
Extraordinary ......... 144,838,548 160,926,002 165,789, 232 
TOtAL ccoscsosesys 551,707,675 572,891,866 587,807,588 


The increase of expenditure in the fiscal year 1912-1913, 
amounting to about twenty millions of yen, was principally due 
to the progress of the public enterprises and to the gradual in- 
crease of their annual allotments. Among those enterprises the 
most important are schools, the telephone, river, and harbour 
works, as well as the completion of the military and naval re- 
fittings. To meet these increases of expenditure no special measure 
was found necessary, about one half of the balance being met by 
the surplus of the previous fiscal year, and the other half by the 
increase of the stamp duty as well as of the revenues of post, 
telephone, and telegraph services. 

The Saionji Cabinet kept to exactly the same plan for the 
redemption of national loan bonds as the Katsura Cabinet, and 
the sum devoted to the debt service from the general account 
amounted to yen 142,254,905. Out of the total sum yen 
50,000,000 was to be used to redeem the principals of the national 
loans, both in foreign and home markets. 

Owing to the political disturbances at the end of 1912 and at 
the beginning of 1913, the budget for the present fiscal year, 
1913-1914, could not be fully considered in time by the Cabinet 
and by Parliament, and consequently that of the fiscal year 
1912-1913 was taken up as a temporary budget. ‘On the first 
of July, 1913, however, the actual budget was published together 
with proposals for administrative retrenchment. Details in con- 
nection with this will be given at the end of this letter. 


(4) ForEIGN TRADE. 


Exports. Imports. Exports, Imports. 
Yen. Yen. Yen. Yen. 
cc 91,102,753 71,326,079 1900" ...... 413,112,511 394,198,843 
1902 0050+ 258,303,064 271,731,258 1910 ...... 458,426,694 464,233,808 
1006: ..3:.. 423,754,892 418,784,108 | ee 447,433,883 513,805,705 
S008: 0005 378,245,673 436,257,462 TOES 00000 526,981,842 618,992,277 


The foreign trade of Japan made great progress after each of 
the great wars against China and Russia. In 1911 the usual excess 
of imports in the first half of the year was further enlarged by 
the large imports in anticipation of the new tariff, which came into 
force in August of that year. In the rest of that year, however, 
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the excess of exports was very remarkable. But for the dis- 
turbances in China, the balance of trade might have been met 
entirely. 

Among other things, the increased export of coal was the 
most remarkable fact. This was due to large exports to the 
Philippines and the Straits Settlements owing to the British coal 
strike. The exports of silk decreased a little owing to bad markets 
abroad. And a large decrease was seen in the export of cotton 
yarns due to the disturbances in China. 

In the import trade a large decrease was seen in the importa- 
tion of cotton goods, partly due to large importations in the 
previous year, and partly to the rise of price of American 
cotton. With this and a few other exceptions, almost all other 
important imports greatly increased. The importation of ma- 
chinery, locomotives, rails, &c., increased owing to anticipations of 
the new tariff. And owing to the bad crop of the previous autumn 
and the extraordinarily high price of rice, the importation of 
foreign rice and fertilisers of every kind was greatly increased. 
Thus, as shown in the above table, the foreign trade was un- 
precedently unfavourable in 1911. 

In 1912 foreign trade showed a great increase. In the export 
trade most important articles saw great increase. The increase 
of the exportation was: in silk, yen 21,450,000; in braid, yen 
10,940,000; in cotton tissue, yen 5,920,000; in copper, yen 
4,920,000 ; in coal, yen 2,330,000, &c., the total increase of the 

exports amounting to yen 79,547,954, or 18 per cent. 

In the import trade, except that there was a slight decrease in 
calico, woollen cloth, indigo, &c., a great increase was seen in 
almost all important articles. The most remarkable figures were 
yen 54,040,000 in cotton, yen 14,090,000 in iron of various kinds, 
yen 12,430,000 in rice, yen 6,890,000 in sugar, yen 5,070,000 in 
wool, yen 3,000,000 in machinery, &c. ; the increase of imports 
amounting to yen 105,186,572, or 25 per cent. 


(5) PRIicES AND WAGES. 


Index Number of Commodities. 
Food, ete. Clothing. Materials. Average. 


BOI 6 Sovetsncenescnavses 100 100 100 100 
WUE goons uaa cusccenies 123 109 95 108 
WEEN ccacsvectvacace:s eee S| 120 100 116 
BUM scx cas.cecerevasiacsues 124 122 101 114 
pT EOE errs bee 131 129 110 122 
BE oiesa ose peetcennes 132 120 113 122 
TO Ses cencce, cig. 0ks > 119 107 118 
MEO ccd tecceceremekacaes 121 124 110 120 
i: | SEER ee 127 133 114 126 
BES oe oshctiencss caeientce 154 130 119 133 


1 Years of the Russo-Japanese War. 


x 2 
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The tendency towards a gradual rise of prices in Japan was in- 
terrupted greatly in the latter half of 1909 and in the first half of 
the following year, principally owing to an extraordinarily good 
crop of rice in 1909. But in the latter half of 1910 and in 1911 
a steady rise of prices was resumed. 

In 1912 the brisk export trade, coupled with fresh business 
enterprises and the extension of industries, largely stimulated the 
tendency of prices to rise. 


Wages.' 


1900. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 19192. 
Yen. Yen. Yen. Yen. Yen. Yen. Yen. 





Farm labourer ...... 0:30 0:36 0:36 0°38 0:39 0:42 0°44 
EDBAAOD 53 s'casssiscseese 0°59 9°74 0-77 0:79 0°81 0°85 0:90 
Shoemaker............ 047 O58 063 O66 O67 O65 0-69 
Confectioner ......... 0°30 036 039 O40 043 0:45 0°44 
Carpenter ............ : 0°75 0°81 0:80 0:80 0:83 0°87 
PIASEPEL... .<.65.567e0e 076 O85 082 083 O86 0-89 
Tile roofer ... 0:87 0:97 0°94 0°95 1:00 =. 11:08 
Printer ...... oe 0°44 0°47 0°49 0°50 0:50 0°50 
Blacksmith... ........ 0°65 0:68 0°67 0-69 0:70 0°71 
Cartwright ............ 047 O63 O67 O66 O68 O69 0°73 


1 For the figures from 1901 to 1906 see the Economic JournaL, December, 1910, 
p. 645. 


Wages, which declined in 1909 with the general fall of prices 
in that year, began to rise once more in the year following. And 
in 1912, owing to the rise of prices and to increased enterprise, 
wages rose also. 


(6) PRINCIPAL FINANCIAL EVENTS IN 1911 AND 1912. 


A. The municipalisation of the Tokyo railway and the flotation 
of the municipal loans.—The municipalisation of the Tokyo street 
railway had been a long-cherished desire of the citizens of the 
capital, and its realisation had often been attempted. In June, 
1911, however, an agreement was arrived at between the munici- 
pality and the Tokyo Railway Company, and on July 5th the 
purchase was formally completed, the management of the railway 
being transferred to the hands of the municipality on the 31st 
of the same month. 

Among the effects of the purchase of so large an enterprise 
the most striking was that on the money market. The purchase 
price, amounting to yen 64,165,518, was to be paid in cash in 
the course of one year after the date of purchase. The Industrial 
Bank of Japan was trusted with the whole business of raising the 
money thus wanted in foreign markets. In March, 1912, the bank 
succeeded in raising the stated amount in London, Paris, and 
New York. The entire price was paid in cash on March 28th 
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to the shareholders of the company, which was consequently 
dissolved. Such a large sum of money could not be disbursed 
without a great effect upon the money market, which had been 
rather strained since the autumn of the previous year. 

B. Alteration of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance.—With the pro- 
gress of the conference on the general arbitration treaty between 
England and the United States of America, an alteration of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance had generally been Jong expected. On 
July 13th, 1911, the new treaty was signed in London. ‘The 
term of validity of the alliance was prolonged by five years up 
to 1921. The most important point of the alteration was that, 
in case either party enters into a general arbitration treaty with 
any third country, it is not to be compelled to go to war with 
that country. As England was at that time about to enter into a 
general arbitration treaty with the United States, while Japan 
had then no idea of contracting a general arbitration treaty with 
any country, it was deemed in some quarters rather one-sided ; 
vet. general public opinion has always been faithful to an alliance 
so necessary for the peace of the Far East and consequently of 
the whole world. 

C. The Change of Ministry in August, 1911.—After four years 
of office the Katsura Cabinet retired in August, 1911, and Marquis 
Saionji, President of the “Seiyu-kwai,” succeeded to the Premier- 
ship, some of the leaders of this party being included in the 
Ministry. The cause of the Ministerial change was very simple. 
The “Seiyu-kwai,” who had obtained nearly an absolute majority 
in the House of Commons and who had supported the Katsura 
Cabinet for many years, desired to form a Ministry, possibly 
of their own members. And the general public, being rather dis- 
appointed with the adjustment of finance by the Katsura Cabinet, 
welcomed the Ministerial change simply in the expectation that 
it might freshen the political atmosphere. Prince Katsura and 
his colleagues yielded to the popular wish, and a very peaceful 
political change took place. Marquis Saionji declared that his 
Ministry would make special endeavours in the reform of the 
finance and the administration. 

TD. Disturbances in China.—Though the actual fighting during 
the revolution in China was comparatively trivial and confined in 
locality, economic and financial circles suffered a great deal, 
because the disturbances took place in the most important com- 
mercial centres, viz., the Yang-tse districts. The import and 
export trades came almost to a standstill, mainly on account of 
the entire suspension of commercial institutions. The Japanese 
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exports to China, which were yen 7,408,124 in December, 1910, 
fell to yen 4,984,158 in December, 1911, and the total exports 
to China during the whole year, which had been annually 
increasing in the previous years and which were yen 90,037,354 
in 1910, decreased to yen 88,152,792 in 1911. 

Whatever may be the prospect of the Republic which was 
established early in 1912, its influence on economic and financial 
circles are no doubt exceedingly striking. The revolution has 
greatly stimulated the inclination of the people towards every- 
thing new, and the consumption of foreign goods increased in 
a striking manner. The exports to China in December, 1912, for 
instance, were yen 12,122,284. Comparing this with that for the 
corresponding period of the previous year, yen 4,984,158, the 
increase is very remarkable. The total of the exports to China 
during the year, which were in the previous year yen 88,152,792, 
increased to yen 114,823,727. 

E. Establishment of the Franco-Japanese Bank.—The at- 
tempt to establish a financial institution of a Franco-Japanese 
nature had been very often made. In 1912 a plan of establishing 
such a bank made considerable progress between the Société 
Générale, the Banque de Paris, and the Industrial Bank of Japan. 
The president of the Industrial Bank of Japan proceeded to 
Paris in May for the execution of the project. On July 3rd 
1912, the Franco-Japanese Bank was established in Paris 
as a French corporation. The capital was yen 10,000,000 
(frs. 25,000,000), yen 4,000,000 of which was raised from the 
leading banks in Tokyo, the rest being divided among almost 
all the leading French banks, as well as English, American, 
and Russian capitalists. 

Besides general banking business, the newly established 
bank has many special functions, and a branch was opened in 
Tokyo. Beginning with the flotation of the debentures of the 
Oriental Colonisation Company, the business at the head office 
in Paris and at the Tokyo branch will prove a success. 

F. Death of his Majesty the Meidji Tenno.—His late Majesty 
the Emperor Meidji was healthy throughout the forty-five years 
of his reign. Therefore, when his illness was made public on 
July 20th, 1912, the surprise of the people was almost indescrib- 
able, and the love and loyalty of all his subjects were warmly 
expressed in every manner. But notwithstanding the heartiest 
prayers of all over the whole country, his Majesty passed away on 
July 30th. 

Throughout the forty-five years of his reign, during which 
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Japan made so great a progress in every direction, his Majesty 
was indeed the central power. His virtues and talents as a 
sovereign made Japan what she is. And his greatness was by no 
means limited to his glorious success in political and military 
affairs, but lay also in his able ministrations for the amelioration 
of his subjects. Especially his endeavour in education was beyond 
description, and his famous Imperial Rescript on Education will 
be handed down to posterity. His efforts in encouraging indus- 
trial and commercial developments, too, are worthy of praise. 
His loss is greatly to be lamented, and the country will feel it 
for years to come. But the foundation laid by him is so firmly 
established, that there is no need to entertain fears about the 
future of Japan. To limit our sphere to finance, except that 
a slight depression was caused in the stock exchange market for 
a short time, general business did not suffer by so great a national 
misfortune either to a great extent or for any long time. 

G. Change of Ministry in December, 1912.—Shortly after the 
formation of the Saionji Cabinet, a bureau for the reform of 
finance and administration was established under the direct control 
of the Premier, in order to lessen the heavy burden of taxes. And 
in framing the budget for 1913-1914, all the departments, except 
the military department, agreed to diminutions in the expenses 
by from 15 per cent. to 9 percent. But the military department 
obstinately insisted upon the two army divisions expansion 
scheme, and refused to use the sum, saved by reform of military 
affairs, for other objects than new expansion. As the result of 
this disagreement, the Minister for the Army resigned on 
December 12th, 1912. Being unable to find a successor to the 
portfolio, the Saionji Cabinet resigned on the 5th of that month. 
Many days were spent in vain in finding a candidate for the 
Premiership, and the third Katsura Cabinet was at last formed 
on the 21st in obedience to an Imperial order. Thus, to 
the great regret of the general public, the plan of the Saionji 
Cabinet for the general reform of finance and administration 
could, not be realised. The Katsura Cabinet decided, be- 
cause of the want of time for framing a new budget, that the 
budget for 1912-1913 should be generally taken up as that for 
1913-14 ; but that during the course of the fiscal year the Govern- 
ment would endeavour to economise a sum of about fifty million 
yen in the execution of the budget, and in this way to carry out 
a considerable economy for the next fiscal year. But the popular 
disapprobation against the circumstances which caused the 
political change and the formation of the new Cabinet became 
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louder. On February 11th, 1913, the Katsura Cabinet resigned, 
and the present Cabinet was formed on the 20th of the month, 
with Count Yamamoto as its Premier, and based on the support 
of the “Seiyu-kwai ” party. 

H. New Foreign Railway Loans.—In the last four fiscal years 
since 1909 the total of the construction and improvement expenses 
of the railways, which were raised in the form of short term railway 
bills and other treasury bills, and which were borrowed from the 
Deposit Bureau, amounted in aggregate to about yen 100,000,000. 
Of this sum the short term bills, yen 65,000,000 in total, were all 
due either on March 14th or on April 14th, 1913. The necessity 
for raising loans of comparatively long date was felt. After 
a close investigation, however, the Government found the home 
market unprepared for the purpose, and hence it resorted to 
foreign markets. 

On March 15th a loan of £3,000,000 was raised in London, 
part in the form of discount bills, and part in the form of notes. 
The bills were discounted at 5} per cent., and the notes bore 
5 per cent. interest, the issue price being £99. With the sum 
thus raised part of the short term railway bills due on March 14th 
were redeemed, and the balance of those short term bills were 
converted into new bills due on either June 13th or 30th. The 
rest of the proceeds of the new London loans was used for the 
redemption of the borrowed funds from the Deposit Bureau. 

On April 24th, again, a loan of frs. 200,000,000, equivalent to 
about yen 77,400,000, was issued in Paris. The interest was 
5 per cent., the term ten years, and the price of issue frs. 98. With 
this sum yen 20,000,000 of the short term railway .bills and the 
treasury bills due on June 13th, and yen 25,000,000 of the short 
term railway bills due on June 30th were redeemed. And with the 
rest of the proceeds the borrowed funds from the Deposit Bureau 
were redeemed. 

I. Administrative Retrenchment.—The burden of taxes, which 
was suddenly increased by the war of 1904 and 1905, gradually 
increased, contrary to the general expectation, year by year. The 
necessity for financial and administrative retrenchments’ was 
urgently felt. During the Saionji Cabinet a committee for inquir- 
ing into this question was established, with Marquis Saionji, the 
Premier, at its head. The Katsura Cabinet also made public its 
intention for administrative retrenchment... Under the Yamamoto 
Cabinet, at last, a retrenchment on a considerable scale was offi- 
cially announced on June 18, 1913. 

According to this announcement, the increase of the revenues 
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or the decrease of the expenditures, compared with those of the 
Budget for the present fiscal year (1913-1914), already explained 
above, stand as follows :— 


1. The General Account—total, yen 38,472,867. 

(a) Decrease of ordinary expenditure, yen 12,654,263. 

(b) Decrease of extraordinary expenditure, yen 17,829,704. 

(c) Decrease of the extraordinary military expenses, 
yen 563,318. 

(d) Increase of the revenues :—(1) In the ordinary account, 
yen 500,000. (2) In the extraordinary account, yen 6,925,582. 

2. The Special account—total, yen 31,900,566. 

(a) Increase of the revenues of the general account: by 
the transfer of the sugar tax of Taiwan, the increase of the 
profit of the monopoly bureau, &c., yen 6,050,386. 

(b) Decrease of the expenditures of the general account : 
by the decrease of the supplementary expenses of the govern- 

‘ments of Chosen, Kwanto, and Kabafuto, yen 3,377,800. 

(c) Increase of the special account : by the increase of the 
profit of the Imperial railway, &c., yen 1,782,026. 

(d) Postponement of continuous expenditures depending 
on bonds and loans : by the postponement of the construction 
and improvement of the railways, and the constructing works 
of the governments of Chosen and Taiwan, yen 20,690,354. 


The grand total of the retrenchment amounts, thus, to 
yen 70,373,433. Of this, however, yen 27,286,247, depending on 
bonds or loans or other resources, cannot be calculated as a resource 
of the general account. Therefore the balance, yen 43,000,000, 
is the total amount which can be regarded as the surplus obtain- 
able on the actual budget for the fiscal year 1913-1914. 

Again, however, as this sum includes some resources restricted 
to the present fiscal year, the sum which can be regarded as the 
permanent or annual resources for the future which is obtained 
by the retrenchment cannot, according to the view of the Govern- 
ment, be more than yen 22,500,000. 

When this retrenchment was fixed in June, 1913, about a 
quarter of the fiscal year had already elapsed, and the amount 
actually obtainable in the fiscal year is naturally much smaller than 
the figures above mentioned. According to the calculation of the 
Government, it thus stands :— 


(a) General account, yen 35,188,774. 
(b) Special account, yen 30,954,656. 
Total, yen 66,143,480, 
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Deducting the amount depending on the bonds, loans, and other 
resources, which cannot contribute any resources to the general 
account, the balance, yen 39,060,000, can be regarded as the 
surplus obtained by means of the retrenchment. 


J. SoyEDA 
Correspondent of the Royal Economic Society for Japan. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN DECASUALISATION : THE LIVERPOOL 
Docks SCHEME. 


A LITTLE voyage of discovery into the backwaters of the activity 
of Government Departments would often repay the social reformer, 
and even the politician. The waters of life are sometimes stirred 
to more purpose and for greater good there than they are in the 
great political stream by all the noise and splash of Government 
Bills and Budgets and Armaments. In such a backwater—the 
great Docks at Liverpool—the Board of Trade for the last eighteen 
months has been grappling with one of the most important and 
difficult of social problems, unemployment and decasualisation. 
The Liverpool Docks Scheme has not received any of the doubtful 
advertisement of party controversy. It came almost silently into 
being in July, 1912,' but the progress of this very interesting 
experiment can now be ascertained from an admirable paper? 
dealing with the first year’s working, by Mr. Williams, the 
Divisional Officer for the North Western Division of Labour 
Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance. 

Dock labour all the world over has a bad name; in the popular 
estimation “the scum of the earth” drifts down from trade to 
trade and from occupation to occupation to form at last the dregs 
of our industrial system, the loaders and unloaders of ships. There 
is a certain amount of truth in this estimate. The unemployed 
and the unemployable, the loafer and the casual, are all attracted 
by “‘a system of employment in which rapid and irregular fluctua- 
tions of work at different centres are met by the engagement for 
short periods of irregular hands.” The Liverpool Docks have no 
better, perhaps rather a worse, reputation than the average. It 
was known that we had there, in their crudest form, the economic 
and social evils of casual labour and irregular employment, but 


1 Mr. Williams’ original proposals were reviewed by Mr. R. H. Tawney in»the 
Economic Journa for June, 1912, p. 263. 

2 Paper on “The First Year’s Working of the Liverpool Docks Scheme,” by 
R. Williams, B.A., Oxon. Read before the Liverpool Economic and Statistical 
Society on Friday, 28th November, 1913. 
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before the present scheme came into operation no data existed 
for arriving at either the extent of the evil or the exact method 
of dealing with it. 

The scheme is worked by the Board of Trade and a Joint 
Committee of employers and employed. The first task has been 
to register every docker working in the Liverpool Docks, and no 
person unregistered can be employed under the scheme in the 
Docks. The object of this is, as Mr. Williams points out, to 
decasualise by closing the entry to the trade, rather than by “the 
squeezing-out process.” The two other most important features 
of the scheme are at present the arrangements connected with the 
clearance of wages and the attempt to render the labour force more 
mobile. It is impossible here to give any idea of the extremely 
elaborate system by which the Board of Trade pays weekly wages 
amounting to from £16,000 to £26,000 for the sixty-five employers 
who are parties to the scheme. It is sufficient to say that this 
part of the system is of material benefit to the men—a very im- 
portant point, because it is absolutely necessary to start by making 
any scheme of decasualisation acceptable to the men. A man who 
has worked for more than one firm during the week now draws 
his whole weekly earnings from the Board of Trade pay-hut, 
whereas previously he would have had to spend possibly a whole 
morning walking from one part of the docks to another in order 
to collect what was due to him from the several firms. 

The effect of the mobility of labour upon unemployment cannot 
be exaggerated. The Liverpool Docks stretch over many miles of 
ground. The system of giving and seeking employment was as 
follows. All along the docks the different employers, shipping 
companies, &c., have their separate ‘“‘stands,” at which men seek- 
ing work apply. Now, it very often happens that owing to 
shortage of work at one stand there is an excess of men applying 
there, while at the same moment in another quarter of the docks 
an employer will find a shortage of labour at his stand. Prior to 
the scheme, there was no means by which either employer or em- 
ployed.could learn the state of the labour market in other parts of 
the docks. The Board of Trade has now placed “surplus stands” in 
each area into which the docks are divided up. Any docker failing 
to obtain employment at a private stand, falls back upon the 
surplus stand. The surplus stands are all connected up by tele- 
phone, so that the employer finding a shortage of labour and the 
employed finding a shortage of work can immediately be brought 
into communication. This arrangement should within the docks 
ensure perfect fluidity of labour, and, when I visited the scheme 
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about a year ago, high hopes were entertained of it. It is an 
instructive lesson in human nature to find that, though the surplus 
stand has effected much, its utility has been impaired by all the 
old Adams that have for generations grown up in, and still haunt, 
the Liverpool docker and his employer. ‘“ Employers would fre- 
quently ring up for men and then, in the interval between giving 
the order and the arrival of the men at the ship’s berth, they would 
pick up men at the dock gates or elsewhere. Consequently, when 
the men arrived they were not required.” ‘Men sent from surplus 
stands frequently failed to turn up, and in a number of cases, when 
they did turn up, refused to work.” Lastly, an idea seems to 
exist in the docker that he is bound by a sense of honour only 
to work in one area, and that by going to work in another area 
he is in some way “black-legging.” 

The Liverpool Docks Scheme is an experiment, and that fact 
is clearly realised in Mr. Williams’ paper. “When the Joint 
Committee made their recommendations, it was never for one 
moment considered that the last words had been said as regards 
casual labour.” It is, however, an experiment which has justified 
its present and its future existence in two ways. It has provided 
for the first time data for ascertaining the extent of the evil, 
and clear indications of how general methods of dealing with that 
evil, already worked out by writers like Mr. Beveridge, can be 
applied to this particular case. The figures in Mr. Williams’ 
statistical tables are of extraordinary interest; never before has 
the student of unemployment been able to come to such close 
quarters with the details which lie at the roots of casual labour 
in one large area of employment. ‘The information obtained in 
the course of the attempt at decasualisation in the London docks, 
which began in 1891, does not compare in value with that now 
collected in Liverpool. 

By the end of March, 1913, the Board of Trade had issued 
about 31,000 tallies of registration ; that is to say, that there were 
in Liverpool about 30,000 men who are accustomed at some time 
in the year to seek employment at the docks. The maximum 
demand for men, even in the busiest period, never exceeds 23,000 ; 
the minimum demand in the slackest period is between 15,000 
and 16,000. During the past year, of the 31,000 tally-holders 


2,188 did not work at all, 

2,764 worked in less than each of 10 weeks, 
2,485 worked in each of from 11 to 18 weeks, 
4,836 worked in each of from 14 to 26 weeks, 
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5,228 worked in each of from 27 to 39 weeks, 
14,020 worked in each of from 40 to 52 weeks. 


The system by which a tally-holder seeking work at the docks in 
any week has to deposit his insurance card with the Board of Trade 
also admits of accurate information as to the number of dockers 
available in any given week, and the figures show that the number 
available was always in excess of the demand. But though the 
number available was always in excess of the demand, there are 
still shortages of labour occasionally. ‘There was ample labour 
for the employers, had the men been prepared to work more or 
less continuously”; but—and it is the biggest ‘‘but” in the 
problem of casual labour—the men are not prepared to work “more 
or less continuously.” 

Here we have the bare bones of the problem ; it is not difficult 
to fill in the flesh and blood. It is a problem of a fluctuating 
demand for labour. The fluctuation is two-fold: first, a small 
permanent fluctuation ; and second, a large seasonal fluctuation. 
The employers’ system of providing for these fluctuations has 
been to pay a high hourly wage with no permanence of employ- 
ment. ‘The result is that for a demand for labour fluctuating 
between 16,000 and 23,000 there is a fluctuating supply with a 
maximum of 30,000. But this system, even from the employers’ 
point of view, defeats itself. The wages paid are sufficient to 
maintain adequately a labour force of, say, 20,000 men; but they 
are inadequate when spread over a labour force of 30,000 men. 
Mr. Williams’ figures show that even in the busiest time of the 
year 27 per cent. of the total wage-earners receive 15s. or less 
per week, and he gives reason for believing that “there is a 
regular class of men whose subsistence wage is about 15s. a week, 
and who never want to earn more than this sum,” and that the 
existence of this class of men accounts for the occasional shortages 
of labour. But it is just this class of men that every system of 
casual employment infallibly breeds, for even the man who is 
willing to work regularly and earn a decent weekly wage never 
knows when he may not be turned away from the employer’s 
stand and see the 15s.-a-week man taken on in his stead. 

Mr. Williams’ states his own solution of the problem in two 
words—Permanent Labour; and no one who has any experience 
of casual labour will be prepared to disagree with him. The great 
achievement of the Liverpool Docks Scheme is that after one 
year’s working it has shown that that solution is not at the 
moment, but in the future, practicable. There is the machinery 
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there for gaining the necessary information, and, if only all parties 
concerned will have sufficient patience, there are elements in 
that machinery from which a practical system of decasualisation 
might be evolved. Mr. Williams rightly warns us against hasty 
action, but there is one reform that he considers might imme- 
diately be adopted and which in the future might have notable 
results. To put all lads employed in dock work on a regular wage 
“would certainly not affect the prospects of the present generation 
of dockers, and it would build up a fresh labour supply from 
youths who, from their earliest years at the docks, had been 
habituated to regular work.” 

One of the most formidable difficulties in introducing per- 
manent employment on a regular wage for men will undoubtedly 
be the attitude of the men themselves. They “have been used 
to casual work for generations past, and like it.” They like the 
high hourly wage and the possibility of earning in a few days 
sufficient to support them for a week or more; they know that 
the fluctuations of demand for labour have attracted a large 
“reserve of labour,” and each one fears that, if regular employ- 
ment be introduced, he may be one of those squeezed out into 
the reserve. What he does not see is that this “casualisation of 
labour” is only gathering up more and more men, like a huge 
snowball, to compete against one another, and, no matter how 
high the hourly wage may be, to reduce the yearly wage of all 
to a bare subsistence wage. 

The first step, then, is to habituate the men to regular employ- 
ment. Mr. Williams warns us that this can never be done, if the 
doors are opened to fresh registration whenever there is a tem- 
porary shortage of labour. The time has, perhaps, not yet come 
when it would be safe to enforce a minimum of regular labour 
from each tally-holder by withdrawing tallies unless that minimum 
was performed ; but there is no doubt that in the distant future 
some such rule would form part of a matured scheme. A more 
immediate line of reform may be given best in Mr. Williams’ 
own words: “Why should not our statistics give us a basis for 
estimating (in the course of time) the number of men to whom 
employers should offer permanent employment at a generous 
weekly wage plus extras for overtime, &c.?” As a matter of fact, 
the statistics already collected make it certain that if the scheme 
be continued this will become possible. The figures given above 
show that there is a steady demand for well over 14,000 men, and 
also that there are at least 14,000 men who are willing to work 
regularly. Here, then, is the nucleus from which a scheme of 
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permanent employment might start. The further difficulty is one 
which invariably confronts the student of casual labour—the ques- 
tion of the reserve necessary to meet the small daily fluctuations 
and the large seasonal fluctuation of demand. Mr. Williams 
suggests methods of meeting this difficulty: he proposes that 
the employers should maintain on a minimum wage of lds. a 
week a small floating reserve, the numbers to be based on the 
records of the average fluctuation over a series of years. As 
regards the seasonal fluctuation, the increased demand for labour 
in the docks occurs during the winter months, at which time work 
in the building trades, farm labouring, &c., becomes slack. It is 
suggested that a seasonal tally might be issued and a sufficient 
number of men recruited through the Labour Exchanges from 
those trades to meet the seasonal pressure at the docks. 

L. 8. Woour 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


The Land. Report of the Land Enquiry Committee. Vol. I., 
Rural. (Hodder and Stoughton. 1s.) 

The Land Retort. A Study of the Land Question and a reply to 
the Land Report of the Secret Inquiry Committee. By 
CHARLES ADEANE and EDWIN SAVILL. (John Murray. 2s. 6d.) 

A Unionist Agricultural Policy by a Group of Unionists. (John 
Murray. Price 6d.) 


THe Report of the Liberal Land Inquiry Committee is a 
document which no politician or economist can afford to leave 
unread. From the point of view of comprehensiveness it chal- 
lenges comparison with the reports of most Royal Commissions, 
while in lucidity of exposition it leaves them far behind. An 
immense number of points, with their appropriate illustrations, 
have been marshalled in so masterly a manner that the ordinary 
newspaper reader would have no difficulty in following the argu- 
ment. Nevertheless, from the student’s point of view its value 
is undoubtedly impaired by the fact that the constitution of the 
Committee, the method of investigation, and the form of the 
Report itself lay the whole inquiry open to the charge of partisan- 
ship. The fact that the members of the Committee were drawn 
from one political party would not in itself have been of im- 
portance in this connection, but for the fact that the investigation 
was carried out by private inquiry, that the names of informants 
were not given, and that select quotations from the evidence were 
printed. Previous Commissions have found that if they relied 
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on public sittings, they only got evidence from the “big” people, 
and in several official investigations the open hearings have for 
this reason been supplemented by private inquiry. The Committee 
consider, perhaps rightly, that by the method adopted they have 
obtained a much truer picture of the real conditions of rural life 
than would have been possible by any other method. But having 
had their questionnaire privately circulated and filled in, it is 
unfortunate that they could not have seen their way to publish 
the whole evidence so obtained, rather than selections. In an 
inquiry of this kind it is so easy to weight the scales one way or 
the other; but the whole facts would have aided the reader in 
making any necessary corrective. 

It is for this reason that we have coupled the Report with The 
Land Retort—a book which, as its name implies, contains a critical 
running commentary from beginning to end. The work of Messrs. 
Adeane and Savill does not, of course, compare in importance 
with the labours of the Committee, and it is at times unnecessarily 
biassed in the opposite direction, protesting overmuch that things 
are all right as they are. But it is full of acute observation, and 
is evidently based on a wide knowledge of agriculture, its practice, 
its history, and its law. 

The five sections of the Report deal with :— 

(1) The agricultural labourer, wages, housing conditions, and 
suggestions for a minimum wage. 

(2) The labourer’s means of access to the land, and the small 
holdings movement. 

(3) Methods of land cultivation, and the influence of the 
present land tenure system on production, together with a discus- 
sion of suggestions for land purchase, and the Committee’s own 
recommendation of a Land Court. 

(4) Rural rating. 

(5) General questions, such as co-operation in buying and 
selling, credit facilities, transport, and rural education. 

Preliminary chapters are supplied (1) by the chairman of the 
Committee (the Right Hon. A. H. Dyke Acland) on the general 
problem in its twofold aspect as a human and as a business 
question, and (2) by Dr. Gilbert Slater on the historical evolution 
of the agricultural problem. There is also a dissentient report 
in favour of land nationalisation by Baron de Forest. 

Part I., dealing with the now familiar problem of the agricul- 
tural labourer, rehearses the facts as to the lowness of wages and 
length of hours, indicates the connection of these conditions with 
the housing problem, points to the urban migration as a factor 
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depressing wages in the towns; and as “it is not to be expected 
that (a) the growth of small holdings, or (b) increased agricultural 
prosperity, or (c) Trade Unionism will lead within a reasonable 
time to a rise in the wages of labourers, sufficient to enable them 
to live in a state of physical efficiency, and also pay a commercial 
rent for their cottages,” it is concluded that steps should be taken 
for establishing a legal minimum wage sufficient to cover these 
needs. If the increased efficiency is not forthcoming, the farmer 
is to be allowed to apply to a Land Court for the reduction of 
his rent. It is impossible to discuss at all adequately the many 
difficult questions that this thesis raises, but one or two points 
call for comment. 

In the first place, the census of 1911, the occupation volumes of 
which came out shortly after the Committee’s Report, shows for 
the first time in recent history an increase in the number of agricul- 
tural labourers, so that it would seem that from the employment 
point of view agriculture has turned the corner, and is beginning 
to retain on the land a part of the natural increase in the 
rural population. ‘This significant fact, which is very probably a 
symptom of a slight shifting of the equilibrium in the relative 
value of manufacturing and agricultural services in the world 
generally, coincides with a rise in the prices of agricultural products 
and advances in agricultural wages, obtained in some cases with 
and in some cases without the help of Trade Unions. It is thus 
clear that the time is ripe for an improvement in the position of the 
agricultural labourer, though the significance of recent events 
seems lost on the Committee. Mr. Adeane and Mr. Savill can 
see the signs of the times, but consider them a reason for letting 
well alone. 

Again, the Committee, like the Unionist reformers whose 
pamphlet is noticed below, take it for granted that a decline in 
the rural population is matter for unmitigated regret. The reasons 
for this assumption, which are social rather than economic, lie 
concealed in one of the introductory chapters, where the superior 
healthiness of the countryside and similar considerations are urged 
as reasons for the reform of agricultural conditions. It has appar- 
ently never occurred to the Committee that this very fundamental 
point may be seriously challenged. A community in which every- 
one is engaged in agriculture can never be a very wealthy one, 
or travel very far along the line of progress in the arts of civilisa- 
tion ; taking the world as a whole, material progress may be held 
to vary in inverse proportion to the number of persons engaged in 
agriculture. Moreover, it is possible for a large proportion of the 
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population to live in the country without being engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. 

This question of the number engaged in various farming occu- 
pations has, of course, a very close connection with local variations 
in wages. If arent map of England were drawn on the same prin- 
ciple as the wages map which prefaces Mr. Wilson Fox’s investiga- 
tion of rural wages, it would be seen that the high wage counties are 
also in general the high rent counties, while further investigation 
would also show that these are the counties where the labour 
employed per acre has been reduced to the lowest point. It is, 
in fact, where the movement from the land has been most pro- 
nounced, that wages have risen most nearly in proportion to the 
rise of the standard of living in urban employment. The trouble 
in the low wage counties has been that rural depopulation has 
not proceeded nearly fast enough during the last half century. 

The Committee lay great stress in this part of the report on 
the relation between low wages and inefficiency. The high paid 
labourer of the north is “worth” more to his employer than the 
low paid labourer of the south, and it is argued that if the latter’s 
wages are raised, he will pull his weight through increasing effi- 
ciency. There is, no doubt, a very important relation between wages 
and efficiency, but the argument only holds if farmers in the low 
wage counties economise in labour to the same extent as in the high 
wage counties, and apply fewer ‘“‘doses” of labour to their land 
than before. In the absence of some radical change in the method 
or type of farming, additional labour could be confidently expected 
to yield a diminishing return. It has, however, to be remembered 
by way of qualification that it is in the counties of England where 
wages are highest that the men are most largely supplemented 
by the employment of women at comparatively low wages, so 
that the difference in average labour cost is not so great as would 
appear from the statistics of men’s wages. 

Thus, other things being equal, the raising of low agricultural 
wages seems to involve a decline in the amount of employment, 
unless accompanied by improved means of production, or unless 
a continued rise in the price of agricultural produce makes it 
profitable to cultivate more widely and more intensively. This 
argument, of course, does not apply to cases where advantage is 
taken of the ignorance of wage earners to pay less than the true 
market price for the district, to the gain of rent or profit. Nor 
would it hold in cases where labour was so underpaid that there 
was a prompt response in increased efficiency. In both these sets 
of circumstances the fixing of a higher wage would have no 
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harmful reaction on the amount of employment. The net result 
of a given advance is bound, therefore, to be a matter of conjecture 
which can only be proved by experiment. 

The Committee realise this element of uncertainty, and put 
forward some not very convincing general reasons why the amount 
of employment is unlikely to be diminished. But their chief 
reliance is on the scheme for taking the money required out of 
rent. They declare that “It should be laid down as an essential 
feature in any legislation dealing with the minimum wage that 
a farmer who is able to prove that the rise in wages has put upon 
him an increased burden should have the right to apply to some 
judicial body for a readjustment of his rent.” It is argued that 
this would not be a severe burden on landlords, since the net 
rent of agricultural land in England and Wales is £24,500,000, 
while the total earnings of men between 20 and 65 is only 
£19,000,000, and the argument is further supported by a detailed 
table showing the effect on rent of raising wages to the minimum 
on a large number of specific farms. But the calculation contains 
far too many unknown quantities to command very much con- 
fidence, and is largely vitiated by the fact that the calculation refers 
to gross rent. The wage charge would, of course, show much 
higher percentages on “net” rent. The total figure given above 
is also far too high in the case of rent, if it is really intended to 
exclude the value of landlords’ capital, as the footnote suggests. 
Other calculations show that net economic rent bears a low propor- 
tion to the total wages bill in the country as a whole, and a very low 
one in the lowest wage counties. Nor is it clear that the taxing 
of rent would work with the smoothness that the Committee 
suggest, for the scheme would naturally induce the landlord to let 
his farm to the farmer who could show that he would cultivate 
the land with less, though perhaps with more highly paid labour, 
and could thus afford a higher rent. But this difficulty is to be 
obviated, according to the Land Committee, by giving the farmer 
security of tenure. It is thus suggested that the tenant-farmer 
would be, as it were, a tax-collector, deducting from his landlord 
on the one hand, and paying over to his labourers in increased 
wages on the other. But there seems no reason why the farmer 
should do this; if at the higher level of wages he can make things 
pay by economising labour, he will for the sake of his own pocket 
reduce the number of his employees, and take for himself some 
of the economic rent. The only alternative is that the Land 
Court should say not only how much rent he must pay, but also 


how many men he must continue to employ. 
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Such considerations do not destroy the case for the minimum 
wage altogether. There are, no doubt, instances where the burden 
placed on rent would stick there, and perhaps even readjust 
an old-standing disproportion. But the chief hope for the scheme 
is the tendency towards agricultural improvement which has 
already set in. If these expectations materialise, minimum wage 
legislation may come just in time to give the labourer his share 
in the prosperity, and if the system is worked gradually, and with 
an eye to local requirements, it may possibly do a great deal of 
good. Itis unlikely todomuchharm. One further consideration, 
moreover, makes it desirable that the scales should be weighted 
on the labourer’s side; and that is that there is almost certain to 
be a continued surplus of population to be drafted townwards, 
owing to the rapid increase of population in country districts, and 
while this may be a national advantage, it tends to become a drag 
on the rise of agricultural wages. ‘True, the farmers always 
complain that they cannot get enough good men; but that is 
because they want them at the old wages. The whole problem 
is a matter of price. 

It is unnecessary to deal with the Committee’s conclusions on 
housing at any length, and we will only point out in passing that 
the Committee do not recommend anything in the nature of a 
national subsidy, such as has been given to Ireland. They look 
rather to the beneficial effects of an increase in wages. Neverthe- 
less, they propose that “it should be a definite statutory duty of 
every Rural District Council to provide a cottage for every person 
permanently employed in a rural district for whom a cottage is not 
otherwise provided.” But at what price? If they.charge only 
what he can afford to pay, the Council may find itself subsidising 
labour for the benefit of farmers. It is, in fact, the vicious circle 
once again. In this connection, Mr. Adeane and Mr. Savill make 
out a case for the suggestion that the Post Office, the railways, 
local municipalities, etc., should be responsible for housing their 
own employees instead of leaving them to compete for the 
agricultural labourer’s cottage. 

In Part IT. the chief subject dealt with is that of small holdings, 
the extension of which is declared to be desirable, “not merely 
because they offer greater independence and a reasonable chance 
of rising to the labourer, but also because (a) large farms are 
often under-cultivated ; (b) small holdings have proved successful 
as regards their output; (c) a larger number of people are em- 
ployed per acre where land is cut up into small holdings.” There 
are thus two distinct arguments for the small holdings movement. 
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The first is the need of a ladder, or rather a bridge, between the 
social classes in rural England. — This need is particularly pressing 
in view of the change which has already taken place in social 
relations generally in urban districts, and is bound sooner or later 
to permeate the countryside. 

But the Committee realise that they must establish their case 
on economic grounds; for “if they (small holdings) owed their 
existence to benevolence alone, they would, in the long run, be 
unable to survive.” The economic argument is, however, by no 
means clear, and much of the evidence put forward under headings 
(a) and (c) above is little more than hearsay, and is far too vague 
to carry weight with an impartial jury. 

Thus a somewhat sweeping and ill-defined charge of under- 
cultivation is brought forward. It is, of course, easy to cite cases 
to prove an allegation such as this, for in no industry is every 
producer up to the level of the best standard of the trade. But 
there is no ground for supposing that the badly cultivated farms 
preponderate, or even that an unreasonably large proportion fall 
below the current standard—which is the only meaning that can 
be given to the vague term “under-cultivation.” It, of course, 
needed no demonstration that more per acre would be obtained from 
a more intensive system of smaller farms employing more labour ; 
but the crux of the question is whether the latter is a more 
desirable way of dealing with the land than the present method. 
And the leading economic consideration bearing on the point is 
not whether more men would be employed or more produce raised 
per acre, but whether the increased return would be in proportion 
to the additional efforts put forth—a question which would involve 
an estimate of the quantity and intensity of the work put into 
his farm by the smallholder. With this economic puzzle the 
Committee never come to grips, and are content to point to the 
fact—a very significant one—that small holdings, in so far as they 
have been established, have been successful, and that practically 
no failures have been reported to the Board of Agriculture. But 
it has been proved time and again that there is no general economic 
advantage in small scale farming, and indeed in perhaps the 
majority of branches of agriculture the control of capital, and 
various other accompanying advantages of large scale produc- 
tion, turn the scale in favour of the large man. It is only in 
specific directions where these economies are outweighed by the 
advantage of personal care and close application, that the small 
farmer is economically a success. The drawing of a dividing 
line between the spheres appropriate to the two methods of cultiva- 
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tion and the exploration of their respective possibilities in various 
parts of the country would have been the most valuable contribu- 
tion that the Committee could have made to the solution of the 
land question. 

In the section on land tenure a good deal is said about the 
Agricultural Holdings Act. According to the Report, about two- 
thirds of the witnesses said that the present system did not give 
a farmer adequate security of tenure, and in consequence that 
improvements that might be made are not made; the other 
third said that there was no difficulty of this kind. It is very 
difficult to judge from such facts whether this represents the 
general feeling of farmers in the country as a whole, and the 
resolutions passed at Chambers of Agriculture, farmers’ clubs, 
etc., would seem to indicate that the preponderance of opinion 
is by no means as represented. Moreover, the decline of the 
leasing system in favour of yearly tenancies in most parts of the 
country is some proof that the farmer is not afraid of his landlord. 
It is, however, clear that the farmer feels his insecurity in cases 
where land is sold over his head, and the large number of land 
sales in recent years has made this question of some importance. 
Apparently there is some obscurity in the Act of 1908 on this 
point, and certainly farmers are not acquainted with their full 
rights in the matter. Many farmers would meet the difficulty by 
a policy of State-aided purchase, but the Committee’s case against 
this policy is a strong one. In the first place, agricultural land 
is commonly under-rented in this country, but for various historical 
and social reasons its capital value is very high. It is doubt- 
ful whether farmers would desire to exchange ldw rents, with 
the possibility of remittance in bad years, for a possibility of 
buying their land on terms which would involve a high fixed 
mortgage premium, without the possibility of remission. The 
policy has also become a less attractive one than it used to be, 
owing to the rise in the general rate of interest. Irish experience 
shows that owing to this rise the premium for land purchase 
chargeable to the tenant has had to be raised by successive stages. 
The English landlord is, in fact, in the position that ‘he re- 
ceives to-day considerably less than the normal rate of interest 
on the capital value of his land, and until capital value falls to a 
reasonable level in relation to existing rents, land purchase will not 
pay the farmer. The Committee therefore recommend the estab- 
lishment of a Land Court with power to fix a fair rent, to assess 
compensation for improvements when tenants leave their farms, 
and to secure for him reasonable security of tenure. The diff- 
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culties of this policy are connected with the composition of the 
court, which, if it is to succeed, should secure the confidence of 
both farmers and landlords, with the absence of a margin in most 
cases for the reduction of rent, and with the fact that it will gradu- 
ally eliminate altogether the function of the landlord. Our present 
system is only justified from the economic point of view if the land- 
lord contributes something to agriculture, either by way of capital 
investment, by careful selection of tenants, or by encouragement 
of sound methods of cultivation. But the establishment of tenant 
right would tend to make him a mere rent receiver, and all 
analogy goes to show that when once he has become a person 
with no other interest in the land than to receive a fixed annuity 
out of it, he will rapidly disappear altogether. In spite of the 
Committee’s arguments against State purchase, it seems doubtful 
whether the Land Court is really a satisfactory or permanent 
halting-ground between the present system and complete occupy- 
ing ownership. 

The last two sections of the Report, dealing with rating, 
co-operation, and other improvements in rural districts, traverse 
familiar ground, and the Committee have nothing very new to 
add to the discussion. Perhaps their chief practical suggestion 
is that the State should attempt to imitate the light railway 
system of Belgium, and they propose that the present Railway 
Board should be enlarged into a General Transit Board, with 
power to deal with light railways and with roads. 

The Report is in form drafted as though the changes recom- 
mended were mainly concerned with the economic development 
of land, but as a matter of fact social and political considerations 
are obviously the deciding factors in many cases. This is no doubt 
inevitable, for some of the most unprejudiced of observers have 
come to the conclusion that the force of custom has, as a matter 
of fact, hampered and limited agricultural development in Great 
Britain. Prejudice has stood in the way of small holdings, for 
example, in a large number of cases, and so long as prejudice 
remains’ it is impossible to argue that small holdings are un- 
economic because they have not held their own. The chief need 
of British agriculture is that these non-economic considerations 
should no longer be allowed to prevent the fair and equal com- 
petition of various systems of production. This country will 
probably always be predominantly one of large farms, but the 
inability to secure access to the land by those whv are able and 
willing to make a profit out of it is a source of far greater moral 
damage than any material damage due to the fact that it is not 
now used to the best advantage. 
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The pamphlet, issued by a “Group of Unionists,” does not 
call for very extended notice, but it is interesting for the very 
narrow margin which separates its conclusions from those of the 
Liberal Land Committee. The authors boldly adopt the policy 
of the minimum wage, claiming quite truly that their party has 
never been so much afraid of State interference with economic 
conditions as their opponents. The chief point of interest in this 
connection is the claim that such legislation can easily be adapted 
to the exigencies of piecework, which they hope to encourage 
and extend. On the question of small holdings they wisely 
refrain from committing themselves unreservedly on the side of 
ownership as against tenancy, though they would give facilities 
for purchase. They are, however, clear that small holdings will 
only be successful if run on the colony system. The problems 
of housing, elementary and adult education, co-operation, 
transport, and local taxation are touched upon, while as regards 
fiscal arrangements they are “perfectly prepared to accept any 
decision of the Unionist party which gives to agriculture real 
security in the future.” 

But the interesting point of the memorandum is that in the 
statement of the case for reform the arguments put in the forefront 
are non-economic in character, viz., those relating to national 
physique and wheat supply in time of war. The economic argu- 
ment is, however, stated in a form which begs all the difficult ques- 
tions. After rehearsing the facts as to the declining agricultural 
population, and comparison made with Denmark, it is pointed out 
that we could by intensive methods give agricultural employment to 
more than half a million more men. “It has been calculated that 
the annual food production per labourer is £129. On this basis 
the increased labouring population would increase the production 
of home-grown food by upwards of £80,000,000 per annum. This 
is a decidedly conservative estimate, as the present average output 
is based very largely on an extensive system of cultivation, and 
as cul' wation becomes more and more intensive, the average will 
be pr portionately raised.” The italics are mine, for this assump- 
tion us the crux of the whole matter, which we should all like 
to se proved. Of course, intensive culture yields more per acre, 


but does it yield more per head? 
W. T. Layton 
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Final Report of the Departmental Committee on Local Taxation, 
England and Wales. (Cd. 7315.) 1914. Pp. vi+120. 
Price 1s. Appendix to the above Report. [Cd. 7316.] 1914. 
Pp. iv+381. Price 3s. 1d. 


In noticing the earlier publications of this Committee in the 
JOURNAL of December, 1912, I commented on the propagandist 
nature of the evidence submitted to it, and suggested that no great 
contribution to knowledge was likely to result. My expectation 
has been quite fulfilled, but of course this is no condemnation of 
the labours of the Committee, which was appointed, like most 
Departmental Committees, to clear the way immediately in front 
of the legislature, rather than to suggest in what direction it should 
ultimately progress. The only far-reaching conclusion at which 
it has arrived is the negative one that the rating of land values, 
or exemption of buildings and some other “improvements” from 
rating, should not be adopted. This conclusion, too, is not really 
of much importance, inasmuch as it was arrived at by the nar- 
rowest possible majority, and thus probably means that not more 
than one or two of the Committee changed their opinion in the 
course of their investigation. The most drastic and important 
proposal of the Committee very properly relates to elementary 
education. “In the statistics for 1911-12 the rateable value per 
child ranges from £13 to £106, and the expenditure per child from 
about 52s. to 150s., and the variation in the proportion of elemen- 
tary school children to population is equally remarkable. More- 
over, in many cases the effect of these variations is cumulative. 
The school population is highest in proportion both to rateable 
value and to total population in the urban centres, particularly in 
the so-called dormitories of the great towns, where valuable rate- 
able property is for the most part absent, and it is in these dis- 
tricts that, owing to the paucity of voluntary schools, the high 
cost of living and materials, and other causes, the cost of education 
is usually greatest. As a result, the education rate in some areas 
is less than 6d., while in others more than 2s. is required, in spite 
of the large additional subsidies received by certain necessitous 
areas.” In order to remedy this state of affairs, which seems to 
have nothing to recommend it, the Committee propose to sweep 
away the present muddle of grants to schools, and substitute a grant 
to each education authority, based on the principle of giving the 
authority first the difference between the produce of a 7d. rate 
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and 60s. per child, and second, two-fifths of such part of the 
expenditure as is over 60s. So, for example, if the cost per child 
were 80s., and a 7d. rate produced 21s. per child, the State would 
pay 39s. (the difference between the standard 60s. and 21s.), 
and in addition 8s. (two-fifths of the 20s. excess over 60s.), while 
the locality would pay the remaining 33s., requiring a total rate 
of 1ld. A table is given showing the equalising effect of the plan 
in thirty places ; it appears satisfactory, as far as it goes, but not 
to be strong enough. The education rate of Tottenham, for 
example, is only brought down from 28°2d. to 25°4d., and that 
of West Ham from 26°6d. to 25d. The Committee excuse this on 
the ground that such places are really parts of larger towns and 
ought to be amalgamated with them, which is true, but even apart 
from ‘‘dormitories,’ the impression given by the table is disap- 
pointing, and suggests that the factors should be altered in such 
a way as to make them act more powerfully. 

It is proposed further that when the necessity for continuing 
a school with an average attendance of under 200 is proved, a grant 
of £50, less 5s. per child in average attendance, should be made 
to the education authority, so that if there were 80 children, the 
grant would be £30. This proposal is put forward rather with the 
view of easing the situation likely to be caused by the disappearance 
of the Agricultural Rates Act grant than for reasons connected 
with education. 

In regard to higher education no change is proposed except that 
a sum equal to the “residue grant,” familiarly known as the 
‘“‘whisky money,” should be distributed in proportion to net ex- 
penditure on higher education, instead of, as now, in proportion 
to the pre-1888 grants for various purposes, of which “none had 
any connection with education.” 

Next to the education grants, the financial arrangements for 
pauper lunacy are the most indefensible part of the present system. 
The Committee propose that the State should make a grant 
for each lunatic in an asylum of one-half the average net cost 
in the whole of England and Wales, and also 3s. a week for each 
lunatic, imbecile, and epileptic otherwise properly taken care of 
by poor-law authorities. These authorities are also to have 60 
per cent. of the cost to each of them of the salaries, etc., of 
officers, calculated from the three years before legislation. 

The Government contribution for police is to be one-half the 
net expenditure of each authority, including expenditure on pen- 
sions, and this is to apply to the Metropolitan as well as other 
police. ‘Nothing is said about the present limit on the rating 
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powers of the Metropolitan Police Commission. The City of 
London Police are to remain unsubsidised, and uninspected by 
the Home Office, as at present. 

The proposal with regard to roads is that they should be divided 
by the Road Board into three classes, main, county, and district, 
and that grants should be given of 50 per cent. of the cost of 
maintenance of main, and_25 per cent. of the cost of county roads, 
but inside London and county boroughs the class of county roads 
would not exist, and the grant for main roads would not be half 
the actual cost of such roads, but only half the average cost of 
main roads in all the other urban areas of the adjacent county 
or counties. 

All these proposals, with the exception of that relating to higher 
education, have the advantage of giving the central Government 
a financial interest in the expenditure of the local authorities, 
inasmuch as whenever it stimulates or forces local authorities to 
pay more, it will have to meet at least part of the bill, instead 
of being wholly unaffected, as it is under the Goschen scheme 
of 1888. This praise cannot, however, be given to the next and 
last of the principal proposals, which is to give a grant of 6d. 
per head of population to urban, and 9d. per head to rural districts. 

The new grants involve the entire disappearance of the existing 
remains of the 1888 system of “assigned revenues,” with all its 
complications of “Local Taxation Account” and “Exchequer 
Contribution Accounts,” which have confused national and local 
administrators for more than a quarter of a century. The Agricul- 
tural Rates Act grant and its concomitant grant for clerical tithe- 
owners are included in the clean sweep. ‘The differential rating 
established by the Agricultural Rates Act and the Tithe Rent- 
charge (Rates) Act, under which agricultural land and clerical 
tithe are assessed at fifty per cent. of their value, is not attacked, 
nor is the older exemption of 75 per cent. enjoyed by agricultural 
land in respect of urban general district rates. Even the minority, 
who present a separate report in favour of land-value rating, 
propose that land which is used for agriculture and has no higher 
value than its agricultural value should be exempted from site- 
value rates to the extent of 75 per cent., though this seems 
curiously inconsistent with the principle of their scheme, as it 
would mean quadrupling the charge on the land whenever a house 

or cottage was built on it, and to that extent, at any rate, “ penalis- 
ing improvement.” 

The Committee propose to entrust valuation to the staff work- 
ing under the Finance Act (1909-10), with an appeal to a joint 
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local assessment committee, and from it to a special expert 
tribunal. 

The immediate extra cost to the national taxpayers of the 
proposals of the Committee is estimated at about five millions 
per annum, and this sum would, of course, increase automatically 
in the future. As it is certain that no increased contribution 
from the national exchequer ever resulted in an equal diminution 
of the sum raised by rates, it is probable that a considerable 
increase of the total charge may be looked for. It is probable, 
however, that when the central Government has partially to pay 
the piper, its inspectors, sooner or later, will shed a little of their 
present sublime disregard of expense, so that the total outlay 
may in some respects bring in a better return. 

The Appendix contains the evidence taken on the 29th to 
35th days, and a number of memoranda, of which the most 
interesting is the report, prepared in 1910, of Mr. W. J. Braith- 
waite and Mr. 8. E. Minnis on taxation in Prussia, Hamburg, 
Strasburg, Berne, and Zurich. This brings out very clearly the 
fact that the Prussian local taxation of income is far from being 
exclusively taxation of income by the locality of its presumable 
destination—the residence or residences of its recipient. An 
amazingly complicated system of apportionment appears to result 
in the lion’s share being taxed by the locality of its origin. It 
seems quite possible that when the whole laborious process has 
been gone through the result is not very different from the existing 
English system under which income-yielding, immovable property 
is taxed by the locality in which it is found : the Prussian system, 
of course, includes income from movable and intangible property 
and from labour, but he would be a rash man who ventured to 
assert that any class of human beings was either benefited or 
damaged by the difference. Doubtless some classes of localities 
are more “favoured,” i.e., made more desirable to live, invest, and 
work in, and others are less favoured than they would be under 
our system or under the old Prussian system ; but this question 
is not examined by the reporters. 


EDWIN CANNAN 
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THE DOMINIONS COMMISSION. 


Royal Commission on the Natural Resources, Trade, and Legisla- 
lation of Certain Portions of His Majesty’s Dominions. 
Second Interim Report, 1914. Pp. 68. Cd. 7210. Price 1s. 
Evidence taken in London in 1912. Part I., Migration: 
Part II., Natural Resources, Trade, and Legislation. 1912. 
Pp. 293+ 432. Cd. 6516, 6517. Price 2s. 9d. and 3s. 6d. 
Evidence taken in New Zealand in 1913. 1913. Pp. 254. 
Cd. 7170. Price 2s. Evidence taken in Australia in 1913. 
Parts I. and IJ. 1913. Pp. 362 and 364. Cd. 7171 and 
7172. Price 2s. 11d. and 3s. Hvidence taken in London in 
1913. 1914. Pp. 125. Cd. 7173. Price 1s. 10d. 


THIs Commission was appointed to inquire into the natural 
resources of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and 
Newfoundland, and “to report upon the development of such 
resources, whether attained or attainable : upon the facilities which 
exist or may be created for the production, manufacture, and 
distribution of all articles of commerce in those parts of Our 
Empire: upon the requirements of each such part and of Our 
United Kingdom in the matter of food and raw materials and the 
available sources of such: upon the trade of each such part of 
Our Empire with the other parts, with Our United Kingdom, and 
with the rest of the world”: and generally On the methods by 
which trade within the Empire might be fostered. After hearing 
evidence in London from the Agents-General, emigration societies, 
various Chambers of Commerce and trade associations, and other 
officials, firms, &c., the Commission went to Australia and New 
Zealand, where they toured both Dominions and examined 247 
witnesses. Returning to London, they examined six more wit- 
nesses on migration and post and telegraph communications. So 
far as it has gone, the inquiry has been very thorough. A word 
of praise must be given to the manner in which the minutes of 
evidence have been prepared ; for study of the different topics is 
much facilitated by the arrangement of the evidence under each 
subject, the evidence of witnesses who spoke on more than one 
subject being broken up and rearranged under each. 

The second interim Report is confined to Australia and New 
Zealand. Trade with the United Kingdom is steady. About 
one-half of the imports of Australia is produced in the United 
Kingdom, over one-tenth in other parts of the Empire, and a 
little under four-tenths in foreign countries. About three-fifths of 
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the imports of New Zealand are shipped from (and mainly pro- 
duced in) the United Kingdom, about 22 per cent. from the rest 
of the Empire, and about 18} per cent. from foreign countries. 
On 51 per cent. of the total imports into Australia and on about 
36 per cent. of the total imports into New Zealand a preferential 
tariff is accorded to British goods. About two-fifths of the exports 
of Australia and over three-fourths of the exports of New Zealand 
go to the United Kingdom, and practically all of these are the 
produce of agriculture, mines, forests, and fisheries. Much evi- 
dence was taken as to the natural resources of Australia and New 
Zealand, but the Commissioners reserve comment till they have 
visited the other parts of the Empire. They state, however, that they 
were much impressed with the evidence given as to the suitability 
of Australia for cotton-growing, and record with satisfaction that 
the British Cotton-Growing Association is co-operating with the 
Government in experimental work, in supplying seed and ma- 
chinery, and in marketing the produce. The real difficulty appears 
to be the cost of picking, owing to scarcity of labour, but this 
might be surmounted by concentration of the industry around 
centres (as in Egypt and the West Indies), so that the small- 
holders might co-operate; in Texas three-fourths of the labour 
employed is white. Particulars are given in the evidence as to 
the land systems of the Dominions, irrigation colonies, artesian 
water, the grading of produce, mineral resources, &c., but these 
cannot even be summarised here. It may be noted, however, 
that the coal resources of New South Wales are estimated at 
100,000 million tons within a depth of 4,000 feet and excluding 
seams less than three feet thick. The Broken Hill Proprietary Co. 
own the Iron Knob and Monarch mines, or rather hills, of 68 per 
cent. iron ore, which they are shipping to Newcastle, in New 
South Wales, to be smelted at their own furnaces; they are 
confident that they can compete with outsiders on equal terms, 
without help from a tariff, and make all the steel that is required 
in Australia. On the other hand, Western Australia appears to 
be following in the path of California. At present famous for 
gold, that State will, said the Commissioner of Fruit Industries, 
“in the very near future be the leading State in fruit production,” 
and the State Agricultural Commissioner hopes that the wheat 
belt will, ‘“‘when properly developed, produce at least 50,000,000 
bushels of wheat,” instead of over 9,500,000 bushels asin 1913. In 
New Zealand the dairy industry is pressing back other kinds of 
farming and causing a considerable rise in land values; but 
Mr. Tregear, ex-Secretary of the Government Labour Depart- 
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ment, said that “the real fact is that New Zealand will be the 
great manufacturing country of the Pacific, and that her immense 
population will have to be fed from the wide plains of Australia. 
New Zealand has inestimable riches in her water-supply, which 
here means electrical-energy supply.” 

For the development of natural resources two things are neces- 
sary, a sufficient labour supply and good trade communications, 
and to these the bulk of the Report is devoted. Taking the latter 
first, the Commissioners, basing their opinion on an instructive 
memorandum by Sir J. H. Biles (in Cd. 7173), hold that large 
steamers have the greater economic value as cargo and passenger 
carriers, and that size must be increased if speed is to be increased. 
The use of such ships depends upon the capacity of the harbours, 
and the Report states that “a first-class harbour should provide a 
working depth of not less than 40 feet,” a condition which is 
only fulfilled by Sydney, Hobart, Wellington, and Auckland. 
Most of the other harbours could be deepened, “‘though consider- 
able time and money will be needed.” Sir J. H. Biles thinks 
that “it is not unreasonable to predict that within twenty or 
thirty years a depth of harbour of 60 feet could be profitably 
employed.” Alternative mail routes are discussed, and detailed 
suggestions made for reduction of cable rates. 

Australia and New Zealand, with their low and declining 
birth-rates, must 1ciy upon immigrants for the development of 
their resources ; but native skilled labourers are generally hostile 
to the State assistance of immigration, even though most em- 
ployers, in town as well as in the country, complain of the shortage 
of labour. As the Commissioners recognise, this is due to fear 
of overstocking the skilled labour market. Mr. Tregear said: “If 
the bringing in of a larger population would mean that the persons 
living here would be exposed to greater hardships, or would 
have to undergo greater economic pressure than at present, it 
would not be a benefit. . . . Immigration would be a good thing. 
But it must be very carefully looked after.” The Commissioners, 
therefore, think that State assistance should be confined to im- 
migrants for agriculture and mining. Youths from 16 to 24 are 
“highly desirable immigrants,” especially if they are adaptable. 
“This requirement of adaptability is,” they believe, “most fre- 
quently to be found amongst those coming from the towns,” and 
if such town-bred youths were to receive an elementary training 
in agricultural pursuits at State-aided farms in the United 
Kingdom (similar to the Hollesley Bay Colony), and subsequently 
at similar institutions in Australasia, it would be possible to 
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rescue large numbers of youths who at present go into “blind 
alley” employments in towns. In Cd. 6516, Mr. T. E. Sedgwick 
gave particulars of an experiment he conducted in sending out 
twenty-five London and twenty-five Liverpool boys to New Zea- 
land, and the Secretary of the Labour Department reported 
(Cd. 7170) that only seven did not turn out satisfactorily, while 
the others saved over £2,000 in a little over two years. There 
is also a great shortage of female labour, especially domestic ser- 
vants; but, as Dr. Snow points out in a memorandum (in Cd. 
7173), between the ages of 15 and 35 there is only an excess of 
7,000 unmarried females over unmarried males in the United 
Kingdom, while the bulk of the surplus female population is over 
40 years of age, and therefore ‘“‘not of the sort that can be readily 
emigrated with general advantage.” In his memorandum, 
Dr. Snow investigates the causal connection between trade and 
migration, but finds that “the inquiry gives no support to the 
opinion that activity in migration causes activity in trade.” 
Migration now is “an indication of prosperous conditions,” whereas 
in the early nineteenth century it was caused by poverty. It may 
be observed that it is unsound to deal separately, as Dr. Snow 
does, with migration to Canada and to the United States, since 
the ultimate destination of very many ‘Transatlantic migrants 
is not known. 

A good deal of evidence was taken as to the desirability for 
greater uniformity of Imperial statistics, but here we can only 
refer the student to the evidence of Mr. G. H. Knibbs, the Com- 
monwealth Statistician (Cd. 7172), where he urges the calling 
of a conference of the official statisticians of the Empire to dis- 
cuss the establishment of a Central Statistical Bureau. 

Lastly, it is to be regretted that the Commissioners have not 
reproduced in these volumes the many mineral and agricultural 
maps that were laid before them, instead of giving a couple of 
useless maps showing their own peregrinations. 

Henry W. Macrosty 
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OTHER OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


Report of the Departmental Committee appointed by the Local 
Government Board for Ireland to inquire into the Housing 
Conditions of the Working Classes in the City of Dublin, 
[Cd. 7273.] 1914. Price 1s. 1d. 


Tuts Report discloses the existence of housing conditions in 
Dublin far worse than are to be found elsewhere in the British 
Isles. ‘The following extracts from the Report, which deserves 
careful attention from those interested in this subject, show its 
general character. There appear to be 20,108 families living in 
one room in tenement houses, 12,042 of which, namely, those 
consisting of more than two persons, show an average number 
of occupants per room of 61. “There are many tenement houses 
with seven or eight rooms that house a family in each room and 
contain a population of between 40 and 50 souls. We have visited 
one house that we found to be occupied by 98 persons, another 
by 74, and a third by 78. The entrance to all tenement houses 
is by a common door off either a street, lane, or alley, and in 
most cases the door is never shut, day or night. Generally the 
only water supply of the house is furnished by a single tap, which 
is in the yard. ... Having visited a large number of these 
houses in all parts of the city, we have no hesitation in saying 
that it is no uncommon thing to find halls and landings, yards 
and closets of the houses in a filthy condition, and in nearly 
every case human excreta is to be found scattered about the 
yards and on the floors of the closets, and in some cases even in 
the passage of the house itself.” 

The badness of the conditions seems to be partly due to the 
lowness of the rent payable, which the prevailing low level of 
wages requires. “Summarising the returns for the heads of 
families living in all classes of houses, we find that of those 
ascertained, 5,604 earn not more than 15s. a week; 9,000 earn 
over 15s. to 20s.; 2,585 earn over 20s. to 25s.; 1,627 earn over 
25s. to 30s.; and 2,384 earn over 30s.; and as regards the rents 
that 13,222 heads of families pay a less rent than 3s. a week; 
4,628 pay a rent of 3s. a week, and 9,108 pay a rent of over 
3s. a week.” But it appears to be due also to considerable laxity 
on the part of the sanitary authorities in enforcing the provisions 
of the existing law. Sir Charles Cameron, the Superintendent 
Medical Officer of Health, is severely criticised by the Committee 
for having taken on his own shoulders the responsibility of dis- 
No. 94.—VoL. XXIV. Z 
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pensing in certain cases with the bye-laws governing tenement 
houses. It is also stated that certain members of the Corporation, 
whose names are given, are interested in tenement property which 
is unfit for human habitation. 

The Committee think that in the course of time a good deal 
can be done by strict enforcement of the existing law. But they 
do not believe that a really satisfactory state of affairs can be 
brought about without the virtual abolition of the tenement 
system. Some change in the conditions in which new building 
can be undertaken by private agency may prove useful. But 
the Committee think that a large part of the work of re-housing 
the poorest part of the population must be undertaken by the 
Corporation itself, and is likely to prove a somewhat heavy burden 
on the rates. 

The value of the Report is increased by the inclusion of a 
large number of photographs, which vividly display the existing 
state of affairs. 


Final Report of the Royal Commission on Indian Finance and 
Currency. [Cd. 7236.] 1914. Price 9d. 

Minutes of Evidence. Vol. I. [Cd. 7069.] 1918. Price 2s. 10d. 
Vol. II. [Cd 7237.] 1918. Price 1s. 4d. 

Appendices. Vol.I. [Cd. 7070.] 1918. Price 2s.10d. Vol. II. 
[Cd. 7071.] 1913. Price 2s. 5d. Vol. III. ([Cd. 7238. ] 
1914. Price 1s. 2d. 

Index. [Cd. 7239.] 1914. Price. 9d. 


OnE aspect of this Report is treated by Professor Nicholson 
in this issue of the JouRNAL. It will be dealt with from another 
point of view in a later issue. 





Fourth Report of the Royal Commission on the Civil Service. 
[Cd. 7338.] 1914. Price 1s. 4d. 

First Appendix to the Fourth Report. [Cd. 7339.] 1914. Price 
1s. 7d. Second Appendiz to the Fourth Report. [Cd. 7340. ] 
1914. Price 5s. 9d. 


THIs is the Commission’s Final Report on the Civil Service 
proper, the Diplomatic and Consular Services and the Legal 
Departments being reserved for later consideration. There is a 
minority report signed by three members. The following headings 
of the chapters of the majority report will serve to show the 
nature of the field covered :— 
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1.—Historical Sketch of the Civil Service, 1853-1912. 
II.—Description of the Methods of Appointment. 
III.—The General Civil Service, Administrative and Clerical. 
IV.—Situations held direct from the Crown. 
V.—The Departmental Civil Service. 
ViI.—The Professional and Technical Civil Service. 
VII.—Temporary or Unestablished Employment. 
VIII.—Promotion. ; 
IX.—Organisation. 
X.—The Employment of Women. 
XI.—The Civil Service in relation to the duties of Citizenship. 


The first Appendix contains memoranda including information 
received respecting Foreign and Colonial Civil Services, and the 
second Appendix contains Minutes of Evidence subsequent to 
those already published. 


Report on Profit-Sharing and Labour Co-partnership Abroad. 
[Cd. 7283.] 1914. Price 84d. 


In continuation of the Report on Profit-Sharing and Labour 
Co-partnership in the United Kingdom, issued in 1912 [Cd. 6496]. 
To be reviewed. 


Agricultural Statistics, 1912, Parts IV. and V. [Cd. 7013 and 
7271.] Price 5d. and 74d. 
THESE Reports deal, amongst other things, with the Meat 


Supply of the United Kingdom in recent years. The salient 
features are clearly brought out by the following table :— 








Total Quantities of Meat . ‘ 
Year (000’s omitted.) Percentage. Per Head of Population. 
ending 1 = 
June 4th. 


Imported. | Total. 





Home. | Imported. | Total. Home. | Imported.| Home. 




















Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. | Percent.| Per cent. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
1900-1 29,330 20,936 50, 266 583 41°7 79°5 
1901-2 29,847 20,488 50,335 59°3 40°7 80:2 
1902-3 29,856 18,745 48,601 61°4 38°6 79°5 

| 


























| 
E 
| 





1903-4 | 29,366 | 20,595 | 49,961] 58-8 41-2 77°6 
1904-5 | 29,849 | 20,789 | 50,638] 58-9 41-1 78-2 
1905-6 | 29,252 | 21,843 | 51,095 | 57°3 42-7 75-9 
1906-7 | 29,424 | 21,365 | 50,789 | 57°9 42-1 75°7 
1907-8 | 30,033 | 21,587 | 51,570 | 58-2 41°8 76°6 
1908-9 | 30,667 | 20,841 | 51,508 | 59°5 40°5 776 
1909-10 | 30,602 | 19,514 | 50,116 | 61-1 38-9 76-7 
1910-11 | 29,693 | 21,566 | 51,259] 57-9 42-1 75°8 

79: 


1911-12 | 32,052 
| 


21,203 | 53,255 | 60°2 39°8 
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Statistical Abstract for the British Empire in each year from 
1898 to 1912. [Cd. 7241.] 1914. Price 1s. 3d. 


Tuis abstract deals with the area and population of the Empire, 
trade of the Empire, shipping of the Empire, and the volume of 
production and consumption of staple articles within the Empire. 





Memorandum and Statistical Tables showing the production and 
consumption of iron ore and pig-iron and the production of 
steel in the United Kingdom and the principal foreign 
countries in recent years, and the imports and exports of 
certain classes of tron and steel manufactures. [H. of C. 284. | 
1914. Price 7d. 


THIS memorandum brings up to date for 1912 the facts and 
figures of a previous return. It is the most valuable authority 
on its subject, and concludes with a useful table of sources of 
information, official and unofficial. 





Statistical Tables relating to the Production, Consumption, and 
Imports and Exports of Coal in the British Empire and 
the Principal Foreign Countries in recent years. [H. of C. 
285.] 1914. Price 54d. 


Coat tables for 1912, in continuation of an earlier white paper. 





Final Report of the Royal Commission of Inquiry on Industrial 
Arbitration in the State of New South Wales. (Sydney : 
Government Printer. 1913.) 


TuIs is the Report of Mr. A. B. Piddington, K.C., nominated 
as sole Royal Commissioner, with assessors, to investigate certain 
questions arising in connection with the working of industrial 
arbitration as established by law. 

It is recommended, amongst other things, that the work of 
presiding over arbitration tribunals should be entrusted to per- 
manent salaried officers of the State, who should be men of high 
judicial quality. It is also suggested, in order to obviate the delay 
which often arises out of the elaborate manner in which the ques- 
tion of the cost of living is gone into in each individual inquiry, that 
the question of the cost of living and of the minimum wage for 
adult male labour should be determined periodically, say once a 
year, by an independent tribunal established by statute. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


PROFESSOR FRANCISCO BERNIS, of the University of Salamanca, 
has been appointed the correspondent of the Royal Economic 
Society for Spain. 


PROFESSOR BERNIs has lately published a sequel to the statistics 
of prices in Spain which we noticed two years ago (EcoNomIc 
JouRNAL, Vol. XII., p. 348). This investigation does not extend 
over so wide an area as its predecessor. It relates to prices in 
Salamanca, and is largely the work of students inspired by the 
Professor. They must have found the collection and arrangement 
of the statistics a very useful exercise. Three index numbers for 
the course of prices during the period 1892-1913 have been con- 
structed by taking respectively the simple average or arithmetic 
mean, the (simple) geometric mean, and the weighted (arithmetic) 
mean, the weights being based on the expenditure of families. The 
agreement between these three witnesses is very satisfactory. In 
fact, the curves which represent the three different series of 
figures are nearly parallel over large tracts, and occasionally almost 
coincident. These statistics, like those which we noticed before, 
show a decided rise in the level of prices during the first few 
years of the present century. But the upward movement seems 
to be reversed in more recent years. We are assured, however, 
in a communication which we have received from the author 
that the suggestion is not to be admitted without reservation. 
The calculation is largely based on contract prices paid by a 
charitable institution. Better management of this institution has 
resulted in improved terms. It is true that the prices of some 
articles of food—in particular meal and wine—have fallen in Spain 
as a result of changes in the duty called “impuesto de consumos.” 
But for Spain generally our author is satisfied that the cost of 
living continues to rise. He has shown in his brochure that there 
is a parallel rise in nominal wages. The Hstudios estatisticos 
to which we refer are published under the auspices of the Societat 
d’Estudis Econémics at Barcelona. 


Dr. J. W. McItrairH communicates the following figures 
in continuation for 1918 of the Index Numbers of prices in New 
Zealand, published in the JourNAL for September, 1913 :—“The 
striking feature of 1913 was the arrest of the upward movement 
in prices. The remarkable rise of 4°5 per cent. in 1912 was 
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converted into a fall in 1918. The following table illustrates the 
movements of the principal groups of commodities :— 











All ; Building Vege- “ae | 
aaa settee | ee eee! | coe 
1912 (mr Quarter 119 103 126 133 140 148 | 120 
Whole Year 117 101 124 125 137 142. | TD 
1st Quarter 119 103 125 124 142 149 117 
2nd_is,, 119 101 125 122 148 148 116 
1913 + 3rd aS 117 101 124 117 148 143 | 113 
4th ne 115 98 123 115 149 186 | 109 
Whole Year 117 101 124 120 147 144 | 114 























Thus, though the average level for 1913 was the same as that 
for 1912, viz., 117, yet, comparing the last quarter of 1913 with 
the corresponding quarter of 1912, we find that building materials 
were 24 per cent. lower, animal products generally 3 per cent. 
lower, groceries 5 per cent. lower, products of the soil generally 
63 per cent. lower, vegetable products (cereals, hemp, etc.) 
13% per cent. lower, and foods generally 9 per cent. lower ; while 
meats were 64 per cent. higher; and prices on the whole 3} per 
cent. lower.” 


The newest development in the specialised study of economics 
in Germany is the establishment of the “ K6nigliches Institut fiir 
Seeverkehr und Weltwirtschaft” at the University of Kiel. The 
Institute is unique in its kind in Germany, and its aim, as set 
forth by its energetic Director, Dr. Bernhard Harms, who-occupies 
the Chair for Economics at Kiel, is to advance study and research 
in those international economic problems that are beginning to 
call for detailed consideration. Lectures and “Seminars” will 
be held at the Institute, though these will be of somewhat 
secondary consideration. Foremost among its activities the 
Institute will regard the collection of all materials for its studies, 
i.e., all manner of blue, white, and other books; consular reports 
in all languages ; annual reports of banks, great industrial concerns, 
and the like, and a record of daily price variations in as complete 
a form as is possible. It intends to supply merchants and others 
with useful information, some of which it hopes to gather on the 
spot in distant lands by sending special commissioners about the 
world. The reports of these scholars are to be published, either 
in the “ Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv” or separately. Further, it 
will set subjects for prize essays, and it will arrange to have 
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correspondents in foreign countries. The whole undertaking has 
been made possible by the subvention of the Prussian Education 
Department. The Institute was officially opened on February 
24th, 1914, 


A correspondent writes :—‘“‘ A Co-operative Society has just been 
started in Oxford under the name of the Oxford University Co- 
operative Society, which has caused a good deal of excitement 
locally and in the daily Press. It has set up shop in High Street 
and deals at present chiefly in groceries, tobacco, and athletic 
goods. The idea is said to hail from Dublin, and to owe a good 
deal to a Dublin undergraduate, now resident in Christ Church, 
who formed a similar society in Trinity College. It has thus a 
special connection with the Irish movement, being very largely 
inspired by Sir Horace Plunkett’s ideals and the work and writings 
of Mr. George Russell (44). The conditions in Oxford are, how- 
ever, very different from those in Dublin; and one special differ- 
ence is that while in Dublin, until the Society started, there were 
no college stores or junior common-rooms of any kind, in Oxford 
every college has one or both. One of the problems which the 
Society has to face at the outset is how to persuade the J.C.R.’s 
of the advantages they could get from the Society by treating it 
as a wholesale distributing agency.” 

““Membership in the Society is confined to members of the 
University and of the women’s colleges, and its objects are stated 
as follows :—(i.) To show in a practical way the ideals, advantages, 
and possibilities of co-operation as an instrument of social reform. 
(ii.) To encourage the payment of cash for goods and to 
discourage the credit system by the advantages of dealing at the 
Society’s store, and by special discount arrangements with 
Oxford firms. (iii.) To favour goods produced under fair condi- 
tions of labour as to hours, wages, etc., and especially goods of 
co-operative production. (iv.) To lessen the cost of living at the 
University. One very important object is to cheapen the cost of 
living in Oxford. No one can doubt that the cost of living is high 
and that prices, whether in colleges or shops, are, largely through 
the fault of the uneconomic consumer, higher than they need be. 
An association of consumers, therefore, such as the Co-operative 
Society affords, may well do something to reduce prices. But the 
movement, after all, cannot be judged purely on its local side. 
To nearly all those who come up to the University, Oxford is 
simply a stage through which they pass. Therefore, the primary 
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purpose is definitely educational. Up to the present the Co-opera- 
tive movement has been almost entirely a working-class move- 
ment. There is no real reason why it should remain so, or why 
it should not spread to every class in the community. Should the 
movement succeed in the Universities, it will mean that a new 
kind of interest altogether will come in; that a regular succession 
of educated men will be drafted into the movement; and the 
addition of such men to a great democratic movement must have 
a great effect all round. Thus the Oxford Society will devote 
special attention to the education of educated men in the co- 
operative idea. The Society was started by undergraduates, and 
though it has had graduate supporters, it has been a thoroughly 
undergraduate movement from the first. It has an energetic and 
capable secretary and a strong representative committee of twenty- 
five undergraduates and five graduates, and the membership is 
growing steadily. Business has been distinctly good, and the 
initial difficulties have proved far less formidable than was feared. 
The shares are £1 each ; but those qualified can become members 
by paying the registration fee of one shilling, though they have 
no voting power till they have one share at least fully paid up. 
Five per cent. is paid on the shares, and the dividend will be 
declared in all probability half-yearly. The Society is registered 
under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act (1893) and is 
a limited company.” 


THE following new fellows of the Royal Economic Society 
have been elected since the last issue of the JOURNAL :— 


Mr. P. Anstey. Mr. M. A. Abdel Kereem. 
Sir David Barbour. Mr. H. W. Macrosty. 

Mr. C. N. Bell. Mr. J. J. Mallon. 

Mr. H. Blackman. Mr. G. E. Matthews. 

Mr. C. H. Bray. Prof. Wesley C. Mitchell. 
Mr. A. R. Burnett-Hurst. Prof. P. Mukherjee. 

Dr. I. G. Gibbon. Mr. H. V. Reade. 

Mr. J. M. Hamilton. Mr. H. M. Ross. 

Mrs. E. T. Harris. Miss M. M. Sharpley. 

Mr. H. Heaton. Mr. Murray Stewart. 

Mr. R. Martin Holland. Mr. W. P. C. Trafford. 
Miss H. Jastrow. Prof. Uyeda. 

Mr. Wahba El Kadi. Mr. John Weir. 


Mr. W. Kennedy. 
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THE following libraries and other institutions have been 
admitted either as full members or as direct subscribers :— 


Woodbrooke Settlement, Bir- 
mingham, 

Institute of 
countants. 

Yale University Library- 

Birmingham Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Canning College 
Lucknow. 

Penrith U.D.C. Library. 

Cambridge University Union 
Society. 

City of Nottingham Public 
Library. 

Huddersfield Public Library. 

Dr. Williams’ Library. 


Chartered Ac- 


Library, 


Reform Club Library. 
Armstrong College Library. 
Chelsea Public Library. 
Departmental Library of 
Economics, Cambridge. 
Liverpool Public Library. 
Plumstead Public Library. 
Bureau of Railway Economics, 
Washington. 
Johns Hopkins 
Library. 
New York State Library. 
Bank of Bulgaria. 
Connecticut State Library. 
Cleveland Public Library. 
Pei Yang University Library. 


University 








Newnham College Library. 


Southwark Central Library. 


Appointments.—Mr. G. Findlay Shirras has been appointed 
to a newly created post of Director of Statistics under the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Mr. Percy Louis Anstey, B.Sc. (Lond.), has been appointed 
Principal of the newly founded College of Commerce at Bombay. 

Mr. Arthur Edward Brown, M.D., M.B. (Cantab.), has been 
appointed Professor of Political Economy and Political Philosophy 
at the Cotton College, Gauhati. 

Mr. Herbert Heaton, an article by whom appears above, has 
been appointed Lecturer in History and Economics in the 
University of Hobart, Tasmania. 








RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


Statistical Journal. 


Marca, 1914. The Census of the Empire, 1911. Sir J. A. Barnes. 
The Rate of Interest on British and Foreign Investments, 
R. A. Lenuretpt. Figures published in previous years are 
brought up to date by the addition of the interest rates on new 
issues made in 1913. 

Aprit, 1914. The Sizes of Businesses, mainly in the Teaxtile Indus- 
tries. Proressor S. J. CaapMAn and T. S. Asuton. A statis- 
tical research into the sizes of the “representative” firm. 
Prices of Commodities in 1918. Sir GrorcE Patsn. In con- 
tinuation of Mr. Sauerbeck’s annual articles. 

May, 1914. Rural Population in England and Wales: a Study of 
the Changes of Density, Occupations, and Ages. A. L. 
Bow ey. 

The Economic Review. 


Apri, 1914. The Census of Production and Agriculture. L. W. 
Witspen. Municipal Wage Disputes. Proressor D. H. 
Macerecor. Some suggestions for the future arising out of 
the recent Leeds dispute. The Australasian Precedent in Social 
Legislation: an Example or a Warning? Proressor H. E. 
Ecerton. Professor Smith and Dr. Marshall. P. Sareant- 
Fuorencrt. A defence of Dr. Marshall’s position against 
criticisms advanced by Professor J. A. Smith in previous issues. 


The Political Quarterly. ‘ 


May, 1914. The Present Law of Trade Disputes and Trade Unions. 
W. M. Getpart. An important article, explaining the existing 
position with great clearness. Municipal Government in Man- 
chester. KE. D. Simon. 


Bankers’ Magazine. 


Aprit, 1914. Balance-Sheets of Banks in the United Kingdom 
during 1913. Credit and Trade in the United States and 
Canada. Statistics of failures and of clearing-house returns. 

May, 1914. Proportion of Cash to Deposits in 1918. Canadian 
Banking in 19138. H. M. P. Ecxarpr. 


The New Statesman (Supplements). 


Marcu 14, 1914. The Working of the Insurance Act. A striking 
and important commentary, described as being the Interim 
Report of a Committee of Enquiry instituted by the Fabian 
Research Department, under the chairmanship of Mr. Sidney 
Webb. 
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Sociological Review. 
AprIL, 1914. Some Principles of Industrial Organisation. EpWarp 
Capspury. On Taylor’s Principles of Scientific Management, 
followed by a discussion. 


Women’s Industrial News. 


ApriL, 1914. The Barmaid. Mrs. Bernarp Drake. A full and 
interesting study of the conditions of employment. Two recom- 
mendations are made: tliat the Shop Hours Act, 1913, limiting 
the hours of work to 65, should be made compulsory in the 
trade; and that no woman who is under 21 should be employed 
in the sale of alcohol after 8 p.m. What’s Wrong with our 
Industrial Legislation? L. Wyarr Papwortao. A summary of 
the legislative reforms which ought to be carried out. The 
Trade Boards: their Determinations to Date. D. M. Zimmern. 
A tabular statement. 


Journal of the Madras Economic Association (Madras). 


Part I., 1914. Inaugural Address. Sir THEODORE Morison. A 
Preliminary Economic Survey of Kolavur. C. D. SupRAHMANIA 
Cuerti. A Note on the Economic Condition cf Kizhaputhaneri. 
T. KrisHNaAswami Ayyar. An Economic Survey of Vanniyamp- 
akam. C. D. SupraHMANIA CuHeETTI. This is the first issue of 
a new Journal to which the Royal Economie Society will wish 
every success. In his inaugural address Sir Theodore Morison 
drew attention to the wide and almost virgin field of useful 
economic inquiry open to Indian investigators, and the three 
papers following represent attempts at a beginning to explore 
this. Special attention should be called to Mr. Subrahmania’s 
two articles. They represent a full and very valuable description 
of the economic conditions of two typical Madras villages, and 
are worth the notice of any student of Indian economics. 


Quarterly Journal of Economics (Harvard). 


Fesruary, 1914. The Federal Reserve Act of 1913. O. M. W. 
SpracuE. The British Super-Tax and the Distribution of 
Income. A. L. Bowtry. The Development by Commissions 
of the Principles of Public Utility Valuation. Raupn E. 
Heitman. The Social Point of View in Economics.—Il. LEwis 
H. Haney. Some Economic Aspects of the New Long and 
Short Haul Clause. J. M. Cuark. Industry in Pisa in the 
Early Fourteenth Century. F. C. Dietz. Mediation and 
Arbitration of Railroad Wage Controversies: a Year’s Develop- 
ment. F. Winpur PoweELL. 


The American Economic Review (Boston). 


Marcu, 1914. The Federal Reserve Act. H. P. Wiuurs. An 
account, mainly, of the political history and origins of the new 
Act. The New Income Taz. Roy. G. Buakey. Farm Credit 
Conditions in a Cotton State. Lewis H. Haney. Interest 
Theories, Old and New. Frank A. Fetter. Chiefly with refer- 
ence to a recent controversy between Professors Seager and 
Irving Fisher. 
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SUPPLEMENT, 1914. Proceedings of the Annual Meeting. The Re- 
newed Extension of Government Control of Economic Life. 
Davin Kinuey. Presidential Address. The Control of Public 
Service Corporations. J. H. Gray. Certain Considerations in 
Railway Rate Making. B. H. Meyer. By a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, followed by a discussion of 
some interest. The Problem of Syndicalism. J. G. Brooks. 
Mr. Roger Babson made an interesting contribution to the 
discussion. Recent Trust Decisions and Business. W. E. 
Horcnuxiss. 


The Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 

Fepruary, 1914. The Tariff of 1913.—IIl. H. Parker WILLIs. 
Continued in March. Some Aspects of the Minimum Wage. 
H. A. Mituis. Details are given of the provisions of the exist- 
ing laws, the principle of a minimum wage having been accepted 
in at least nine of the U.S.A. State legislatures. 

Marcu, 1914. Trade Unionism in the United States: General 
Character and Types. Rosert F. Hoxie. Some Aspects of the 
Waterways Question. H. G. Mouton. Shall we have an 
Introductory Course in Social Science? A. B. Wore. 

Aprit, 1914. A series of articles on the new U.S.A. Currency Act, 
including: The Banking and Currency Act of 1913.—I. J. L. 
LavGxHurn. Continued in May. The Financial Policy of the 
Federal Reserve Banks. T. Conway. Banking Reserves under 
the Federal Reserve Act. W. A. Scorr. 

May, 1914. Further articles on the new Currency Act. Commercial 
Paper and the Federal Reserve Banks. O. M. W. Spracue. 
The Probable Effects of the New Currency Act on Bank Invest- 
ments. J. H. Hottanper. The Elasticity of Note Issue under 
the New Currency Law. F. M. Taytor. Trade Unionism in 
the United States. R. F. Hoxig. 


Political Science Quarterly (New York). 
Marcu, 1914. Public Employment Offices. W. M. Letserson. On 
Labour Exchanges in the United States. 


Revue d’Economie Politique (Paris). 
Marcu—Aprit, 1914. Etude critique du monisme économique de 
M. Achille Loria. C. Turaron. Les changes étrangers. G. 
FRANCOIS. 


Journal des Economistes (Paris). 
Aprit, 1914. Les comptes des chemins de fer de l’Etat. G. DE 
Nouvion. Le traité de Commerce russo-allemand et l’ Allemagne 
exportatrice de céréales. M. HocuScHILLER. 


Revue Economique Internationale (Brussels). 


Fepsruary, 1914. La Politique social en Angleterre et en Allemagne. 
AcuiLLE Loria. An historical contrast. La Question agraire 
en Angleterre. KE. CamMarrts. Mr. Lloyd-George’s proposals 
Le crédit hypothécaire en Argentine. G. Laronp. L’Ezpan- 
sion économique de la Hongrie en 1918. F. VAN CAENEGEM. 
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Marcu, 1914. L’Impét de guerre en Allemagne. G. Gorueim. Un 
des Aspects de l’Urbanisme: l’Agglomération de la Richesse. 
C. B. Turront. Les moyens financiers de l'industrie belge. 
M. L. Gérarp. 

ApriL, 1914. Le monopole d’Ktat en matiére de pétrole en Alle- 
magne. L. MirrenmMann. Salaires et salariés dans l’agriculture 
frangaise. M. Lamm. Le fer en Normandie. G. Wem. La 
situation économique actuelle de l’Albanie. P. Sroppani. Les 
réserves en charbon de la Russie et de la Sibérie. R. CAMBIER. 


Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik (Tiibingen). 

Marcu, 1914. Zur Soziologie des modernen Dramas.—l. G. von 
Luxkdécs. Die englische Agrarreform.—l. HERMANN Levy. A 
substantial article, to be continued. Das Taylorsystem und 
seine volkswirtschaftliche Bedeutung. W. Kocumann. Beitrdge 
zum Problem des Neomalthusianismus. L. Berra. Der 
stddtische Grund und Boden in England. A. LOEWENSTEIN. 
Die Kapitalbildung in Finnland. A. Huet. Die Sparkasse und 
thre socialwirtschaftliche Bedeutung. FF. Sraupincer. With 
reference to recent literature. Die Gewerkschaftsbewegung in 
Deutschland, die Arbeitersozialpolitik und die Kampfe zwischen 
Unternehmern und Arbeitern im Jahre 1913. 


Annalen fiir Soziale Politik und Gesetzgebung (Berlin). 


Parts 5 AnD 6, 1914. Tatsachen und Ursachen der internationalen 
Verteuerung der Lebenshaltung. Cart von TyszKa. Includes 
a number of useful tables showing the comparative rise in the 
cost of foodstuffs in various countries between 1900 and 1912. 
Der Tarifgedanken in Deutschland. H. SinzHEIMER. Frauen- 
arbeit und Familie. Epmunp Fiscuer. Neue Gewerkschafts- 
literatur. Paut KAMPrFMEYER. A valuable survey of recent 
German literature, covering altogether 41 different publications. 


Finanz Archiv (Stuttgart). 


Part I., 1913. Oberfinanzrat Meisel und die preussische Hinkom- 
mensteuerstatistik. L. WaupEcKE. A reply to an article which 
appeared in Schmoller’s Jahrbuch. Die englischen Boden- 
wertsteuern. RENE Perrin. Die Reform der direkten Steuern 
in Ungarn. F. Fetiner. A substantial article covering, with 
the extracts from recent Hungarian laws which follow it, 237 
pages in small type. 

Part If., 1913. Die Entwicklung der serbischen Staatsfinanzen. J. 
Raupnitz. Die Steuerreform in Daénemark in 1911-1912. H. 
Smito. Die Beweglichkeit der Gemeindegrundsteuer in 
Preussen. Weck. Die Finanzen der europaischen und der 
wichtigeren aussereuropaischen Staaten. O. Scnwarz. A 
summary. This part concludes with a bibliography of financial 
literature of 1912, and a general index to the first thirty volumes 
of the Archiv. 

Part I., 1914.  Kolonialschulden und Kolonialanleihen. O. 
JOuLinGER. Die Einnahmen des Grossfiirstentums Finland. J. 
Vuoutte-APiALA. Die Stempelsteuern der deutschen Bun- 
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desstaaten. H. Wetnpacu. Die Reichssteuerreform von 1913. 
H. Koéppr. A substantial article followed by texts of the new 
Acts. 


Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv (Kiel). 


OctopER, 1913. Der Auslander. Kin Beitrag zur Soziologie der 


internationalen Menschenaustausches. HerMANN Levy. Uber 
das Wesen und die Bedingungen des internationalen Nachrich- 
tenverkehrs. Max Roscuer. Continued in January. “Innere” 
und “ dussere”’ Anleihen in China. W. Birkin. Die Volks- 
wirtschaft Agyptens in weltwirtschafilicher Beleuchtung. L. 
Pouier. Das Auswanderungsproblem und die Arbeitslosigkeit 
in Ungarn. A. Bouchr. Die Krisis in der italienischen 
Baumwollindustrie. A. Caroncini. International Trade and 
Trade Policy of United States. W. T. Jackman. A review of 
current literature. 


January, 1914. Die Bilanz der internationalen Wertiibertragungen. 


W. Zouuincer. Die Meistbegiinstigungsklausel. Dr. PLAN. 
Internationale Arbeiterschutzvertrage. KE. FRANcKE. Depeschen- 
bureaus und internationales Nachrichtenwesen. N. HAnsEN. 
Die theoretischen Probleme des stoffwertlosen Geldes. Bruno 
Mout. With special reference to Knapp’s theories. Die gegen- 
wartige Stellung Coupons in der Weltwirtschaft. L. von WIESE. 
Russische handelspolitische Stromungen. K. Leitz. Zur Geld- 
theorie. F. OPPENHEIMER. A review of some recent German 


literature. 


Aprit, 1914. Uber die jahreszeitlichen Schwankungen des Gesamt- 


warenpreisniveaus. CC. BrescIaANi-Turroni. The writer detects 
a regular seasonal variation in the general level of prices which 
tends to be relatively high in winter and low in summer. 
Zahlungsbilanz und Wechselkurs. W. ZotuincEr. On the rela- 
tion between exchange and the rate of discount, with reference 
to an article by Professor Schir in a former issue. Welt- 
wirtschaft und territoriale Machtpolitik. NorMAN ANGELL. A 
reply to Professor H. Levy. Das Problem beweglicher Zolle 
in seiner Bedeutung fiir die Stabilisierung der Getreidepreise. 
A. Hennrnasen. Die Seewirtschaft an der Nordsee und in 
ihren Hifen. A. Opprn. Entwicklungstendenzen in der 
chinesischen Volkswirtschaft. Von Kries. Versuch einer 
Bibliographie zur Kriegswirtschaftslehre. A. BuausTEIn. A 
considerable classified bibliography. 


Arbettsrecht (Stuttgart). 


Fepruary, 1914. The first issue of a new Quarterly, described as a 


Jahrbuch fiir das gesamte Dienstrecht der Arbeiter Angestellten 
und Beamten. The annual subscription is 6 Marks. Bound up 
with the above as a supplement is another new Quarterly, 
Beamten-Jahrbuch. Most of the articles in both periodicals are 


short, five to seven pages. 


Aprin, 1914. Das dffentliche Interesse in Arbeitskimpfen (das 


kanadische Vorbild fiir Einigungsverfahren). Von BERLEPSCH. 
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Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 


Fepruary, 1914. Sintomi statistici delle condizioni economiche 
d’Itdlia. Gtorcio Mortara. A _ synthetic index-number for 
Italy is constructed on the general lines indicated by Pantaleoni 
in his Scritti Vari, Julin in the Journal of the Statistical 
Society, February, 1911, and others, but with special reference 
to the correlation between the changes in the different indices 
of progress—the total value of exports and imports, the quantity 
of coal imported, the quantity of coffee imported, and seven 
other items. So close is the correlation between the ten indices 
that it makes no practical difference what average we employ 
(simple) arithmetic, geometric, median, or weighted. Any one 
set of five out of the ten items shows much the same trend as any 
other set of five. However the construction is varied, the syn- 
thetic index-number shows a progress from 1901-5 taken as 
100 to about 160 in 1912 (the progress relative to population 
being somewhat less). Contributi alle dottrine della circolazione. 
G. Det Veccuio. The gold-exchange standard, the relation of 
prices to discount, and other knotty points, are discussed. II 
fondamento logico delle statistica. C. Bresciani Turroni. The 
views of Professor “Ciuproff” (Tschuprow) on the first prin- 
ciples of statistics are favourably criticised and compared with 
those of other eminent writers. Sull’utilita delle Rappresenta- 
zioni graphiche. C. Grint. 

Marcu. II salario ed il tenore di vita degli operai Giapponest. 
EK. Caupa. Wages in Japan have risen rather more than prices 
since 1900. But in considering whether the workman obtains 
the same “satisfaction,” account must be taken of the changed 
style of life. An examination of numerous budgets of Japanese 
operatives presents interesting comparisons with the Western 
world. Le condizioni . . . della Siberia. JENNY GrizIoTTI- 
KRETSCHMANN. The commerce, agriculture, tenure of land, and 
other economic features of Siberia are described. Detailed 
descriptions of the province of Palermo and of a portion of the 
Tripolitan territory are given in other parts of the March 
number. 

Aprit. Sintomi statistici delle condizioni economiche della 
Francia. Gtorcio Mortara. A “synthetic index-number ” 
constructed, with great attention to the selection of the best 
indices, for France, shows an economic progress from 100 in 
1900-1905 to about 180 in 1912. Sull’ impiego del coefficiente 
di correlazione. . . . Gtorcio Mortara. In place of the co- 
efficient commonly called “r,” Professor Mortara proposes a 
new ‘method of measuring correlation. Sopra il punto di mono- 
polio di Cournot. LL. Amoroso. An extension of Cournot’s 
theory of monopoly to the progressive taxation of profits. 


La Riforma Sociale (Turin). 


Marcu, 1914. This number is devoted to a symposium or con- 
troversy on Dumping, in which Professors Cabiati, Jannacone, 


and Loria take part. 
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NEW BOOKS 
English. 

ANGELL (NorMAN). The Foundations of International Polity. 
London: Heinemann. 1914. Pp. xlviii+235. 388. 6d. net. 

[A collection of various addresses, of which one, originally delivered to the 
Institute of Bankers, on ‘‘ The Influence of Credit upon International Relations,” 
is of special economic interest. To be reviewed. ] 

Bosanquet (HELEN). Social Work in London, 1869 to 1912. A 
History of the Charity Organisation Society. London: John 
Murray. 1914. Pp. xi+420. 8s. net. 

[To be reviewed.] 

CaRPENTER (C.). Industrial Co-partnership. London: Co- 
partnership Publishers. 1914. Pp. 61. 1s. net. 


(Three papers by the Chairman of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, with 
twenty-two pages of chronological notes on British Profit-sharing and Co- 


partnership. } 

DraGeE (GrEorrrEy). The State and the Poor. London: Collins. 
1914. Pp. 264. 1s. net. 

[In The Nation’s Library series.] 

Hatt (Husert). A Select Bibliography for the Study, Sources, 
and Literature of English Medieval Economic History. London: 
P. S. King. 1914. Pp. xiii+350. 5s. net. 

[Compiled by a Seminar of the London School of Economics under the supervision 
of Mr. Hall. To be reviewed. ] : 

KEELING (FREDERIC). Child Labour in the United Kingdom. A 
Study of the Development and Administration of the Law relating 
to the Employment of Children. London: P. 8. King. 1914. Pp. 
xxxii+326. 7s. 6d. net. 

[A report drafted by the author on behalf of a Sub-committee of the British 
Section of the International Association for Labour Legislation. To be reviewed. ] 

LAYTON ‘esl T.). The Relations of Capital and Labour. 
London: Collins. 1914. Pp. 264. 1s. net. 

[In The Nation’s Library series. To be reviewed.] : 

LENNARD (REGINALD). Economic Notes on English Agricultural 
Wages. London: Macmillan. 1914. Pp. ix+154. 5s. net. 

[More particularly concerned with the policy of establishing minimum 
agricultural wage-rates. To be reviewed.] 

Lovepay (A.). The History and Economics of Indian Famines. 
London: G. Bell. 1914. Pp. xi+163. 2s. 6d. net. 

[To be reviewed. ] 

Matuock (W. H.). Social Reform as related to Realities and 
Delusions. London: John Murray. 1914. Pp. xii+391. 6s. net. 

[‘‘An examination of the increase sud distribution of wealth from 1801 to 1910,” 
To be reviewed. ] 

Morean (H. E.). The Dignity of Business. Thoughts and 
Theories on Business and Training for Business. London: Ewart, 
Seymour. 1914. Pp. x+260. 2s. 6d. net. 

[‘‘ Showing how and why we should train our boys for business.” Primarily an 
appeal to Cambridge and Oxford to establish Business Curricula.] 

Mongty (L. G. Cxtozza). The Nation’s Wealth. London: 
Collins. 1914. Pp. 264. 1s. net. 


[In The Nation’s Library series. ] 
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Moruey (Evita J.). Women Workers in Seven Professions: a 
Survey of their Economic Conditions and Prospects. London: 
Routledge. 1914. Pp. 318. 6s. net. 

[‘‘ Edited for the Studies Committee of the Fabian Women’s Group.” Deals 
with the conditions of employment for women as teachers, doctors, nurses, actresses, 
civil servants, clerks, secretaries, sanitary inspectors and health visitors. ] 

RaTHBONE (Eveanor F.). Report on the Condition of Widows 
under the Poor Law in Liverpool. Liverpool: Lee and Nightingale. 
1914. Pp. 64. 2d. 

[A collection and examination of cases, presented to the Annual Meeting of the 
Liverpool Women’s Industrial Council, 1913.] 

RowntTrREE (B. SEEBOHM). The Way to Industrial Peace and the 
Problem of Unemployment. London: Fisher Unwin. 1914. Pp. 
182. 2s. 6d. net. 

(Chiefly reprinted from the Daily Chronicle, Evening News, etc.] 


SEEBOHM (FREpDERIC). Customary Acres and their Historical 
Importance. London: Longmans, Green. 1914. Pp. xiii+274. 
12s. 6d. net. 

[This is a series of six unfinished essays, from the third of which the title of the 
book is taken, which have been published posthumously under the editorship of the 
author’s son. To be reviewed. | 


Smart (WituiAM). An Introduction to the Theory of Value 
on the lines of Menger, Wieser, and B6éhm-Bawerk. Third Edition. 
Lendon: Macmillan. 1914. Pp. x+104. 1s. 6d. net. 


(This is apparently a reprint of the previous edition.] 


Tawney (R. H.). Minimum Rates in the Chain-making Industry. 
London: G. Bell. 1914. Pp. xiii+157. 1s. 6d. net. 

[Studies in the Minimum Wage, No. I., published by the Ratan Tata Foundation. 
**Mr. Tawney’s book is the first of a series in which it is proposed to examine some 
of the attempts which have been recently made to establish and enforce minimum 
standards of payment.” To be reviewed.] 


The Land: the Report of the Land Enquiry Committee. Vol. I1., 
Urban. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1914. Pp. xxxi+728. 
ls. and 2s. net. 

[The result of an inquiry made by an unofficial Committee appointed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, of which the first volume is reviewed above. To be 
reviewed. } 

WHITTAKER (Sir THomas P.). Ownership Tenure and Taxation of 
Land. London: Macmillan. 1914. Pp. xv+574. 12s. net. 

[To be reviewed. ] 

Wiis (W. N.). White Slaves of Toil. London: Pearson. 
1914 Pp. 208. 1s. net. 


[On sweated women and children. |] 


Americai. 


Bineram (Huco). The Cause of Business Depression, as dis- 
closed by an Analysis of the basic Principles of Economics. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott. 1914. Pp. xvii+531. 8s. 6d. net. 

[Produced ‘‘in collaboration with Louis Edward Levy.” A theoretical, but 
unacademic and unorthodox, study. The authors appear to hold the not altogether 
novel belief that shortage of capital is due to shortage of money, and that many ills 
could be cured by a sufficient ease of issue of credit money. ] 


No. 94.—voL. XXIV. AA 
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Dewine (ArtHuR §.). Corporate Promotions and Reorganisa- 
tions. Cambridge (U.S.A.): Harvard University Press. 1914. Pp. 
ix+615. $2.50. 

[Harvard Economic Studies, Vol. X. ‘‘The following studies were prepared for 
the purpose of studying in detail the stages in the life-histories of a selected group of 
industrial combinations.” To be reviewed. ] 


Knautu (O. W.). The Policy of the United States towards 
Industrial Monopoly. New York: Columbia University. (London: 
P. S. King.) 1914. Pp. 283. 8s. 


[Columbia University Studies. The period from 1890 to 1913 is dealt with. Tobe 
reviewed. ] 


Mavor (James). Applied Economics: a Practical Exposition of 
the Science of Business, with Illustrations from Actual Experience. 
New York: Alexander Hamilton Institute. 1914. Pp. xxi+487. 


[The first volume of a new series under the editorship of Prof. J. F. Johnson 
of the New York University School of Commerce. ‘‘The Modern Business Course 
and Service is designed for wide-awake business men,” and appears to be suitable 
for readers who wish for general information that does not go very deeply below the 
surface of things. The illustrations chosen are largely taken from Canadian and 
Oriental conditions.] 


Meyer (H. H. B.). List of References on Federal Control of 
Commerce and Corporations, special aspects and applications. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 1914. Pp. 104. 15 
cents. 

[Published by the Library of Congress. ] 


Moses (Ropert). The Civil Service of Great Britain New 
York: Columbia University. (London: P. S. King.) 1914. Pp. 
324. 8s. 


[Columbia University Studies, ‘‘Its object is to present the steps in the reform 
of the English Civil Service with particular emphasis upon the success of 
competitive examinations .... The author has had constantly in mind the 
influence of the reformed English Civil Service upon the Civil Service of the United 
States.” To be reviewed.] 


OspornE (A. A.). Speculation on the New York Stock Exchange, 
September, 1904—March, 1907. New York: Columbia University. 
(London: P. S. King.) 1913. Pp. 172. 6s. : 


[Columbia University Studies. To be reviewed. ] 


SEAGER (Henry Rocers). Principles of Economics. New York: 
Henry Holt. (London: G. Bell.) 1913. Pp. xx+650. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

[This is a revised version, and, in effect, the fourth edition of Professor Seager’s 
Introduction to Economics. The extent of the changes made in this edition is 
explained by the author as follows: ‘‘I have done a good deal more than bring the 
information up to date. I have rewritten several of the theoretical chapters and 
recast the explanations of the laws of value and distribution .. . . The changes in 
the second half of the book, dealing with practical economic problems, have been 
even more extensive. The rearrangement and expansion of the material have 
resulted in four new chapters on the Reform of the Tax System of the United States, 
Profit Sharing and Labour Co-partnership, Social Insurance, and Socialism, in place 
of the single chapter on Plans of Economic Reform in the previous edition.” 


VANDERLINT (JacoB). Money Answers All Things (1784). 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1914. Pp. 164. $1. 


[A reprint of an economic tract, under the editorship of Prof. J. H. Hollander. 
‘¢ The essay is one of the most important of the flood of economic writing evoked, 
directly and indirectly, by Walpole’s excise scheme. A series of writers, as far back 
as Lauderdale, credit Vanderlint with authorship of the project of the single tax on 
lane. ss 3 
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WaL.uine (W. E.). Progressivism and After. New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1914. Pp. xxxv+406. 6s. 6d. net. 

[On the relations between the Progressive, Labour, and Socialist Parties.} 

Wuitney (NaranieL Rvuea@ues). Jurisdiction in American 
Building-Trades Unions. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1914. 
Pp. vii+182. $1. 

[Johns Hopkins University Studies. The fourth monograph recently published 
in this series on American Trade Unionism.] 


French. 


_ SeLicMAN (Epwin R. A.). Essais sur |’Impét. 2 vols. Paris: 
Giard & Briére. 1914. Pp. viii+521+vii+618. Fr. 30. 
[Translated from the eighth American edition by Dr. Louis Suret.] 


German. 


Auastin (Max). Die Entwicklung der Landwirtschaft in den 
Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerika und ihr Einfluss auf die 
Preisbildung Landwirtschaftlicher Erzeugnisse. Munich: Duncker 
& Humblot. 1914. Pp. 149. M. 4. 

{Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik, 141. ] 


CaLWeER (RicwarD). Das Wirtschaftsjahr 1908. Zweiter Teil: 
Jahrbuch der Weltwirtschaft 1908. Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1914. 
Pp. 421. M. 21. 

[‘‘ Jahresberichte iiber den Wirtschafts- und Arbeitsmarkt fiir Volkswirte und 
Geschiiftsmiinner, Arbeitgeber- und Arbeiter-Organisationen.”] 

CaLWER (RicHarD). Das Wirtschaftsjahr 1912. Erster Teil: 
Handel und Wandel. 1912. Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1914. Pp. 
vii+314. M. 17. 


Epwarps (WiiuiamM Haypen). Das Anlagekapital der Nord- 
amerikanischen Hisenbahnen und _ seine Verziehungen zum 
Reinertrage. Berlin: Julius Springer. 1914. Pp. 78. 

[Reprinted from Archiv fiir Hisenbahnwesen, 1913.] 

DEGENFELD-ScHONBURG (IF. GraF von). Die Lohntheorien von 
Ad. Smith, Ricardo, J. St. Mill, und Marx. Munich: Duncker und 
Humblot. 1914. M. 3. 

[Schmoller’s Staats- wnd sozialwissenschaftliche Forschungen, 173. This book 
consists of an historical account of the wage theories of the above writers, and 
nearly half of it deals with Marx. There is little, if any, critical discussion and no 
attempt at the formulation of a new theory of wages or the restatement of any 
current theory. ] 

LEuBUSCHER (CHARLOTTE). Der Arbeitskampf der englischen 
Eisenbahner im Jahre 1911. Mit einem einleitenden Uberblick iiber 
die allgemeinen Entwicklungstendenzen in der heutigen englischen 
Arbeiterbewegung. Munich: Duncker und Humblot. 1913. Pp. 
x+118. M. 3. 

[Schmoller’s Staats- wnd sozialwissenschaftliche Forschungen, 174. To be re- 
viewed. ] 

Mann (Fritz Karz). Der Marschall Vauban und die Volks- 
wirtschaftslehre des Asbolutismus. Eine Kritik des Merkantil- 
systems. Munich: Duncker und Humblot. 1914. Pp. xvi+526. 
M. 12. 


[To be reviewed. } 
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Moret (Feuix). Aktienkapital und Aktien-Emissionskurs. 
Munich: Duncker und Humblot. 1914. Pp. xii+54. M. 2.50. 

{Schmoller’s Staats- und sozialwissenschaftliche Forschungen, 176. Gives par- 
ticulars of German industrial issues from 1903 to 1912.] 

Satin (Epear). Die wirtschaftliche Entwicklung von Alaska 
(und Yukon Territory). Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte und Theorie der 
Konzentrationsbewegung.  Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr. 1914. Pp. 
vili+226. M. 5. 

[Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik : Erganzungsheft, 12.] 

ScHRrEIBER (EpmunD). Die volkswirtschaftlichen Anschauungen 
der Scholastik seit Thomas v. Aquin. Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1913. 
Pp. viiit+ 246. M. 7.50. 

[The first issue of Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Nationalékonomie, to be issued 
under the editorship of Prof. Diehl. To be reviewed. ] 

TyszKA (CaRL von). Léhne und Lebenskosten in Westeuropa 
im 19. Jahrhundert (Frankreich, England, Spanien, Belgien). 
Munich: Duncker und Humblot. 1914. Pp. viiit+291. M. 8. 

[Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik, 145. To be reviewed.]} 

Watter (H. A.). Die neuere englische Sozialpolitik. Munich: 
R. Oldenbourg. 1914. Pp. xiv+179. M. 4. 

[With an introduction by Mr. Lloyd George. A further volume in Dr. Sieper’s 
Die Kultur des modernen England series, On Trade Unionism, Labour Exchanges 
Social Insurance, etc.] 


Ttalian 


AuBERTI (M.). Verso la crisi. Con prefazione di L. Luzzatti. 
Trieste: Schimpff. 1914. 

Capocci (QO.). Industria a domicilio e minimo obligatorio di 
salario. Naples: Sperro. 1914. 

Einaup1 (Luie1). Corso di Scienza delle Finanze. Seconda 
edizione curata dal Dottor Achille Necco. Turin: E. Bono. 1914. 
Pp. 1+1010. 

[An elaborate treatise, based on Professor Kinaudi’s lectures. To,be reviewed. ] 

Laprioua (A.). Il socialismo contemporaneo. 1914. 

Marconcini (F.). L’Industria domestica salariata nei rapporti 
interni e internazionali. Turin: Bertinatti. 1914. Pp. 847 

[With a preface by Professor Loria. ] 

Mortara (G.). Numeri indici dello Stato e del Progresso 
economico delle Regioni Italiane. Numeri indici delle condizioni 
economiche d'Italia. Sintomi statistici delle condizioni economiche 
d’Italia. Studi di semiologia economice. Rome: Athenaeum. 
1913-1914. b 

[These are a series of papers reprinted separately from various issues of the 
Giornale degli Economisti July 1913 to April 1914. The two first were noticed under 
Recent Periodicals in the Economic JourNAL, September and December, 19138, and 
the two latter are noticed above, p. 351.] 

VicESELLI (G.). Lavoro e maternita. Turin: Unione Tipo- 
graphio. 1914. 








